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The Kama res > 


TAIN FROM NEAR PhAISTOS. 


{From a Phofograth by Monsieur Boissonat,) 





B.S.A,, Vol. XIX. (1912-13), PI. 1 





THE EXCAVATION OF THE KAMARES CAVE 

IN CRETE. 

{Plates I {Frontispiece^— Xll.) 


§ I, — The Excavation. 

The Kamares cave on Mount Ida has been known now for more than 
twenty years as a prehistoric sanctuary, but its full excavation was only 
carried out in the summer of 1913 by a party from the British School, 
which thus resumed the work in Crete discontinued since Palaikastro gave 
way to Sparta in 1906. This early fame of the cave was due to the 
discovery in it in the early nineties of a number of vases and a few figurines, 
which Dr. Elazzidakis secured from the shepherd who had found them and 
placed in what was then the Museum of the Archaeological Syllogos at 
Candia. Some of the vases bear the marks of the rivets with which their 
peasant owner mended them. 

The results of our excavation have so greatly supplemented this 
first instalment that the authorities of the Candia Museum have been able 
to do a great deal in the way of the reconstruction of vases, of which until 
now only small pieces were available, and these restorations have been put 
at our service for the photographs which accompany this report. 

As soon as these vases were discovered they were at once recognised 
as belonging to a kind until then almost entirely unknown, and the name 
‘ Kamares,’ which was at once given to them, still remains current as a 
general description of that kind of Cretan pottery which has a black ground 
and white or polychrome ornament, although at the present stage of 
research rather as a convenient name for the technique than with any 
chronological meaning. For this purpose it has been superseded by the 
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Minoan terminology, and we are thus freed from the snare of using the 
same word for a technique and a period, particularly dangerous in this case, 
as the dark-on-light style was by no means unknown during the period 
when the Kamares ware was being made ; a fact which the double use of 
the word was very apt to conceal. The overlapping of the two techniques 
(for although dark-on-light ware occurs at all times, still as a whole the 
ware of middle Minoan times is marked by the light-on-dark style, just as 
that of the late Minoan period is by the dark-on-light) was accurately fore- 
seen by Sir Arthur Evans, who said as early as 1895 that ‘the ceramic 
class here represented, though of archaic aspect, may slightly overlap the 
more purely Mycenaean pottery of the island.' ^ 

The first find consisted of some twenty-four more or less complete 
vases and a number of sherds. They were published, largely in colours, by 
Myres in 1895 ^ and by Mariani^ in 1896. Of their character nothing more 
could then be said than that they were clearly Aegean, and that they bore 
some relation to the early vases from Thera with white paint on a dark ground. 

This was in the middle nineties : the great number of Minoan sites 
examined since those early days of Cretan exploration have replaced this 
darkness by a flood of light on the date, relation and development of these 
vases, and the full excavation of the cave where they were first found was 
demanded not for the sake of obtaining more specimens of a fabric now 
known to be so common in Crete and to have been exported to so many 
foreign centres in Greece, Melos and even Egypt, but to throw some light 
on the nature of the remains in the cave itself. 

Although these vases were so soon twice published, and with the 
interest taken from that time onwards in prehistoric Crete the name 
Kamares became so familiar, the cave itself- has been very rarely visited. 
The only archaeological account of it is that of Taramelli, who explored it 
in the June of 1894.^ In spite of the season he found the cave still much 
choked with snow, and it is clear that in most seasons this would be a great 
obstacle to excavation. In this however we were extremely fortunate : 
owing to a very mild winter we found the cave entirely free from snow, and 
even the inner grotto, where Taramelli found- a pool of water, was quite 
dry. Indeed when I paid a preliminary visit to the cave in April, there 

^ Cretan Pictog)‘aphs^ p. 81 xiv, 1S95, p. 350). 

“ Proceedings of Soc, of Antuptaries^ 1895, ind series, xv, pp. 351. 

^ Mon. Ant. vi, 1895, pp. 333, and Pis. IX, X, XI. 

^ Published in the A 7 nerica?t Jottrnal of Archaeology, v (1901), pp. 437 sqq. 
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was already less snow than TaramelH found two months later, and I remember 
that when I went to it for the first time in 1904 at the beginning of July 
the snow inside had not yet entirely disappeared. The plan of the cave 
published by TaramelH seems to be no more than a very rough sketch ; as 
a general impression it has its uses, but the proportions are entirely wrong , 
the inner being nearly as long as the outer cave. It is interesting to note 
that it is the dark parts of the cave of which he greatly exaggerates the 
size and tortuousness ; the entrance to the inner grotto thus appears as a 
winding passage occupying nearly two-thirds of the whole length of the 
inner cave, instead of the comparatively simple affair that it really is. Nor 
did he at all realise the great width of the outer cave. 

Such is the archaeological history of the Kamares cave until the June of 
1913, when the Cretan Government with its usual cordial support of the 
School, granted us a permit to carry out a full excavation. The party 
consisted of Messrs. Droop, Halliday, Laistner and Lambert, all members 
of the School, and the Director. As mender and foreman we again had 
the services of Yannis Katsarakis of Palaikastro and for the last few days 
Gregorios Antoniou of Cyprus was with us. His wide experience, 
especially at the excavation of the cave of Psykhro, made him very useful, 
and assured us that nothing had been left undone to make the cave yield 
up all its secrets. Owing to the restricted space, our workmen were always 
fewer than twenty. The photography was undertaken by Mr. Lambert and 
Mr. Droop, and at Candia by Mr. Behaeddin ; the plan and the drawings 
of vases, partly done at the camp and partly later at Candia, are the work 
of Mr. Droop and the Director. The extremely bad condition of the white 
and red paint made it almost always necessary to use drawing rather than 
photography in publishing these vases. The white paint has generally 
disappeared to such an extent that some study is needed to make out even 
its traces : in such cases a photograph is useless ; the only possible plan 
is to make a watercolour drawing, restoring the white in the places where 
there are indications, however slight, that it originally existed. Where 
parts of the vase are missing, they have been restored in the drawing, but 
in paler colours. 

For a mountain sanctuary which should impress the inhabitants of 
Phaistos and the plain of Messara, it would be impossible to find a more 
fitting position than that of the Kamares cave. From all the western part 
of the plain the actual summit of Ida is not visible ; this only comes into 
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sight at the greater distance east of Gortyn, or as the ground rises to the 
Kato Rfza mountains which fringe the coast to the south of the plain. 
Everywhere else the summit is hidden by the great two-peaked mountain 
above the village of Kamares, the third and westernmost of a row of lower 
hills of the Ida range, which from Gortyn westwards form the northern 
boundary of the Messard plain. 

Some 500 feet below the eastern peak of this mountain is the cave, 
and from Phaistos and for many miles over the plain its great arched 
mouth is visible in the clear air. The height of the cave above the sea 

seems to be about 5500 feet, a little higher than the Nida plain and the 

Idaean cave, which are about 5260 feet. The mountain as seen from near 
Phaistos is shewn in the view which forms the frontispiece of this volume 
(PL I), reproduced by the kind permission of M. Boissonat from one of 
his series of photographs of Crete. The opening of the cave is at about 

the level of the top of the wreath of clouds and immediately below 

the X on the edge of the Plate. 

The view is magnificent. Immediately below are the two mountain 
valleys, one coming up from Phaistos and Gligoria, and the other leading 
from Candia and the west by way of the villages Zaro and Vouroiisi, the 
two converging at the point where Kamares itself lies, hidden by the 
extreme steepness of the slope above it. Beyond the foot-hills which shut 
in these villages He the plain and the Kdto Rfza mountains, and beyond 
them the sea with the rocky islet of Paximadi and to the far east the 
larger island of Gdvdos, The strategic position of the aci'opolis of Phaistos, 
guarding the western entrance to the Messard plain, is visible as on a relief 
map, and to the west of it the big village of Dibaki appears in the middle 
of the alluvial flats by the sea like a white spot in the middle of a dark 
ring of olive-groves. The slopes of the mountain itself cut off any distant 
views to the east and west : Dikte is hidden, and to the west only the first 
hills of the steep southern coast running towards Sphakia come into the 
field. These appear to the right in the view from the cave shewn in 
Fig. I, 6, in which the plain is partly covered with a mass of white clouds 
whilst beyond it the sea is clear. 

The problem of transport brought home very forcibly the remote 
position of the cave. It is indeed rather more accessible than it was 
recently, now that the carriage road from Candia to the Messara has been 
opened as far as Hagia Varvara, which lies high up on the central 
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watershed of the comparatively open part of Crete between Ida and Dikte^ 
and is reached by a fairly steady ascent from Candia. Beyond Hagia 
Varvdra there is nothing but the old mule track, which runs along a valley 
to the south of Ida and reaches Kamares by way of Panasos, Gm'geri,. 
NiVrito, Zaro and Vourousi, The village of Kamares, hidden from the 
cave itself, lies on a little saddle where the head of this valley meets the 
head of the other which goes down by way of Gligoria and Lagolia to the 
plain of Dibdki. Immediately to the north begins the steep slope of the 
mountain, whilst to the south the village is cut off from the lower regions, 
by the steep foot-hills, which form the middle distance of the view from the 
cave. The village is thus entirely shut in amongst the hills and winding; 
valleys. It is occupied chiefly by shepherds and charcoal burners, and 
having always been Christian, has none of the ruined or deserted Turkish 
houses which now give so sad an appearance to many of the villages of the- 
plains. A few new red-tiled roofs which here, as in almost every Cretans 
village, are now beginning to take the place of the old flat clay roofs, are- 
the chief external signs of change. At the village the Candia muleteers, 
broke their contract, which had been to take us some way up the mountain,, 
and our first camp was pitched in an olive garden by the side of the road. 

From the village a path leads up towards the cave, but goes no further 
than a dairy which lies two-and-a-half hours up the mountain on a flat 
spur overlooking the plain, rising a little above the point where scattered 
trees mark the beginning of the belt, of forest. The beehive-hut archi- 
tecture of these dairies in Ida is interesting. Besides the folds for the- 
sheep, there is a circular stone hut with a low door, for sleeping and cheese- 
making, and connected with this by an even lower door a second beehive- 
chamber in which the cheeses are stored. The Mycenaean method is. 
followed in their construction, no mortar being employed, and the curvature- 
of the walls being formed not by the use of the arch principle, but by 
advancing each course of stones a little beyond the stones below. The 
outside is left entirely^ rough. I regret that I did not measure the height 
and diameter of the domes. A similar beehive dairy is to be found: 
between the Kamares cave and the Nida plain close to the spring called 
Tcrl /covraovdpa<; ro vepo, ‘ the zvater of the spoilt ' in the valley separating 
the Kamares mountains from the mass of hills to the east of it, through 
which the path goes from these southern villages to Anoyia on the 
northern side of Ida, 
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The cave lies about an hour-and-a-half above the dairy, and for this 
part of the way it was necessary to make a path amongst the trees and 
rocks, first to the place chosen for our camping ground and then, a walk of 
another twenty minutes, to the cave itself. Excepting for the spur on 
which the dairy lies, the Kamares mountain is very steep and, as the 
photograph in Fig. 2, i shews, the slope upon which the cave opens is so 
unbroken that there is almost no level space in front of the cave. The 
only flat ground anywhere near is in the hollow where our tents were 
pitched, and the necessary booths were built for cooking and sleeping. 
Of this camp two views are given in Fig. i, i, 2, The forest belt, which 
begins at the daily, is now sadly diminished by the charcoal burners who 
cut down the full grown trees, and by the goats who prevent the growth 
of any new ones ; it now ends some little way below the cave, where only 
a few dead stumps now remain to emphasize the bareness of the hillside. 
Below this however there is still a fine belt of forest, dark ilexes and 
bright green maples with red seeds, small and sturdy in growth and much 
gnarled by the weather, but quite transforming the barren mountain. Of 
its appearance the photographs in Fig. 1,2-5 give some idea. On the rocks 
in this region the herb dittany is found, whose woolly scented leaves are 
still collected and sold as a drug,^ There is no lack of water ; near the 
camp there are four or five small springs, and one of these we cleared 
out and built up into a well from which water could be drawn. The rest 
are used by the shepherds, and one is led down to supply the village 
fountain. 

The cave itself is a great hollow in the limestone running down at a 
slope of about 30"" into the mountain. A plan is given on PL II, and a 
section along the roughly central line marked XYZ on PI. III. The 
slope of the floor is marked on the plan by contour-lines taken at 
every two metres, the lowest point of the cave being taken as the 

0*00 datum point. The small figures on the lines mark heights 

in metres. The great arched entrance is about 33 metres wide and 
the height is estimated by Taramelli at iS to 20 metres; its appearance is 
shewn in Fig. 2, i, a view looking east taken from a point on the mountain 
a little way off The contour lines on the plan shew that the ground at the 
mouth forms a miniature valley rising on both sides towards the face of 

the mountain, slightly, on the right and more sharply on the left hand. 

^ Its modern name is arlra/ios or ipdovras, the latter the modern Cretan equivalent for ipocs. 
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Along the bottom of this valley now runs a little path, which we made by 
filling up the interstices between the boulders with earth and pebbles. In 
the view of the mouth shewn in Fig. 2, 4 the three men are standing on this 
path immediately before the descent into the cave begins. The debris 
here looks so much as if it had either fallen from the brow of the cave 
roof or perhaps rolled down from the mountain above that it seemed 
possible that ancient remains might be found beneath it, either deposits of 
votive objects as at Psykhro or even an altar, as in front of the Idaeaii 
cave. Deep trial-pits however revealed nothing but natural rock and earth ; 
the only archaeological deposit near the mouth of the cave was in the 
small recess on the right (E on the plan), where a few Middle Minoan 
sherds were found in a layer of black earth quite near the surface. At 
about the line where the roof ends and the cave proper begins, the ground 
begins to descend, and, as the section shews, the roof runs down with it 
so that the height of the cave remains about the same almost as far as the 
lower end. The slope of the floor of the cave is in two directions, divided 
as the contour lines shew by a ridge, from the high end of which is the 
best general view of the interior of the cave as a whole. As the slopes 
descend the light becomes less, and the vegetation, dwarf barberry and 
almond, chionodoxa and herb-robert, gradually disappears, although in 
even the lowest parts there is still a dim twilight. The smaller slope 
is on the right of the ridge : about half way down it, at the point marked 
1 on the plan, were found the Late Minoan I sherds and the top of a biigel- 
kmi 7 ie shewn in Fig. 4 ; very probably also the two biigelkannen of the 
original find shewn in Fig. S, Uy by are from this region. Nowhere else was 
anything found later than Middle Minoan III. The left hand slope is 
much larger, occupying by far the greater part of the outer cave. It is much 
cumbered by large boulders, especially along the left wall and at the 
bottom, some being of great size. It was amongst the boulders at the 
bottom of the cave that the great mass of Middle Minoan pottery was 
found, and it is here also, according to Taramelli, that the shepherd who 
made the first discoveries, found the original Kamares vases. The richest 
points are marked by the heavy numbers (12-6) on the plan. 

The bottom limit of the outer cave is formed by the rapid convergence 
of the roof and the floor, and there are thus at several points small inner 
recesses into which it is possible to scramble. In two of these, marked 
B and C on the plan, pottery was found, but their size is unimportant 
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One such hollow however, A in the plan, is much larger than the rest and 
is the great inner cave visited and described by Taramelli. Its opening, 
formed by a slight rising of the roof, is of considerable width but is so 
much choked by boulders, that access can only be gained by scrambling 
down a very small hole, on the left As soon as one has climbed down 
this narrow chimney, the inner cave reveals itself as a long arched hall, the 
the floor of which is formed by a rapidly descending scree of small stones, 
probably carried down at least in part from the slopes of the upper cave. 
The raised centre line of the scree is almost in the middle of the choked 
entrance and it is possible even now to ascend at this point as well as by 
the side passage. Between the bottom of the scree and the end of the 
cave is the place where Taramelli found a pool of water, and in its muddy 
bed sherds of a vase, which he compares to the Early Minoan jug from 
Hagios Onouphrios, published by Evans \ In place of the water we 
found only a bank of fine mud, but no pottery at all Indeed the only 
objects we found in the inner cave were one or two coarse sherds and an 
ox's skull on the slope of stones. This skull, like several other animal 
remains, could not from its appearance be very old, and is probably a relic 
of the occasional use of the cave by cattle-stealers and refugees. 

The productive region was thus the lower margin of the outer cave. 
The richest points ( 2-6 on the plan) are hollows between large boulders, 
in which masses of Middle Minoan sherds were found mixed with powdexy 
black eailh. A flashlight photograph of 2 is given in Fig. 2, 2 : it shews 
one of the hanging lamps which we used to light the dark parts of the 
cave. The regions 2 and 3 were the richest of all, and the plan shews that 
they form a kind of vestibule to the inner cave, enclosed on the left by 
the cave wall and on the right by huge boulders ; these have sheer faces 
on the inner side and the figures on the contour-lines shew that this little 
precipice is 7’5o m., nearly 25 feet, high. Of the other regions, 4 was more 
open, but 5 and 6 were extremely dark, almost all light being cut off by 
the mass of big boulders which block the left-hand wall of the cave. 
Between 6 and the hollow at C there was a deep hole among the I'ocks, 
only to be entered by a scramble, in which much pottery, including some 
complete lids, were found. A flashlight photograph of it is shewn in 
Fig- 2, 3. 

In all this legion the pottery was found either between the boulders, 

^ Crgifau Piciographs^ p. 114, Fig. 106 a. 
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or, if below them, only in positions into which it could have been 
thrown or thrust Nothing was found in circumstances to suggest that 
rock had fallen since the deposit was made ; splitting and blasting a few 
boulders in order to see if anything was concealed beneath them, led to no 
results. The conclusion is that, as far as fallen blocks are concerned, the 
cave to-day is in much the same condition as it was in Minoan times, and 
that the offerings were made by people coming as far down into the cave 
as they could, or perhaps as they dared, and laying their vases amongst the 
great boulders, or in convenient crevices between them. There was 
evidence that, at least in some cases, grain was offered in this way, for 
amongst the pottery in one place we found a mass of material which 
seemed to be the remains of either wheat or some other grain, This was 
probably brought up in the large jars with the tie-on lids described and 
figured below, of which a great number were found. 

The very broken condition of the pottery may be due to subsequent 
visitors ransacking the cave for bronze and precious objects. This may 
also explain the extremely small number of other finds, the almost com- 
plete absence of bronze, and lastly, the finding of pieces of iron in several 
cases amongst the Minoan pottery. In no case, however, can this iron be 
Minoan : its comparatively uncorroded condition, especially in so damp a 
place as the cave, demands a very much later date. 

The last remains to be described are the walls which both Taramelli and 
we noticed. Amongst the pottery by region 4 there are certainly traces 
of walls built of unhewn stones without mortar, but they are so slight and 
their extent so uncertain that it was hardly possible to put them on the 
plan. Taramelli speaks of a built hearth: this we certainly could not 
verify. In the inner cave we found four very badly built pieces of terrace 
wall from two to three metres long and one metre high, built across the 
slope of stones as if to hold it up. For the date of these walls there 
is no evidence. R* D. 

§ 2. — ^The Painted Pottery.^ 

The finely painted pottery, although the account of it occupies the 
greater part of this report, formed only a very small proportion of the 

1 For all the vases of the earlier find the Candia Museum numbers are added. The vases 
found in the excavation have not yet received museum numbers. 
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whole. By far the greater part of the sherds found, — for whole vases were 
very rare and even those capable of being restored not numerous, — were of 
coarse, almost always iinpainted pottery, belonging mostly to lids such as 
those shewn in Fig. 6, and to large jars most probably of the shape of 
the painted examples of PI. VIII. 

The shapes are not numerous ; the great variety often found in 
Middle Minoan ware is by no means present. Cups in especial are rare, 
and the commonest shape is the small two-handled spouted jar, a character- 
istically Cretan form. This appears in its early form with no foot^; it has 
a pair of vertical handles and at right angles to these a spout, generally 
open above (Pis. IV, below ^ V and VI below)^ a form which belongs 
especially to Middle Minoan I and Middle Minoan II. There are, however, 
and especially amongst the fragments, a fair number of spouts of the later 
form closed above with a bridge of clay. The examples from the cave 
belong to late in Middle Minoan II, but the form runs down well into 
Late Minoan I. For an opening all these jars have merely a hole 
surrounded by at most a slight furrow, but with no regularly formed 
neck. 

Chronologically the painted vases are of course of great importance. 
The earliest traces of occupation are afforded by two Neolithic sherds from 
the original discovery. Of these one is from a rough, apparently spherical 
vase with a suspension handle and vertical scorings on the sides, and the 
other is a piece of the edge of a polished bowl with a sham {z.e. unpierced) 
handle some way below the rim. After these two fragments comes a 
little Early Minoan, and then the bulk of the ware, all Middle Minoan in 
date ; some Middle Minoan I and some approaching Middle Minoan III, but 
for the most part clearly Middle Minoan II. Then follow the few Late 
Minoan I sherds of Fig. 4 found on the right hand slope (at 1 ), and the series 
is closed by the top of a bilgelkanne found with them, and the two Late 
Minoan III bilgelkannezi shown in Fig. 5, which belonged to the original 
series of finds. As it is only from our present knowledge of the sequence 
of Minoan vase-painting that it is possible to date the use of the cave, 

I have arranged the descriptions of the vases in what the mass of 
evidence now available from other sites assures us is their chronological 
order. 

^ The foot on the vase in Mon, Ant, vi, PL IX, 8, is an error. 
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Early Mhioan, 

The handmade spouted vessel from the first set of finds shewn in 
PI. IV, above (Mus. No. 503), is clearly Early Minoan, probably Early 
Minoan III. It is complete, except for the greater part of the spout, 
the exact length of which is therefore uncertain. The ground is a thin 
dull brownish black, which at present has cracked off a good deal allowing 
the pinkish clay to appear. The white of the pattern has almost dis- 
appeared, and can only be made out by careful study, but the pattern is 
clear excepting for a slight uncertainty about the tips of the spirals. The 
illustration is made from a sepia drawing, in which the present contrast 
between the pattern and the ground has been very much heightened. 
Height *083 m. 

Sherds from such vessels are not common, and it is only a few pieces 
of the characteristic spouts that can be placed here with any certainty. 

Middle Mvioan, 

I. The earliest Middle Minoan vases are handmade, covered with the 
usual " Kamares ' black, or, on these vases, more often reddish ground- 
colour, and decorated with patterns in white, the effect of which is 
heightened by a sparing use of red. The patterns are geometric, and 
strongly recall the Early Minoan III geometrical ‘Kamares’ ware, which 
was first found in any quantity at Gournia.^ The use of red suggests that 
these vases are a little later than the Gournia finds, and they should 
probably be placed early in Middle Minoan I. They are not common : only 
three are fairly complete, nor are the sherds numerous. The list is : — 

{a) (PI. V, above?) A two-handled jar, of which the mouth is rather 
larger than usual. The pattern, which consists of a lattice-work in white, 
with the triangles filled with dots, is arranged in four vertical bands. This 
scheme is suggested by the division of the body of the vase by the spout 
and the handles, the space between each handle and the spout being 
one-quarter of the circumference, and therefore suitably filled by one of 
four bands. We shall see presently that this is a favourite scheme of 
decoration for these earlier vases. The red consists of a line round the 

^ See E. H, Hall in Boyd* Hawes, Goitrnia^ p. 57, Figs. 41, 42, and more fully in Tra 7 is. 
Univ. Pa, 1905, vol. i, part iii, pp. 195 sijtj. For examples from Palaikastro, see B,S,A. x, 
p. 199, Fig. 2, and xi, p. 271, Fig. 5. 
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mouth and two parallel lines on each side of the bands of lattice- work. ^ 
Height -10 

{b) (PI. IV, below.) A similar jar, but with a more globular body. The 
decoration consists of the same four vertical bands and a red line round the 
mouth. The bands of pattern contain each three festoons of red and white 
lines, and their vertical borders, which on the last vase were merely stripes, 
are here diversified with the white cable-pattern so often found on Early 
Minoan III pottery. Contrary to the usual practice the red paint was laid 
on before the white. Height *II2 m.^ The illustration is made from a 
water-colour drawing. 

(^•) (PI. VII, d; Mus. No. 45.) A jar with decoration in white and 
reddish purple. The body is surrounded by three bands of purplish-red 
with white dots between them, and the space above is covered with a 
diaper of treble lines of white with a blob of paint surrounded by a ring of 
small dots in the centre of each lozenge. Round the mouth are two red 
lines with a row of white dots between them. Height *124.^ 

(d) (Mus. No. 95.) Handmade jar with a thin ground-colour varying 
from red to black. The pattern consists of four blobs, each made of a red 
spot surrounded by first, a circle of small white spots, then a circle of larger 
white spots and lastly by four white circleSs all very roughly painted. The 
usual red lines surround the handle, spout and lip, and there is a white 
band round the base, and above it two red bands. Height about 
*ii m. 

(e) (Mus. No. 38.) Handmade jar, with dull black ground. Round 
the body is a band of white lattice-work with red lines above and below, 
and on the shoulder two bands of white crescent marking. There is 
a white band round the foot and apparently red lines round the spout and 
lip. Height *102 m. 

These three, c, and e are very inferior in technique, the black ground 
and the white and red or purple paint being very thin and poor in quality; 
if they were not handmade they would perhaps be thought a later 
degeneration of the Middle Minoan I style. 

^ Two sherds of this vase are given in Mon. Ani. vi, PI. X, 21 and 21 a. The rest is newly 
found. 

Only a part of one side of the vase is preserved, A sherd was found previously : it is 
published in Mon. Ani, vI, PI. X, i6. 

^ With the new fragments some half of this vase now exists. An old sherd shewing a piece of 
the lip and spout is figured in Mon. Ant. vi, PI. IX, 7. 
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Besides these vases, a few sherds mostly of similar jars, belong to the 
same style. Examples in Mariani’s article Mon, A71U vi, PI. X, 17 and 

11 . Immediately after these may be placed a group of vases, all but 
the last one {k) being jars of the usual type which, although still handmade 
shew a more developed style of decoration. The old arrangement of four 
vertical bands of pattern is often adopted, but in several points a change 
is visible. The old geometric patterns have disappeared ; the vertical bands 
often, as in the last vase, do not reach the foot, but are cut off below by the 
horizontal lines, now of white and red, which are henceforth such a feature 
of Minoan pottery ; and lastly, an ornament is often introduced into the 
four spaces between the vertical bands, so that one comes below the spout, 
two below the handles and the fourth at the back of the vase. 

{(i) (PL V, beloiv ; Mus. No. 575.)^ This is by far the finest vase of this 
class and the value which the original finder set upon it is plain from the 
number of holes which he drilled in it to rivet the fragments together. The 
vertical bands, very much cut short by the horizontal bands at the base, 
consist of two broad strips of white with bars between them, and are 
themselves decorated with red stripes. The spaces between are filled by a 
drawing of a fish in white, and the body outlined in red. Of this red 
traces are left on only one of the fishes, but its existence and general 
arrangement are certain. The white strokes on the handles are a further 
point of separation from the earlier vases. Height *11 m. 

{b) (Outline sketch in Fig. 3, d ; Mus. No. 30.) A similar jar with 
ground varying from red to black, and five sets of vertical lines from lip to 
foot, three at the back and one on each side of the spout. In the spaces 
below the handles is a red spot surrounded by two rings of small 
white spots, a ring of bigger red spots, and again two rings of small white 
spots. Height '095. 

(i?) (Mus. No, 35.) A jar of the same shape and coloured ground. 
The decoration is in the usual four vertical bands, each consisting of a 
broad band of white with transverse bars or red upon it, and each side of it 

^ Both these belong to the same vase, which seems to have been a round*bodied mug, with a 
slightly flaring mouth. No. 13 is very badly drawn, and the suggestion that it is part of the 
bottom of a vase is completely wrong, 

2 Already published by Mariani in Mon, Ant, vi, Pi. IX, 8, 8 a, but not very accurately, either 
in drawing or colour. In particular the red colour on the fishes is omitted, and a non-existent foot 
is added. 
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first two red and then two white stripes. The paint, especially the red, is 
very much destroyed. Height '103 m. 

(d) (Outline drawing in Fig. 3, f ; Mus. No. 31.) A similar jar with 
the same red to brown glaze and much destroyed paint. The body is 



Fig. 3. — Sketches of Middle Minoan Vases from the Kamares Cave. (Scale i : 2.) 


surrounded by a band of horizontal lines in white (or ? yellow), and above 
these is a decoration of vertical rows of horizontal strokes and zigzags in 
white and red. The old quadrantal arrangement appears in the four rows 
of red strokes, two of which run up the back and the others between the 
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spout and handles. Between them, and so beneath the handles and the 
spout and in the middle of the back, are white zigzags flanked by rows 
of white horizontal strokes like the red ones. Height ‘102 m. 

(e) (Mus. No. 32.) Another jar of this class, which has lost every 
trace of ornament except a red line round the greatest circumference. 
Height *102 m. 

(/) (Mus. No. 36.) A large fragment of one of these jars shews an 
uncertain number of vertical bands, each consisting of one red and two 
white stripes, and in the spaces between them a red spot surrounded by a 
ring of white spots. A red and a white line surround the mouth. 

{g) (PL VI, beloiv,) A fragment was published by Mariani,^ and new 
pieces have made a restoration possible. It has a very fine black ground, 
and the pattern consists of four large quatrefoils with alternately red and 
yellow triangular leaves edged with white. Height *102 m. The illustration 
is made from a water-colour drawing. 

(/i) (Outline drawing in Fig. 3, a ; Mus. No. 40.) A jar of which a 
fragment was published by Mariani in Mo 7 t. Ant. vi, PI. IX, 12. A small 
new piece has now been added, making enough to shew that the space 
above the horizontal lines of white and red, which encircle the lower part of 
the body, was filled by concentric circles in white arranged in two rows 
alternately with small white quatrefoils each with two arm-like branches. 
Height *09 m. The arrangement of the pattern is as on the wheel-made 
jars described below (IV, c). 

(J) (Mus. No. 33.) A jar in which the decoration by bands of red 
and white in large festoons so common in Middle Minoan I cups at 
Palaikastro appears.^ There is a white band round the body, red and white 
bands on the spout, and from the rim are large loops, a white strip with a 
red one on each side, enclosing the handles. Height ’107 m. 

{k) (PL VII, The rim is pinched into a quatrefoil form and double 
white festoons hang beneath the lobes. The other decoration consists of 
three red bands round the body of the vase, the upper two of which are 
bordered with white spots. Height *105 m. 

III. Of the handmade pottery with the raised ‘barbottine’ decoration, 
which was from the first recognised as characteristic of the Kamares style, 
a fair amount has been recovered. This decoration consists either of small 

^ Afon. A 7 it vi, PI. X, 15. 

2 For examples see B.S.A. ix, p. 305, Fig. 4, No. 2, Figs, 5 a, b. 
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raised points or of irregular ridges made apparently by dabbing the tacky 
surface of the still wet clay with the tip of the finger and so producing 
small cells separated by raised lines, not unlike the mountain ranges on a 
relief map. These roughened surfaces are gaudily painted with the usual 
Kamares colours. As a rule it does not cover the whole vase, but is used 
in conjunction with flat parts, upon which a pattern is carried out in white 
and red paint, and in this way forms a background to the painted design. 
The warty surface is sometimes used realistically to indicate the actual 
modelling of an object, as in the shells on the vase described below and 
shewn on PL IX, above} All the vases of this class are handmade, and all 
evidence dates them to Middle Minoan I. 

The examples are : — 

{a) The large pithos, shewn on PL VIII, Of this only a part of one 
side w^as found, but this is enough for a restoration of both the form and 
decoration. The photograph on the plate has been taken from the 
restored vase, with the pattern painted in water colour on the plaster 
additions. The handles are all new, but their position is certain : none of 
the actual foot of the vase was found but it cannot have been appreciably 
higher than it stands at present. The four handles dictate a fourfold 
scheme of pattern, and thus each quadrant of the vase above the 
horizontal bands at the base is crossed transversely by a branch from 
either side of which grow three recurved sprays. The ground behind these 
branches is covei'ed with very lightly worked ‘ finger tip ’ modelling. The 
whole vase is covered with the usual dark Kamares ground, the branches 
painted red, and the ground powdered with white spots. Below each 
branch is a cluster of red spots, like a fruit or flower. Height *46 m. 
Diameter of mouth *31 m. 

{b) (PL VII, e\ Mus. No. 60, 63.) A partly preserved jar covered 
with black ground. Two white lines run round the body, and above 
them the ground is covered with raised warts painted white. There are 
red lines round the handles, lip and spout, and a cluster of four red spots in 
the vacant space between the spout and handle. Height 'lo m. 

{c) (Mus. No. 59.) A spouted vessel, differing from the usual jars in 
having a low neck and a foot. Only a part of it is preserved, but it has 

^ An unpublished jug from Dr. Xanthoudides^ excavation at Koumasa is the best example I 
can find of tins. It has on its sides four representations of some object, of which the six rows of 
raised warts on it are clearly an actual feature. 
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been recently restored in plaster with a spout of the Early Minoan 
projecting form and a single vertical handle opposite to it, like the vase on 
PI. IV, above, A band of white goes round the foot and two bands of red 
round the body, which is covered with the usual dark ground. Above 
these lines the surface is covered with raised warts except for the spa^e 
occupied by a painting of a fish halfway between the spout and the 
handle. Only the tail half of the fish is preserved, but it is drawn 
like the one on the vase on PL V, outlined in white and with a pattern in 
red on the bod}^ Height T45 m. 

{d) (PI. ¥ 11 ,/; Mus. No. 56.) Part of a one-handled jar. The ground 
is formed by a buff slip with a pattern of a few transverse rows of warts and 
some black lines and spots. This and the next two vases are examples of 
dark-on-light style, which is not very common in the pottery from 
the cave. 

(i) (PI. VII, a\ Mus. No. 71.) One-handled jug, with a pattern 
carried out in black paint on a buff ground, consisting of three sets of four 
transverse lines running up the body above two lines, which run round the 
lower part near the foot. Between the transverse lines the ground is 
covered with the raised ^ finger-tip’ pattern and powdered with black spots. 
Height T7 in. Published in colours in Mon, Ant, vi, PI. X, 14. 

(/) (PL VII, b ; Mus. No. 2522.) A similar jug decorated with eleven 
raised ridges running transversely up the body, with two lines of black 
paint running alongside them, and black bands round the lip and the 
junction of the neck and body. Height *19 m. 

{g) (Mus. No. 2251.) A similar jug, with trace of white bands on 
each side of the raised ridges. Height '195 m. This decoi'ation of trans- 
verse ridges is common in the jugs from Dr. Xanthoudides’ unpublished 
excavation at Koumasa, and in those from the graves at Hagia Triada. 

(Ji) (Mus. No. 62.) A fragment of a flowerpot-shaped vessel, with 
side handles and a spout ; roughly decorated with * finger-tip ’ ornament 
and stripes and spots of red and white on a dark ground. Diam. '14 m. ; 
height '1 05 m. 

(/) (Mus. No. 64.) A smaller fragment of a similar vessel with wart 
ornament in stripes inside and out. Height *085 m. 

Besides these there are a number of fragments of similar vessels, but 
none that it is possible to restore. They may be classed thus: — 

(i) The clay covered with buff slip and ‘finger-tip ’ work, and painted 

C 2 
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with black or brown spots. This is the commonest style, pointing to vases 
like those on PI. VII, a and f, 

(2) The clay covered with a black ground dotted with raised warts 
dabbed with white paint. Any further patterning, which is generally 
Hmited to red and white lines round the lip, spout and handles, is carried 
out on the surface, left flat for the purpose. These fragments come from 
vases like that shewn on PI. VII, e, 

(3) Less common are sherds with black ground covered with ' finger- 
tip ^ pattern and white spots, with flat spaces reserved for pattern. The 
only complete example of this style is the pithos described above and 
shewn on PI. VIII, a. 

IV. The next class covers the fine polychrome painting with non- 
naturalistic patterns on wheel-made vases, and must be placed in the 
Middle Minoan II period. Many fragments of such vases are so pretty 
and the patterns so attractive, that it is here that the broken condition of 
all this pottery is so lamentable. The condition of the paint also is often 
so bad, that it is only by careful study that it is possible to make out the 
details of the pattern. 

{a) (PI. IX, above.) This is perhaps the best of these vases. One sherd 
of it was found originally and was published by Mariani ^ ; it fits in to the 
left of the spout. The drawing was made at the excavation, and therefore 
gives only the new pieces. The shape is akin to that of the jars, but is so 
much flattened as to look very different ; it is clearly the Middle Minoan 
prototype of a form common enough in Late Minoan times.- A small 
boss on the back, decorated with seven white spots, answers to the spout, 
and this boss, the spout and the handles divide the field into four parts, 
in each of which is a murex shell drawn in white. The corrugation of 
the shell is rendered by rows of small raised lumps. The vacant spaces 
are filled by red spots surrounded by a white circle and a ring of white 
dots ; the raised lip is decorated with a pattern in white. The ground is 
a fine black, and the colour better preserved than on most of the vases. 
The drawing of the shell is interesting as being not so much conventional 
as primitive in style, for it seems that the spiral at the apex is not a 
meaningless ornament, but is intended to render the spiral twist of the shell 

^ Mon. Ant vi, PJ. IX, 5 (printed upside down). Mariani took the bit of shell in the 
fragment for a fish. 

2 Cf. the L.M. II vase from PhyIakoj)i in B.S.A. xvii, PI. XI, No. 137. 
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itself.^ This inaptitude for realistic drawing is very general in Middle 
Minoan I and II vases ; witness the figure of a man on the sherd from 
the cave published by Mariani.^ The contrast to the observation of 
natural form shewn in Middle Minoan III vase painting is very remarkable. 
Height *o8i m. 

(i) A small cup shewn on (PI. VI, above), with a fine black 
ground. The pattern is linear, consisting of panels crossed by 
diagonal lines, the whole being picked out with red. This cup shews very 
markedly in its sharp angles the traces of metal technique which have 
often been observed in Middle Minoan pottery. The bottom is crossed 
by a white line, and shews the concentric string marks which are generally 
a sign of a later date. Height ’075 m. The illustration is made from a 
water-colour drawing. 

(c) Outline drawing in Fig, 3, b, A type of wheel-made jar 
probably as early as any of this class can be distinguished, in which 
the decoration consists of bands round the lower part of the body, and in 
the space above them large discs of pattern arranged as on the vase in this 
sketch. The discs here are plain white with red edges, but in other cases 
the patterns were more elaborate. In particular the sherd published 
by Mariani in Mon, Ant. vi, PI. XI, 26 probably belongs here, concerning 
which it may be noted that another fragment from the same vase makes 
it unlikely that the red points on the Mariani sherd are, as taken by them- 
selves they well might be, the points of a double axe. 

Another fragment shews the disc of pattern made up of a central red 
spot with small white dots round the edge, then a ring of large white spots, 
and the whole surrounded by a thick ring of white. 

The handmade jar described above and shewn in Fig. 3, a anticipates 
this arrangement of the pattern. 

V. The next class is formed by a few vases of a later style, with 
naturalistic designs. Technically their lateness is shewn by the rapidity of 
the wheel upon which they were made as marked by the thinness of the 
sides and the strength of the wheel marks, by the use of a string to 
separate the completed vase from the wheel, ^ the concentric marks of 

^ A similar spiral is seen at the mouth of the raurex shells on a dark vase from Gournia of 
L.M. 11 date (Mus. No. 2296). Published in Boyd-PIawes, Gournia, PI. J. 

2 Mon, Ant. vi, PI. IX, lo. 

^ I have had occasion to study a great quantity of M.M. and L.M. I and II pottery at 
Palaikastro, and noticed that there these marks never shew themselves as early as M.M. II, A 
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which appear on the base, and by the poorness of the black ground. 
I was inclined on the strength of the naturalism of the designs, and 
because they are clearly later than class IV above, to date these vases to 
III. Sir Arthur Evans, however, kindly tells me that the evidence 
from Knossos leaves no doubt that their stage of development had already 
been reached in the M. M. II period, and it is to this that they must there- 
fore be assigned. The spouts of the jars seem all to be of the bridged type, 
as far as they are preserved. 

(a) Of the jar shewn on Pl.io, below^ the greater part of one side has 
been preserved, although the white paint has hardly left more than traces of 
its presence. The quick wheel and naturalistic pattern clearly put it into 
this class of vases. The body of the vase is surrounded by two white 
bands, and above them is a band of orange spotted with crimson. 
Above this is a row of crocus plants. On the part preserved, which is 
the back of the vase, there were three of these, of which the two outer 
ones have flowers ; a realistic feature is that the anthers are shewn in red 
paint. Round the lip is a row of white scallops. Height *122 m. 

{b) The jar shewn on PI. X, above^ is remarkable as being a very 
early example of the use of the octopus on Minoan pottery, for neither 
the fine polychrome technique nor the non-real istic drawing permits a 
later date than Middle Minoan II. 

The drawing shews that very little of the vase was found, and the 
restoration practically depends upon the small piece of rim to the left of 
the large fragment. Once however this was recognised as being of the 
same clay and technique as the larger piece, the interpretation presented no 
difficulty. The drawing was made on the mountain, and therefore does 
not include a piece giving the rest of the bottom of the vase and the lower 
part of the opposite side, which came to Candia from the first exploration 
of the cave. It adds nothing however, excepting the assurance that there 
was a similar octopus on the other side of the vase. The treatment is 
entirely decorative. The body, as far as it is preserved, is orange with a 
diaper of crimson and a white margin. At the ends of the tentacles, which 

drawing of their appearance is given in/.^.. 9 . xxiii, p. 249, Fig. 2 1 they are caused by cutting the 
vase off the wheel by placing a string round the base and tightening it, a practice I have seen 
used by a Japanese potter. With regard, however, to the dating of the vases of this class from 
the cave to M.M. II rather than to M.M. Ill, it should be remembered that east and central Crete 
may well differ in such a detail, and also that the M.M. 11 pottery of Palaikastro seems to belong 
very early in the period, whilst these vases must he late in it. 
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are only six in number, are orange discs with a crimson blob in the centre 
and surrounded by small white dots ; still less in correspondence with 
reality are the orange plumes which run back from the lowest pair. The 
whole animal is surrounded by a double series of white loops. 

{c) Of the broken vase shewn on PL XI, helozv^ only the lower part 
has been preserved ^ ; the drawing shews as much restoration as is 
possible. It was probably some form of oinochoe, and of the pattern it is 
plain that there was at least a third row of spiral sprays above those pre- 
served. The walls of the vase are thin, the marks of the wheel ; prominent 
and the bottom has the lines made by the cutting string ; these, and the 
floral nature of the pattern, are all points that place it relatively late. 

(d) The vase on PL XII, beloiv, seems from the indication of a handle, 
to have been one of the usual jars, and it has been restored in this way 
in the drawing from which the illustration has been made. It belongs like 
the vase with floral spirals, late in the series. Thus it is wheel-made, and 
to judge from the largeness of the marks, made on a quick wheel, the 
bottom has marks of a cutting string, and the glaze is poor, quite lacking 
the brilliancy of such earlier examples as the murex vase and those on 
Pis. V and VI. The pattern, too, points the same way. It consists of 
round masses of network arranged in twelve vertical rows of three each, 
these rows being alternately red and white. Whilst this arrangement 
of the colours is characteristically Middle Minoan and begins as early 
as Middle Minoan I, the pattern itself is clearly the conventional render- 
ing of rock-work or perhaps coral that is so common in the marine designs 
found on Late Minoan II vases.^ Height *075 m. 

(e) The jar shewn on PL XI, above. The pattern consists of two 
rows of white daisies with a red centre on the usual dark ground. The 
centres of the daisies appear much too dark in the illustration, which has 
been made from a water-colour drawing. Height *11 m. about. 

(/) The mug shewn on PL XII, alove. The ground is a reddish 
brown, on which the pattern is canded out in white. The flat handle is a 
restoration. The vessel resembles the Zakro ware in style, and is probably 
later than the rest of this class, and not earlier than M. M. III. 
Height *075 m. 

1 A sherd found at first is published in Mon. Ani. vi, PI. IX, i ; the rest was found by us. 

^ For examples see the vases from Vaphio and Phylakopi published by Bosanquet in y.//.6. 
xiv, Pis. XI, XII. 
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{g) Here belong a considerable number of fragments, especially of 
jars with bridged spouts. Some were covered with a pattern of branches 
with leaves in white, a red rib being added to the branch. Fragments of 
these are published by Mariani {Mon. Ant, vi, PI. XI, 33, 34). The 
sherds of this class however, are -by no means as numerous as those of 
earlier date. 

VI. Besides these there are few miscellaneous Middle Minoan vases. 
(a) The vessel of which a restored drawing is shewn on PI. IX, below^ is 
quite exceptional. The shape is the fruitstand form already well-known in 
Middle Minoan pottery,^ but the pattern is very remarkable. The ground 
colour is formed by a pale brownish slip, and on this is a rough network 
of red, against the sides of which are blotches of an ochreish yellow. The 
ground is dabbed over with touches of black, and the red network and its 
yellow additions roughly edged with a line of white, laid on after the 
other colours. The white is at present not easy to observe, but it can be 
made out by careful examination. There is no doubt that this curious 
pattern was intended as an imitation of one of the natural breccias out of 
which the Minoans delighted to cut vases and dishes. The full polychromy 
of this vase places it in Middle Minoan II, and the use of such ornamental 
stones goes back to a far earlier date, as is shewn by the magnificent 
series of stone vases discovered by Mr. Seager at Mokhlos.^ A parallel is 
afforded by a late Minoan II vase found at Hagia Triada which is 
painted with wavy parallel lines of brown in imitation of alabaster.^ The 
outside and as much of the foot as remains are decorated with slanting 
lines, white paint and the usual bands of dark brown. 

(^) (^) The two shewn on PI. VIII, b and are clearly con- 

temporary, and, to judge from very close parallels from Phaistos, of Middle 
Minoan date. Of b the more complete example, no part of the rim is 
preserved, of the other, c, only fragments from the upper half remain. 
Their most characteristic feature, which is found also at Phaistos, is the 
raised ornament which encircles the shoulder and foot. The pattern is 
carried out in black paint on a greyish buff ground, and at least in the 
example b a good deal of white paint was used. Fragments of such 
pithoi were frequent ; a fine piece shews a pattern of large black circles 

^ E.g. from Palaikastro in B.S.A. ix, p. 308, Fig. 8 ; also Hogarth and Welsh in J.H.S, xxi,. 
p. 87 (D). 

^ Seagar, Explorations in ihe Island of Mochlos, Pis. I-VII, IX. 

^ In the Candia Museum (No. 2997). 
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connected by tangents and edged with white, and pieces with the curious 
raised ornament are common. 

(d) Fragments of a jar of the usual type, but with the spout bridged 
over, and made on a wheel. The decoration is formed by vertical dark 
stripes edged with white on the pale ground of a buff slip. Height *ii m. 



Fig. 4 — Late Minoan Fragments from the Kamarp:s Cave. (Scale 1:2.) 

(e) A wheel-made jar covered with a good black ground, without 
pattern, possibly with the remains of a splash pattern in white. The body 
is slightly flattened, and is decorated on the shoulder with two sets of four 
slight channels made by the wheel. The spout is not open but bridged 
and the bottom has the concentric marks of the string ; the vase is not 
earlier than Middle Minoan III and may very well be of Late Minoan I 
date. Height *153 m. 
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Late Minoan. 

The few pieces of Late Minoan pottery found were all, as has been 
said above, from the right-hand slope of the cave. They are shewn 
in Fig. 4 : the painted fragments with dark paint on a buff slip, excepting 
the first and third of the second row from the top, may be put down 
to Late Minoan I, or possibly II, whilst the top of a large biigelkanne 
is probably later. Similar in pattern and style is a fragment from the 
original finds (Mus. No. 55) of the upper part and neck of a high-shouldered 



Fig. 5, —Late Minoan Vases from the Kamares Cave. (Scale 1:3.) 

oinochoe apparently of the shape, and, as far as it is preserved, nearly of 
the pattern of one found at Palaikastro.^ It has on the shoulder a pattern 
of running spirals in dark paint on a buff slip, and on the neck the same 
rough curves as the Palaikastro example. The small bowl (Fig. 5, c) with 
a festoon pattern round the lip, one of the original finds, also belongs here. 
So, too, does the small cup (Fig. 5, d\ Mus. No. loii) also from the earlier 
finds, which much resembles in shape some of the cups from the pits at 

^ Published in B.S.A, xi, p. 281, Fig. 12 < 5 . 
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Zakro. It is covered with a dull ground which varies from red to black 
and on this is very carelessly painted a pattern of spirals with a border of 
festoons hanging from the lip. It is largely the carelessness of the work 
which would date it as low as Late Minoan I. Height *05 m. 

The latest pottery is of Late Minoan III date. Here fall the first and 
third sherds of the second row from the top in Fig. 4, and the two 
•bugelkaiifien shewn in Fig. 5, a and b. Both of these are from the earlier 
finds, and there is therefore no evidence as to the part of the cave from 
which they came, but it is likely that they are from the same region (1 in 
the plan) as the rest of the Late Minoan pottery. R. M. D. 

§ 3. — Plain Pottery. 

Considerably the larger portion of the pottery was coarse and 
unpainted and for the most part very much broken. The clay is grey in 
section, greyish-yellow on the surface. The wheel-marks, especially on 
class A, are often very pronounced. 

A. The shallow vessels shewn in Fig. 6 may be mentioned first, as 
they were more numerous than any other kind of plain ware. The position 





Fig. 6.— Lids from the Kamares Cave. (Scale i : 6.) 


of the handles and the fact that any decoration is always on the outside, 
prove that they were lids, and not dishes or saucers. Very few lids of this 
kind have hitherto been known.^ They fall into five classes : — 

1 There is a solitary example from Palaikastro {B.S.A. ix, p. 302, Fig. I, 14). The lids from 
H. Nikolaos are of a different shape but were used for a like purpose {ibid. p. 341, Figs, i and 2). 
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1. These have two, four or sometimes three short ears pierced 
with string holes. Any decoration is confined as a rule to two bands 
of reddish-brown paint, one round the angle, the other round the edge 
of the lid (Fig. 6, d). Sometimes two bands cross the top as well 
(Fig, 6, e\ and on three specimens {e.g. Fig. 6, d) there is a small circle 
containing two crossing lines in low relief on the top. Five examples are 
rounded like an inverted bowl, and have the ears, two or four in 
number, set high up and close together. 

2. The ears are replaced by two or four proper handles, set close 
to the angle. They are either horizontal and round, or vertical and strap- 
shaped. 

3. The side-handles or ears are replaced by a single handle on the 
top (Fig. 6, c), 

4. A number of similar vessels without handles. Their general 
resemblance in shape and decoration to the others makes it certain that 
they too were lids and not saucers. 

5. Two lids, each with a single knob on the top, in the one case 
with a horizontal string-hole, and in the other flat and unpierced. 

jB, Jars or small pithoi probably much like the painted examples on 
PL VIII, but with the handles set higher up on the body. These fall 
into three classes, according to whether they have ears pierced with 
string-holes, or horizontal or vertical handles, and they thus correspond 
closely to the lids, which were fastened down on the jars by means of 
string. Two fragments with a semicircular strip of clay projecting from 
the shoulder deserve mention. Underneath it is a small round knob, which 
was used to fasten the string from the lid, the semicircular strip taking the 
place of a handle. 

C, Plates. These are quite flat save for a thick rim, and 
generally have some painted decoration. The best example has a diameter 
of *18 m. and has the rim and edge covered with red paint, with a crudely 
drawn circle of the same colour in the centre. Sometimes the entire surface 
is covered with red paint. 

D. Jugs. Of these there are several varieties. Fig 7, r, has a spout 
formed by pinching the lip, and two roll-shaped handles ; near the rim 
and close to one of the handles there is a cross scratched in the clay. 
Height, ‘Ip m. Another kind has the mouth pinched into a trefoil lip 
{cf. BS.A, ix, p. 322, Nos. 7 and 8). Yet another kind has two pinched 
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lips and two vertical handles on the shoulders. This is a typical Middle 
Minoan shape.^ 

E. Two kinds of large basins : — 

{a) Very shallow, straight-sided examples with small bases and two 
handles set low down. The measurements of one are: height, *125 m., 
diam. at top, ’53 m., diam. at base, 20 m. 



Fig. 7. —Pottery from the Kamares Cave. (Scale i : 6.) 


iU) Deeper basins, decorated externally and immediately above the 
base with hatched lines roughly scratched in the clay. Above the pattern 
were set two handles. 

F. (Fig. 7, ^.) A large oval vessel, in shape not unlike a bath. 
Height, *205 ; length at mouth, *50 m. ; breadth, *28 m. The two long 
sides are pierced by two rows of circular holes, the sboit sides being 
unpierced. The bottom is scored on the inside so as to form a number of 
raised and sunk bands, and there are also a number of holes which do not 

^ Cf. B.S.A. viii, p. 293, the last one in the lowest row. 
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however penetrate right through to the outside. There were no handles. 
This vessel was possibly some kind of brazier, but it can never have been 
actually in use, as there are no traces of burning on the clay. 

G, (Fig. 7, This is a large piece, put together from four frag- 
ments, of a round brazier with roll-shaped handles. It had vertical sides,, 
a sloping shoulder and a slightly thickened rim. Just above the shoulder 
are two rows of plastic ornament. On the body there were two or perhaps* 
three rows of vertical slits, each about *034 m. long. From a number of 
other fragments of similar braziers it appears that the bottom of the- 
vessel on the inside was neither pierced nor scored, and also that round 
holes sometimes replaced the vertical slits. On some fragments the plastic 
ornament occurs also near the base. 

H, Scanty remains of pithoi^ with bulging sides and . thick rim, were 
found, and also fragments of large vessels with vertical sides curving in 
slightly at the top. They cannot be restored with any certainty, but they 
had horizontal handles outside and a number of short knobs inside. 

K. Four or five handleless cups and dishes, some of them made of 
finely levigated clay of a pinkish yellow colour. M. L. W. L, 

§ 4. — Miscellaneous Objects. 

Finds other than pottery were not numerous, the most striking dis- 
covery being that of several iron objects, which, though found with M. M. II 
pottery, can only have made their way into the cave at a much later period. 
Unless the find-spot is specially indicated, all the objects are from the 
region marked 2 and 3 on the plan. 

MetaL — Two types of iron dart heads, the one with a hollow socket 
into which the handle fitted, the other ending in a solid spike which could 
be forced into a hole in the shaft. Of the former type two examples were 
found (Fig. Z,a and r), of the latter three (Fig. 8, ^ and d) from the pit high 
up at the mouth of the cave marked on the plan E, and another from a 
trial-pit made just outside the entrance. The only other metal object was 
a much oxydised flat strip of bronze from the region 5 , 6 . Length, 
*091 m. (Fig. 8, e) 

Bone , — A flat piece of bone (Fig. 8, j*) ending in a sharp point which 
may have been used for boring holes in soft objects, two needles used for 
the same purpose (k and 1 ) and a number of bones worked flat and smooth 
on one side (/and h). 
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Miscellaneous . — A round piece of pumice stone worn flat and smooth 
on two sides (z) ; this and a small oblong piece of yellow bone (n) with two 
holes on one long side, and a single hole on one short side came from deep 
down in 2 . 

Fig. 8, m is a three-sided piece of slate-like stone ending in a point 
for piercing holes. Found together with z and 7 i was a small fragment 
from the rim of a cup, with a bulfs head in relief on it The clay is yellow 



Fig. 8 .— Miscellaneous Objects from the Kamares Cave. (Scale 1:2.) 


and on the forehead and horns of the bull are a number of dots of browi> 
paint. 

A small bronze coin, barely a millimetre thick with a small hole 
pierced in it was found on the slope marked A. It is similar to that giveia 
in Schlumberger,^ and dates from the Venetian occupation of Cyprus in 
the sixteenth century. On one side is a cross, while the other side is very 
worn but must once have borne the lion. L. W. L 


^ Ntimistnatiqtte d& P Orient Lot in , PL VII I, 10, 
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§ 5. — Conclusion. 

This account shews that the votive objects which foroi so striking a 
feature of other caves and mountain sanctuaries of Crete, the bronze, and 
libation tables of Psykhrd, the shields and various bronzes of the Idaean cave, 
and the figurines which were found in such abundance at the contemporary 
sanctuary of Petsofa, are practically entirely absent from the cave of 
Kamares.^ This leads us to enquire whether the cave really was a 
sanctuary, or if it is not more likely that the pottery in it is a result of its 
use as a dwelling. This seems to me impossible for several reasons. The 
cave is free from snow for only a few months in the year, and in some 
seasons at least, the drifts never entirely disappear. Even in a favourable 
summer like 1913 the drip of water from the roof is incessant, and the 
temperature uncomfortably low. As for the finds themselves, if they do not 
positively suggest a sanctuary, they equally negative the idea of a dwelling. 
Houses in Crete of the Bronze Age invariably yield obsidian in consider- 
able quantities ; not a flake was found in the cave. Nor does the pottery 
suggest a house. Cups are almost entirely lacking ; nor did we find the 
lamps whether of clay or stone, and the three-legged cooking pots, both of 
which are abundant in houses. On the other hand the restricted range of 
the shapes of pottery strongly suggests a sanctuary in which it was custom- 
ary to make offerings in certain vessels of more or less fixed form, small 
spouted jars, and larger vases and pitlioi with lids. The evidence is 
certainly negative rather than positive, but it is enough to make it- 
impossible to suppose that the cave was not, as it has always been 
supposed to be, a sanctuary of the tutelary divinity of the mountain. 

Of the other cave-sanctuaries of Crete the most famous and the most 
important are the two caves of Zeus, the one on Mount Ida only two hours 
away from the cave of Kamares, and the other the cave on Mount Dikte 
near the village of Psykhro. Both these caves have now been excavated, 
and a comparison of their contents with those of the present cave is 
interesting. The absence from the Kamares cave of the specifically votive 
objects found in the other two has been already noticed, but the chrono- 
logical sequence of the three is of equal interest The series of objects 
from the Kamares cave runs as we have seen through Middle 

^ The figurines of the original find are only three, two oxen heads, and the body of what looks 
like a pig. They are published by Mariani, Moii. Ant. vi, PL X, 20, 22, 24. 
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Minoan I and IL Of earlier remains we have only a couple of Neolithic 
sherds, a few pieces of Early Minoan ware, and of a later time a 
little Middle Minoan III, and a very little Late Minoan, the series 
ending with the two bilgelkamieyi. After Middle Minoan times therefore 
the cave was practically deserted. The finds from the Psykhro cave are on 
the contrary almost entirely Late Minoan. Mr. Hogarth in his report 
records, it is true, the finding of ' Kamares ' ware, but in a later paper on 
the pottery of the Knossos houses he tells us that practically none of the 
sherds had the red and yellow paint of the pottery from the Kamares caves : 
the decoration was simply white on a dark, or more often reddish 
ground.^ The few pieces now in the case of objects from Psykhro in the 
Candia Museum confirm this, and I remember some years ago in the old 
Museum at Candia going over a series of baskets of sherds from Psykhro, 
and noticing that the pottery with white paint was by no means Middle 
Minoan II, but much more closely resembled the pottery from the pit at 
Zakro, and by its free and rather floral patterns clearly belonged to Middle 
Minoan III or more probably to Late Minoan I.^ This cave yielded, after 
the mass of Late Minoan objects, a few Greek vases, but its flontit was 
clearly Late Minoan. 

The Idaean cave again, as is well known, yielded only objects of the 
archaic Greek period : the crystal lentoid gem of a woman blowing a conch 
shell being, as far as I know, the only Minoan object found.^ 

The remains in the three caves therefore form a chronological series, 
as if they had successively served as great cave-sanctuaries for at least the 
Central part of Crete. The political convulsion caused by the end of the 
Minoan and the beginning of the Greek period sufficiently accounts for the 
change from the Diktaean to the Idaean cave, and it is possible that there 
was an earlier movement, brought about in some similar way, from the cave 
of Kamares to that of Dikte. This theory would of course imply that 
worshippers from the same parts of Crete were in the habit of resorting to 
each of the three caves successively. The obviously local character of the 
pottery from the Kamares cave, with its close resemblance to that of 
Phaistos and Koumasa is no objection to this view : worshippers drawn 

^ xxi, p. 93. 

- At that time the distinction between Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I had hardly 
been drawn. 

^ Published in J.H.S. xxi, p. 142. 

D 
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from a distance would probably buy such perishable things as vases in the 
neighbourhood, rather than bring them from a distance. 

It must not however be left out of account that these were not the 
only cave-sanctuaries, still less the only mountain-sanctuaries, of Crete. 
Although it does not seem likely that any caves will be found of the 
natural impressiveness of these three, not a few others are already known ^ 
and more may very well come to light in the future. Even in this volume 
Doctor Hazzidakis is publishing his discoveries in the very early cave of 
Arkalokhori. Further, however closely natural grandeur may be connected 
with sanctity and religious significance, they are not in any way pro- 
portional ; other far less imposing caves may have played a great part in 
Cretan religious observance. 

A recent paper by Toutain warns us that the series of Cretan caves 
is by no means to be regarded as closed.^ The writer argues with great 
shew of reason that Dikte is not the modern Lasithi, but the mountains of 
Praisos, and that consequently the Diktaean Cave is not the cave of 
Psykhro, but must be sought in the far east of Crete, preferably somewhere 
between Praisos and the Temple of Diktaean Zeus at Palaikastro. These 
conclusions do not, of course, touch the importance of the Psykhro cave as 
a Minoan sanctuary ; their bearing is on the Greek period. For this nothing 
could be more important ; if the author is right, there should be a cave- 
sanctuary somewhere in the Praisos district with votives beginning from 
the archaic Greek period to correspond with the remains of the Diktaean 
temple found at Palaikastro, R. M. D. 

R. M. Dawkins. 

M. L. W. Laistner. 

^ Va7itre de Psychro et le Dikiaion Anh'on^ by J. Toutain, in the Revue de Vhisioire et dcs 
Religions^ Ixiv, No. 3 , Nov. -Dec. 



AN EARLY MINOAN SACRED CAVE AT 
ARKALOKHORI IN CRETE. 



Fig. r. — M outh of the Cave at Arkalokhori. 

The village of Arkalokhori in central Crete lies a short distance to 
the south-west of Lyttos. To the east of the village is an eminence to 
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which the ruined church on the top has given the name of Prophetes Elias. 
Below the summit on the western slope is a cave, the mouth of which is 


.80 m. 


.70 M 





Fig. 2. — Plan of the Cave at Arkalokhorl (Scale i : 60.) 

shewn in Fig. r. Many years ago the peasants found bronze objects 
and potsherds at this point, and began an excavation of the cave in the 
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hope of finding buried treasure. On entering the cave they found more 
and more pieces of bronze, described as blades of knives and lances, as well 
as some beads, and in order to get more quickly to the bottom of the cave, 
where they supposed that the treasure would be, they broke up the greater 
part of it with dynamite. They say that they collected eighteen okes of 
bronze objects, for the most part rusted blades, and sold them in Candia 
as old metal. No report of this had ever reached me, but last year a 
peasant from Arkalokhori brought some blades to the Candia Museum 
from this cave, and thus led me to go and make an examination of the 
place. 

The mouth of the cave was then choked with large boulders which 
had fallen down from above ; these I broke up and rolled down the slope. 
Beneath and amongst them I immediately began to find blades of swords 
and knives and double-axes, all of bronze with the exception of a small axe 
which was of silver. The area thus cleared after rolling away the boulders 
in front of the present cave, is about 4 metres in length, and in width from 
I to 2 metres, and seems to have been the floor of the original cave. Out- 
side this region the slope of the hill is very steep. The present mouth of 
the cave is 1*50 m. wide and only *60 m. high, so that it is only possible to 
enter on all fours. Lower down, however, the height becomes as much as 
a metre, but in order that a workman might be able to dig even on his 
knees it was necessary to cut away the natural floor of the cave to a depth 
of 20 to 40 centimetres. The cave narrows towards the end, its greatest 
width being 2 metres. A sketch plan -is given in Fig. 2, where the figures 
indicate the height of the cave at each point. 


The Finds. 

These were found scattered in disorder all over the cave and also in 
the level area in front of it, which, as has been said above, formed originally 
a part of the cave. 

The Pottery. 

The site had been unfortunately ransacked more than once by the 
peasants, who had broken the pottery and thrown it aside as valueless. 
This is possibly the reason for the contrast between its very scanty 
quantity and the great mass of bronze found. 
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No complete vases were found, and only one which it has been possible 
to restore, and that from many small fragments (Figs. 3 3 4 rf). It is 

however, of great importance. It is a kylix, *185 m, high and with a 
diameter of '022 m., handmade of black bucchero, and burnished inside and 
out. Its thinness is extraordinary, being at the lip no more than 3 milli- 
metres. The stem is decorated with a series of four raised mouldings, and 


r' ' ' 



Fig. 4, — Pottery and Stone Objects from the Cave at Ark.alokhori. (Scale i : 5.) 


there are nine black lines on the outside immediately below the lip. These 
shew black on a slightly lighter ground, and were made by polishing with 
a fine blunt tool, possibly of bone. The depression made by the use of 
such a tool on the still soft clay can be distinguished by careful examin- 
ation, although it is naturally very shallow. The irregular spiral ornament 
which runs round the inside of the cup below the lip (Fig. 3 b) is made in 
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the same way. This is possibly the earliest example of the spiral yet 
found on Greek soil. 

The fragments shewn in Fig. 4^,^, belong to similar vessels, and the 
clay and manner of decoration are the same. The polished lines are 
perpendicular. The interior of the larger fragment (Fig. d.b') has been 
photographed separately (Fig. 5) in order to show the marks of the wheel, 
which are plainer than I remember to have seen them in any other vase of 
so early a date. The wheel was, however, still in a primitive stage, for the 
marks are undulating rather than exactly horizontal. 



Fig. 5. — Fragment of Cup from the Cave at Arkalokhori. (Scale 2:3.) 

The fragment in Fig. 4 ^ is from the base of a similar kylix. The 
clay is, however, not bucchero^ but yellowish ; it is painted on both sides 
with a black pigment, which was burnished after the vase had been sun- 
dried, but before it was fired in the kiln. The shallow vertical scorings 
which can just be seen, were produced by the blunt tool used for 
burnishing. 

Three fragments belonging to three more of these kylikes were found, 
of which two were of the same size as the one shewn in Fig. 4 and the 
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third smaller. A piece of the foot of one of these was also found. The 
clay was yellowish-red and fine, but contained very minute fragments of 
sand or gravel. On both sides they have a slip of the same colour, and 
are burnished, but not so brilliantly. 

The fragment shewn in Fig. 6 is from a kylix of almost the same 
form. The clay is fine and pure and of a light grey colour, and burnished 
in the same way as the vases just described. It is decorated with 
horizontal bands of a more brilliant burnish, exactly like those of the 
kylix in Fig. Half-way up there is a wavy line, and another can just 
be made out below the lip. Below these the bands seem to be broader. 

The object shewn in Fig. 4^ is the handle of a cover of coarse clay 
covered with a grey pigment. It resembles the example shewn next to it 
(Fig.'^4/') from Mokhlos, where Mr. Seager has found four such covers 
in Early Minoan tombs.^ He calls them fruit-stands or covers, but 
I think that there is no doubt that they, as well as others found by 
Dr, Xanthoudides at Koumasa, also in Early Minoan tombs, are all covers 
of vases.^ If they were fruit-stands the part which would be the foot 
would show signs of wear, for it is not likely that all the examples found 
would be unused. It is also worth noticing that the village potters to-day 
make similar covers. I would go further and maintain that the famous 
frying-pan shaped objects found years ago in Syros by Professor Tsountas 
are only the lids of vases.^ 

The fragment in Fig. 4^ belongs to a teapot-shaped vessel, with a 
pattern carried out in white paint on the chestnut-red clay. 

Fig. 4 // is a fragment of a jug. The pattern consists ot a band and 
above it a hatched triangle in white. To fix the handle securely, the 
potter pierced the wall of the vase and inserted the end of the handle into 
the hole, as is often the case in Cycladic vases. The inside shews how the 
vase was made ; it was built up by the repeated application of small rolls 
of clay, which were afterwards smoothed off and worked together. 

The vessel shewn in Figs. 4 z and 6 a is made up of several fragments. 
It is the upper part of a pyxis of a shape found also in the Cyclades. The 
clay is grey, very fine and pure ; the vase is wheel-made. On the project- 
ing ledge are preserved two of the holes by means of which the lid was 

^ Explorations in Mochlos, P'ig. 28, xi, 6, p, 58 and Fig. 19, i, p. 71* 

^ As yet unpublished. See however The Yearns Work in Classical Studies^ 1906, p- 5 5 ^ 9 ^ 7 ^ 
p. 13 ; 1908, p. 15. 

^ One is figured in *Apx* 1899, PI. 9, No. 4. See also ibid, p. 86. 
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tied on. On the lip between these holes are slanting lines incised by a 
hard tool before the vessel was fired. 

Fig. 4 k, A small toy cup. 

Fig. 4/. The base of a cup with a foot The clay is yellow with 
traces of black paint and wheel-marks. 

Fig. ^m, A conical whorl of biicchero. 



Fig. 6 .— -Pottery Fragments from the Cave at Arkalokhori. (Scale 1:2.) 

Fig. 4^. Fragment from the shoulder of a large hand-made jar of 
reddish clay with a paler slip and decoration in red paint 

Fig. 4 r. Fragment of a large jar of similar make and decoration. 

The fragment of bucchero shewn in Fig. 6 6 is remarkable as having on 
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the outer side a pattern of fine crossed lines made on the grey surface in 
the same way as the lines on the kylikes described above. The inside is 
also burnished. 

The broken jug in Fig. 4.^ was found with other Middle Minoan sherds 
a few metres to the south of the cave, amongst the very scanty remains of 
some small houses. 



y. — U ronze Blades from the Cave at Arkalokhori. (Scale 1:5.) 


Stone Objects. 

Fig. 4 n shews a small mushroom-shaped object of black stone with 
white spots. It is the knob of a small stone lid. 

Fig. 4^? is the half of a river pebble of serpentine, one surface of which 
has been slightly hollowed by rubbing ; it was probably used for polishing 
pottery. It is pierced with a hole, which served to fasten it to a handle. 

Fig. 4/ is another pebble of the same stone. It is slightly narrowed 
at one end, where the broken surface suggests that it was used as a 
hammer. 
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Fragments of small obsidian blades were found, and a core from which 
such blades had been struck. 


Metal Objects, 

All the metal objects were, as has been said above, of bronze, with 
the exception of the silver double-axe shewn in Fig. ()Ju Of the bronze, 
one fragment is from a wide-mouthed egg-shaped vessel ; all the rest arc 
blades of daggers or of knives and votive double-axes. 

It is very remarkable that, whilst all the sherds found in the cave are 
Early Minoan and the greater number of them even sub-Neolithic, the 
swords or daggers found with them are all of considerable length, and 
differ very greatly from the triangular daggers found in such Early Minoan 
tombs in Crete as the tholoi of Hagia Triada and Koumasa and the tombs 
at Mokhlos.^ Not only do they differ very much in shape from these 
approximately contemporary examples but their length is relatively con- 
siderable. The longest Early Minoan dagger from any other source in the 
Candia Museum does not exceed 20 centimetres, whilst the longest from 
the Arkalokhdri cave (Fig. 7, i) measures 53 centimetres, with a maximum 
width of 5 centimetres. The blade of this weapon is extremely thin, 
scarcely 15 millimetres at the thickest part. As the photograph shews, a 
very small piece is wanting at the point and another small piece at the hilt, 
but there was no hole or notch by which the blade could be fastened to the 
handle. Excepting the three mentioned below (Figs. 7, 22 ; 7, 24 ; 8, 6) 
this was always the case, and the inference is that they were offered at the 
cave simply as blades and without any form of handle. In the three 
exceptions, the base of the blade In Fig. 7, 22 has a deep triangular notch, 
and in Fig. 7,24 a similar but shallower cutting ; but of all the examples it 
is only the blade in Pig. 8, 6 that has two holes certainly for the attachment 
of a handle. The blades in Fig. 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 22 are remarkable 
for their narrowness. The blade in Fig. 8, 22, which is complete, is 20 centi- 
metres long, 8 millimetres wide at the middle, and 20 at the hilt, and has a 
thickness of only 2 millimetres. It is impossible to suppose that so thin a 
blade was for practical use. The only blades thick enough for use are the 
two shewn in Fig. 8, 4 and 20. The primitive character of them all is 
shewn by the simplicity of their form. 

^ See Memorie deW Imtituto Lombardo Veneto di Lettere, xxi, PI. x, Fig. 24 (1904) and 
S eager, Explorations in Mochlos^ Fig. 44, p. 74. 
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Of votive double-axes a great number were found, but almost all 
more or less broken. The best examples are shewn in Fig. 9 ; many more 
fragments were found but they were too much broken to be of any interest. 
One (big. 9 h), with the blades very much recurved and the middle very 
narrow, is the exceptional example made of silver ; it weighs 3*50 grammes. 
Axes of similar form have been found at Hagia Triada many come from 
the Psykhrocave^ and a small gilded example was found at Knossos.^ 


Eig. 8 . — Bronze Blades from the Cave at Arkalokiiori. (Scale i : 5.) 


All these examples from Arkalokhori have the blades very much recurved. 
The method of manufacture varies. Some (Fig. 9^^, b, c, d, n, o,p, q) are 
made of a single piece of bronze sufficient!}' thickened in the middle to 
allow of being bored with a hole for the handle. Others (Fig. 9/, //, /, /, 
m, f) are made of two pieces of metal joined together, a groove on each 
forming a hole for the insertion of the handle. The two pieces are joined 

" For the largest see Mem. deW Inst. Lombardo Vemto di Lettere, xxi, PI. ii, Fig. 5. 

2 B.S.A. vi/p. 109. ® B.S,A. viii, p. loi. 
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without the use of rivets, and it thus appears that the Early Minoan smiths 
were acquainted with the art of welding bronze. Other examples have 
neither hole nor handled 

No one now doubts that the double-axe was the symbol of the divinity 
worshipped by the Cretans of the prehistoric period. If we further 
consider that on the one hand the painted larnax from Hagia Triada 
belongs to approximately the beginning of the latest Minoan period (Late 
Minoan III), and on the other hand that the Arkalokhori axes are Early 


r 



Fig. 9. — Double-Axes from the Cave at Arkalokhori. (Scale 1:5.) 


Minoan and that Mr. Seager has found a similar axe in an Early Minoan 
tomb at Mokhlos,^ we are entitled to draw the conclusion that during the 
whole of the long period of the Bronze Age, the Minoan periods of 
Sir Arthur Evans, the Cretans preserved one and the same cult, and this 
is as much as to say that they wex'e all through, one and the same people. 

Joseph Hazzidakis. 

^ The manner in which the votive axes from the Psykhro cave were made is described by 
Hogarth in B,S.A. vi, p. 109. 

3 Op, cit, p. 35, Fig. 12 (ii, 46). 
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NOTE. 

The director of the laboratory at Canea, M. Joannes Bambakas, 
has had the kindness at my request to make a chemical analysis of seven 
small fragments of the blades and swords found in the cave. From the 
table given below it appears that none of the pieces analysed contain any 
considerable quantity of tin ; at most, one piece yielded 3*28 and 
another 2*8 %. Already in the Middle Minoan period, and naturally 
therefore in Late Minoan times, the Cretans were acquainted with the art 
of making an artificial alloy, adding from 8 to 10 ^ of tin, which made the 
metal extremely hard. It appears, however, that these blades belong to a 
time when the practice of alloying was still unknown, and this would date 
them to the beginning of the Early Minoan period.^ Mr. Bambakas, in 
addition to his chemical analysis, has been good enough to send me the 
following remarks. ^ In spite of the imperfection of their apparatus, the 
metallurgy of the ancients may be considered fairly advanced. The copper 
used for these swords was probably native, from Cretan mines. I draw 
this conclusion from the fact that all the specimens analysed contained 
silicic acid ; I have examined copper ores from many parts of Crete, 
Gavdos, Kydonia, Selinos, etc., and all contained this acid in large 
quantities.’ This early discovery of the processes of mining and working 
copper explains to some extent the extraordinary progress of the arts in 
Crete. J. H. 
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Joannes Bambakas. 


^ V. Mosso, Le artni fin aniiche di rame e di brottzo i^Reale Academia dei Lined, anno ccch', 
1907). 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
ASIA MINOR.— IIL^ 


Primitive F^igurines. 


I.— Tchukurkend. 

The objects described in this section were found on a small 
prehistoric site at Tchukurkend on the eastern side of the Beishehir lake 
between Eflatoun Bounar and Kirili Kassaba. The village of Tchukur- 
kend lies some two hours from the Hittite monument at Eflatoun Bounar 
and fifty minutes to the S.E. of the small town of Kirili Kassaba. On the 
previous day, coming from Eflatoun Bounar, I had ridden for the greater 
part of the way across the lower ground by the shores of the lake and had 
thus missed the village, but a jeweller in Kirili to whom I showed a small 
celt, with an enquiry if any were to be obtained in the neighbourhood, 
informed me that they were often found by the peasants at Tchukurkend.^ 
There in the hands of the villagers I found the two human figurines 
(Fig. lAy B), the two animals (Fig. 2c, d\ and the small fragment (Fig. 2b\ 
They were all found with certain others which had been destroyed, on a 
low hill immediately above the village. Here was clearly a small 
prehistoric site in antiquity, now much denuded, on which I found a large 
quantity of obsidian, principally of the Melian variety,^ and a few fragments 
of the red-faced pottery common on other early sites in the district. The 

^ See jB.S.J. xvi, p. 89 ; xviii, p. 80. 

^ The jeweller already possessed one, which he imagined to possess the properties of a 
touchstone for gold {ine/tmk-tas/i). In Tchukurkend they were known as ghiaonr-kessere 
(ghiaour’s adze). Commonly they are known as thunderstones {yUdirim 4 ash\ and are not 
infrequently built into walls to ensure stability. I was ignorant of this practice when I described 
the finding of a celt thus built into a modern house-wall at Elmali. {B.S.A. xvi, p. 94,) 

® See Classical Review^ xxvi, p, 77. 
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A B 

Fig. I. — Figurines of green Steatite { A ) and 
Limestone { B ) from Tchukurkend. 


settlement itself differs from 
others which I have examined 
in being placed on a slight 
natural eminence among 
broken ground, the majority 
of early sites being situated 
on the level of the plains/ 
and easily recognised. It was 
only by the clue provided in 
the bazaar at Kirili that I 
was led to the discovery of 
the present site. 

The larger of the two 
figurines (Fig. iB) is of a 
coarse grey-brown limestone, 
showing slight traces of a red 
pigment, and is complete ex- 
cept for the head, which from 
the fresh appearance of the 
fracture had been only re- 
cently broken. The model- 
ling of the figure is of the 
most primitive description. 
The arms are short and fat 
and clasped across tthe body 
below the breasts, which are 
only indicated by a slight 
swelling, when seen in profile,, 
and are not separated. There 
is no attempt to indicate the 
fingers. The upper part of 
the back is nearly flat, the 
horizontal scratches between 
the shoulders having the 
appearance of being made 


^ B . S . A , xvi, p. 90. 
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recently. The short thick legs are only partially separated by a groove 
back and front ; there is no attempt to indicate the knee-joints, the feet 
being represented only by a slight thickening at the base. The most 
salient features are the prominence of the abdomen with its folds of fat, 
and the developed steatopygia, and it is on these points that the artist 
has principally concentrated his attention. (Ht. 58 mm.) 

The small figure (Fig. lA) is fortunately complete; it is of green 
steatite, the lower limbs being of lighter colour than the upper. The 
figure is nearly flat both back and front except for a certain amount of 
steatopygia. The head has a somewhat pointed appearance, due to the 
rendering of the ears, which are indicated by a small notch on cither side. 
Small sinkings serve for eyes, the nose is omitted, and the mouth rendered 
by a gash. The position of the figure is similar to the last. The arms 
are crossed over the chest, but are rendered in an even more primitive 
fashion. The hands perhaps must be thought of as joined, but there is no 
separate indication of either fingers or hands, a groove above and below 
sufficing to indicate the position of the folded arms. The upper part of 
the back is flat, the junction of the arm and shoulder being represented 
by an incision carried up to the arm-pit. The forked incisions on the 
larger figure are perhaps an attempt to render excessive fat below the 
shoulder blade. The figure has wide hips and is probably to be thought 
of as nude rather than as wearing a sheath. The legs are separated only 
by grooves as in the last example, the feet being even more clumsily 
indicated. (Ht. 45 mm.) 

So far as I am aware these are the first figures from the interior 
of Asia Minor to show any pronounced steatopygia. 

In the case of the seated figure from Adalia,^ Professor Myres 
calls attention to the ‘ marked looseness and grossness of the contours 
of the figure ; while the profile view in particular shows a corresponding 
protrusion of the abdomen between the hands and feet, which is very 
carefully modelled and certainly intentional.’ Any steatopygia that may 

^ J^A,L XXX, pp. 251-256, PI. XXIV. It is perhaps worth while to correct a misapprehension 
that might arise from Dussoud, Civilisations Prch cl I, p. 221, who quotes this figurine as from Lycia. 
The technique and style show it to belong to the same civilisation as the figurines published by 
Mr. Peel {Annals^ ii, p. I45)» which were also bought at Adalia, hut have been shown by the 
discovery of a similar fragment on a mound at Fugla {B.S.A, xvi, p. lo^j) near Tcbai Kenar, the 
reported find-spot of Mr. Peel’s figure.s, to belong to the early civilisation of the Hinterland rather 
than to the coastal districts. 
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have been intended is however concealed by the fiat standing-base of the 
figure and is in no way prominent There is no sign of it in the small 
seated figure which I bought in Adalia and publish below (Fig. 5) and the 
other figurines from the Adalia district, both clay and marble, are flat.i 
There is little or no trace of steatopygia among the Trojan and Yortan 
figurines, the latter being invariably flat, and Mr, Pcet is inclined to 
regard Asia Minor generally as the home of the flat figurine.^ The 
Tchukurkend figures then remain isolated phenomena. It would be rash 
in the present state of our knowledge of the prehistoric remains of the 
western part of the Anatolian plateau to pronounce them importations 
from a foreign source, and still more, in view of the widespread diffusion 
of the steatopygous type in the Mediterranean, to base any ethnological 
conclusions on their occurrence in Asia Minor.^ The position of the 
site of Tchukurkend however, lying, as I have tried to show elsewhere,’^ on 
the line of the highway between the Maeander valley and the Cilician 
gates, is likely enough to have made the inhabitants of this district receptive 
of foreign influences in art, and the finding of Melian obsidian on the site 
makes it tolerably certain that some form of commercial relations was 
maintained with the Cyclades. Aegean influence can perhaps be traced in 
the smaller of the two figures from Tchukurkend.^ With regard to the 
larger figure the matter is less certain. There are traces of steatopygia in 
some of the figurines of neolithic date in Crete, ^ though in many cases the 
figures seem to be merely squatting.*^ In the Cyclades the phenomenon is 
occasional but never common.^ Certain isolated examples I'eported to 
have been found in Southern Greece are dealt with by Messrs, Wacc and 
Thompson, I* and regarded by them as of northern origin. The larger of the 

^ See below, p. 57 f. “ Loc, cit. p. 147. 

** See Myres in El Amrah^ p. 73. On the wide diffusion of steatopygous figurines see Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt^ pp. 160-164, where the principal references are collected. 

^ C. R. loc. cit, 

® There is a figurine of almost similar form, except that it is not steatopygous and shows 
differences of the head, in the Liverpool Public Museum ; it was bought in Athens, and is 
probably of Cycladic origin. The head is rendered in a way similar to those of the violin-shaped 
figures. 

® B.S.A. vi, 86 j Dussoud, op, cit. p. 220. 

^ See Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly^ p, 232. 

® E,g, Standing figures from Amorgos. 1901, p. 185, No. 14; Perrot and Chipiez, 

vi, Fig, 333. In the case of the last the steatopygia is clearly maiked, and in many respects the 
figure presents a contrast to the normal Cycladic type. That it is, however, of Cycladic workmanship 
seems certain from the style and technique of the head. 

^ Op. cit. p. 225. The provenance of these figures is in every case doubtful. 
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Spartan figures^ distinctly recalls that from Tchukurkend in the 
modelling and treatment of the lower limbs. 

It is, however, to the North of the Aegean, in Thessaly and South- 
eastern Europe, that the steatopygous figurine attains to its most developed 
proportions. In Thessaly during the first prehistoric period the female 
figurines are invariably steatopygous, one of the facts which, according to 
Messrs. Wace and Thompson, separate the Thessalian from the Aegean 
area, and unite it with the more northerly districts of Thrace.^ One of 
the Thessalian statuettes in particular, figured by Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson,^ from Avaritsa, shows a close resemblance to Fig. iB. This 
statuette, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, shows the same treatment of 
the breasts, with the arms folded below them, a similar protuberance of the 
abdomen, with its folds of fat and abnormal steatopygia. The legs are 
rendered in a way similar to our figure, being separated only by a shallow 
groove back and front, and though there is more attempt to indicate the 
knee-joint, the feet are represented only by a slight thickening at the 
base. 

It is probably then to the North-west that we must look for the 
cultural connections of the Tchukurkend figure. It is perhaps too much 
to expect any direct connection with Thessaly, but the wide diffusion of 
steatopygous figures in South-eastern Europe^ suggests that here is the 
source from which the steatopygous type reached the interior of Asia 
Minor. Such a connection is rendered possible by the parallelism observable 
between certain of the figurines from the Milyas and those from the Troad 
and Hellespontine area,^ but the absence of any steatopygous figurines at 
Hissarlik, receptive as it was of cultural influences both from East and 
West, makes certainty impossible. 

Other objects obtained from the site at Tchukurkend included two 
small stone celts, a polisher of green serpentine, and a small weight of the 
carinated barrel type, measuring i6 mm., together with the objects repre- 
sented in Fig. 2 d). 

The small human face (Fig. 2b) is probably from the upper part of a 
pot, the back being slightly concave, and the ledge above being a part of 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, vi, Fig. 334 ; Hoernes, Urgeschichte^ Fig, 38. 

^ Op. cit. pp. 232, 242. 

® Op, cit. p. 170, Fig. 1 15. 

4 See Hoernes, op. cit. p. 208 (PI. Ill), p. 21 1 (Figs. 41--46), p. 227 (PI. V, Fig, 20). 

® See below, pp. 58, 59. 
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the pressed-down rim. The clay is blackish with a brown polished 
slip. 

Of the two animals the smaller (Fig. 2 c) perhaps represents a sheep. 
One horn and ear survive. (Length 32 mm.) The larger (Fig. zd) resembles 
the figure of an animal from Hissarlik,^ which is said to be an ox. 
(Length 41 mm.) 



Fig. 2.— Figurines uought at Isbarta (a) and Tchukurkend {b, r, d), 

II. — Isbarta. 

The small clay figure of a warrior (Fig. zd) was bought in the bazaar 
at Isbarta. It may possibly have come from the mound at Senirdje,^ but 
appears to be of considerably later date than the pottery from that site. 
The figure carries a small round shield and short spear. On his head he 
wears a small helmet, or more probably leather cap, not unlike the head- 
dress worn by some of the Cappadocian bronze figurines.^ The short 

^ S{c/ilzemaf2?z) 7^49 ; A i, p. 422. 

^ B.S,A^ xviii, p. 80. 

3 E,g, Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, p. 132, Fig. 119, PI. XXIV, 20. ii. A similar cap 
is worn by a figure of Seleucid date in Palestine (iiar. in Pakstme^ p. 141, Fig. 53). 
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spears and leather helmets, which Herodotus tells us were carried by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Milyas in the army of Xerxes, perhaps find 
an illustration in the accoutrements of this figure, which need not be of an 
earlier date than Herodotus’ description^ (Ht. 71 mm.) 

III.— Thvatira. 

The seated statuette (Fig. 3) and the three small ^ases (Fig. 4a, b, c) 
were obtained in Smyrna by Mr. Hogarth, and by his kindness I am able 



Fio. 3 .— Clay Figurine from near Thyatira. 


to publish them. They are said to have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Thyatira. 

The figure is made of a coarse buff clay, firmly baked and covered with 
a red glaze, which tends to flake off, and is similar in technique to the red- 

^ ridt. vii, 77* MtAvat atxiJ>ds t€ eJxov /cal e'Lfxara ej/cTreTropTrearo* dxov avruii^ 

To|a Av/c/a, Tcepl Se r^crt KeipaX^cn ck Si<p6€p4ccp Trerrotrjjuepas fcvvea^. 

The hoi'ned helmets of bronze worn by the unknown people in ch. 76, where Stein ad loc, would 
fill the lacuna by nio-iSat, may also perhaps be compared with those worn by Cappadocian figurines, 
e.^, ChantrCj op, cit. Fig. no. 
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faced pottery of the Pisidian area. It represents a woman seated with 
hands on knees, the modelling of the lower limbs being sacrificed to the flat 
standing-base. The back is almost flat. In the base is a small punctured 
hole, and there are two small holes, perhaps unintentional, in the lower 
part of the back. The face is formed by a flat disk pinched forward out 
of the clay, and to this is due the protrusion of the chin, and the horn- 
like excrescence on the top of the head, when seen in profile. The eye- 
brows are slightly projecting ; the eyes are rendered by deep oval holes, 
with scorings above and below to represent the lids. The nose is pinched 
up out of the clay, and the mouth rendered by a gash. Kclow the mouth 
are four short vertical scorings, which give the appearance of a beard, 
though the figure is undoubtedly female ; similar marks appear again on 
the lower part of the neck. The general expression of the face recalls 
the well-known lead figure from Hissarlik,^ and in a lesser degree the 
female figure on the mould from Selendj, near Thyatira.- The present 
figure is without the plaits of hair which the other figures show. There 
is the same regularity of the shoulders, but in this case they arc more 
sloping. As in the Trojan example the length of the neck is remarkable 
though not so great, and there is the same protrusion of the chin. On the 
neck below the vertical scorings, is incised a V-shaped necklace. The two 
incisions on the arms perhaps represent bracelets worn on the upper arm as 
is the case with the heavy ivory armlets worn by Sudanese women at the 
present da}". The three parallel grooves on the left shoulder I am at a loss 
to explain. It is possible that they may represent the folds of a garment 
held in place by the crossed bands on the chest, what I have above termed 
a necklace being the upper edge of the garment. If that is the case, the 
breasts, which are clearly visible, must be thought of as showing through 
the garment. On the other hand the figure discussed below (Fig. 6), where 
a similar ornamentation is to be seen, is certainly intended as nude, as is 
also the larger of the two figurines from Tchai Kenar, where the cross- 
sashes appear both on the back and front.'"* It is possible that the bands in 
all these cases may represent cords or straps worn across the body for 
carrying weights — sacks or even infants — on the back. 

^ S.S. 6446. “ Perrot and Chipiez, etc. Fig. 209. 

“ Annals, loc, cH. Mr. Peet in discussing the Tchai Kenar figures compares the same crossed 
bands on a Trojan statuette {lUos, Fig. 193, lloernes, op cit. Fig. 22) and a statuette from the 
Laibacher Moor (Hoernes, Figs. 65-66). Similar bands appear on a small Trojan vase in human 
form (Iloeimes, Fig. 24). 
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The position of the figure with chin thrust forward and hands on 
knees recalls that of two Thessalian male figures/ but the likeness is 
probably only fortuitous, the figure being thought of as sitting on its heels, 
much in the same way as the modern Anatolian,- (Ht. 97 mm.) 

The three miniature vases (Fig. 4a, c), said to have been found with 

the last figurine, are interesting as a proof of a South-easterly extension of 
the culture represented by the cemetery at Yortan in the lower Caicus 



Fig. 4.— Miniature Vases { a ^ d , c ) from near Thvatira and Vase { d ) 

BOUGHT AT ISBARTA. 


valley, which is parallel to that of the second city at Hissarlik/ Vases of 
similar technique have been found by Wiegand in northern Mysia near 
Panderma.^ 

Fig. 4a is of black highly burnished clay with white filled incisions, 
which is the case with all three vases. It stands on three small feet, two 
^ Wace and Thompson,- nV. Figs. 30, iio. 

“* The same attitude is shown by the Cappadocian figurine quoted above (Chantre, p, 132 
Fig. 1 19), 

^ C. /?. ^cad, I?h'cr. ei Belles Lettres, 1900, pp. 269 
^ Al / t , Mittu xxix, p. 287, Fig. 19. 
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of which are in front and one behind, and has a horizontal spout and 
rising handle. This type of vase in the form of an animal is a hot 
uncommon one in the Trojan and Yortan areas.^ The majority of the 
Trojan examples are furnished with an animaFs head rendered plastically 
at the pointed end. The present example has an incised line with 
pendents round the base of the neck, and two small bosses below it. The 
decoration on the sides resembles folded wings, but it is impossible to say 
what kind of beast or bird is intended. That all these vases were 
children’s playthings is rendered probable by a pellet of clay or other hard 
substance inside the vase to make a rattle. 

The small Schtabelkanne with high vertical spout and narrow neck 
standing on three small legs, of which Fig. 4^ and c are examples, is again a 
type represented both at Hissarlik and Yortan,- 

Fig Afi is of highly burnished black clay. Round the base of the neck 
are two incised lines, the decoration on the body of the vase consisting of 
groups of chevrons ai'ranged vertically, with a small boss between each 
group. The edge of the spout is flattened to form a slight rim. (Ht. 
71 mm.) 

Fig. 4^ is of burnished brown clay with a single line at the junction of 
the neck and body, from which in the front of the vase depends a small 
circular ornament with a dot in the centre. A wide punctured band 
surrounds the body of the vase. (Ht. 70 mm.) 

The tip of the spout in each case has a small triangular notch to 
facilitate the pouring, to which a parallel is afforded by the semicircular 
depression in the lip of the small jug (Fig. 4^) which I bought in the 
bazaar of Isbarta and which may possibly have come from the mound at 
Senirdje. 

IV. — Aualia. 

To the list of primitive figurines obtained previously in Adalia I am 
able to add the small seated female (Fig. 5). It was bought in Adalia, but 
I was unable to obtain any information as to its provenance. It is of 
coarse marble \ the lower limbs are not represented, as the figure ends in 
an oblong base. The back of the head is fractured, and the face much 

1 From Hissarlik: Troja, Nos. 55, 67-9; llios. Nos. 160, 333-9; T, n, /. i, p. i, Fig. 162; 
from Yortan ; C. R. Ac. loc. cit. PI. I, and a similar example in the Berlin collection. 

- Hissarlik : Ilios^ No. 441 ; Yortan : C. K. Ac. 1900, PI. II, and an example in Berlin, 
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worn and almost featureless. The breasts are indicated close together with 
a roll of fat below them. The arms are comparatively long and folded 
across the belly. Round the waist is a broad girdle, which is largely con- 
cealed in front by the arms. The back is almost flat except for the girdle 
and a shallow groove, which runs the whole length of the back at right 
angles to the girdle. (Ht. So mm.) 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of correcting a slight error in the 
account of the circumstances in which the two flat marble figurines, pub- 
lished previously from Adalia, were found.^ I stated that they were said 
to have come from a mound at Kutchcrdiler-yaila. The finder has since 



Fig. 5.— Marble Figurine bought at Adalia. 


told me that he found them while digging for the foundations of a house 
several feet below the surface. When publishing them I was moreover 
not aware of the close parallel which is afforded by a white marble 
figurine found by Mr. Calvert near Kilia in the Thracian Chersonese.- 
There is a close likeness in the Hellespontine figure to the rounded 
-shoulders and sharp angle formed at the elbows, of the figurines from the 
Milyas, the forearm being rendered as in the larger of the two figures. 
The body also is exactly similar in the angularity of the hips. The legs of 
the Kilia figure are separated, but in a fragment from Hanai Tepc in the 


^ B.S.J. xvi, p. 105, PJ. VII, iS, 19, 


Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic^ 1901 3 P- 329. 
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Troad, published as a flower and figured in an inverted position,^ with which 
Mr. Calvert rightly compares the Kilia figure, it appears that the legs were 
not separated but rendered as in the figures from Kutcherdiler-yaila. The 
remarkable parallelism between the two sets of figures argues a close 
connection between the Hellespontinc area and the Milyas. 

By the courtesy of the Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum 1 am permitted to publish the clay 
figurine (Fig. 6), which was obtained by Mr. Hasluck in Constantinople 



Fig. 6 — Clav Fk; urine from Kul Tepk. 

and presented by him to the Museum. It was said to have been found at 
Kul Tepe near Caesarea. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke very kindly sends me the 
following note: ‘ B.M. 1913, 10-16. 2. Bought at Constantinople as from 
Kul Tepe. Presented by F. W. Hasluck, 1913. Height, 2 g ins. = 6 65 cm. 
A flat slab of fairly even thickness, in.= i‘45 cm., with slight projection 
of breasts, and rounded edges. Fractured at neck and right shoulder. 


' I / ws , No. 1551. 
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Black clay with surface shading to grey and yellow. The original burnish 
is partly preserved on back, hardly at all on front. Bticchero technique, 
like the Trojan and other Asiatic pottery. The back is plain, front incised 
and pierced with deep holes/ 

The main interest of the figure is its close likeness to the clay figurines 
published by Mr. Feet from Tchai Kenar,^ and the similar fragment from 
Fugla.^ That the Cappadocian statuette belongs to the same type of 
figure cut off at the hips,^ as that from Tchai Kenar is at once obvious. 
The proportions of the Cappadocian figure are rather more slender, the 
stumps which serve for arms being longer and narrower, and the waist 
smaller. The decoration is of a much less elaborate character. The 
V-shaped ornament of the Tchai Kenar figures, which Mr. Feet is inclined 
to compare with that on the Cucuteni figures, is wholly absent. The 
crossed sashes on the chest are also to be found on the Tchai Kenar 
figures, but are rendered by punctured bands similar to that which 
surrounds the waist of the present figure. In the Tchai Kenar figures 
the navel is represented by a dot surrounded by a circular shallower 
sinking. In the Cappadocian figure such a mark occurs, curiously 
enough, both above and below the waistband. All these figures show 
further details on the lower part of the abdomen. 

If the information as to the provenance of the figure is reliable,^ we 
have important evidence as to the cultural connections of the Milyas in 
prehistoric times with Eastern Asia Minor. The parallelism observed 
between the marble figurines from this district and those from the Helles- 
pontine area suggests an equally close relationship with the North-west. 
In a final paper I hope to summarise the evidence provided by the 
distribution of Sub-neolithic and Bronze Age remains in South-western 
Asia Minor in a discussion of their cultural and geographical relations. 

H. A. Ormerod. 

^ Annals, loc, cii. 

“ xvi, p. 104. 

® Mr. Peet compares certain Trojan examples {Ilios, Figs. 216, 220). The small marble 
figurine published by Mr. Woolley, Anjtals, vi, p. 92, PI. XXIV, from a tomb at Serrin in 
northern Syria is again reminiscent of the Tchai Kenar type. The violin-shaped figures of the 
Cyclades, Hissarlik and Yortan are also perhaps crude representatives of the same type. 

* Mr. Hasluck tells me that the vendors were natives of Caesarea. 


(To be cofitinued.') 
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Few terms in archaeology have become as ambiguous as the term 
Proto- Corinthian. Used at first not unreasonably of a class of small 
vases found over a wide area, which bear considerable resemblance to 
Corinthian pottery, the name has come to be applied to a number of 
vases which differ very widely from the fabrics originally so called. 
Furtwaengler first extended this term to two vases found near Thebes,^ 
and since then the appropriateness of the term has not been seriously 
questioned. Nowhere is this extension of the term more unsuitable than 
at Delphi, where a large quantity of Proto-Corinthian ware in the original 
sense of the term was found, ^ as well as the Geometric pottery which 
Perdrizet describes as follows : ® Me geometrique delphien appartient a la 
categoric appelee protocorinthienne par M. Furtwaengler: il est douteux 
qu’on puisse Tattribuer a une fabrique locale.’ The most cursory com- 
parison of the Geometric pottery of Delphi, hitherto classed as Proto- 
Corinthian, with the Proto-Corinthian originally so called, makes it 
clear that whatever be the provenance of the Geometric, the same name 
cannot reasonably be applied to both fabrics. In the real Proto-Corinthian 
pottery a variety of shapes occurs, all of small size.^ The most character- 
istic are the aryballos, the lekythos, the pyxis, and the long-necked, 
flat-bottomed jug. The Delphic Geometric pottery on the other hand 
has little variety in its shapes, and, as will be seen below, these differ in 
size and form from the Proto-Corinthian. Again the distribution of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery extends over a very wide area ; it occurs all over 

Jah7-btick, iii, p. 248. - Foitilles de Deiphes, v, pp. 146-155. 

3 Ibid. p. 133. 

^ For typical P.-C. shapes see Wilisch, Alikormthisch& Tonindiistrie^ p. 6; A 7 i 7 t, d. Inst. 
1S77, Pis. A-B, C-D ; Ai'give Heraeiun^ ii, pp. 124 ff. 
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the mainland of Greece, in Italy and Sicily,^ and even in Asia Minor.- 
The vases on the other hand which, as will appear later, may be brought 
in line with the Geometric pottery at Delphi, are few in number, and only 
found within a small area. 

The Geometric pottery found at Delphi is, with few exceptions, all of 
one type ; in striking contrast to this, at a later period various imported 
wares such as Corinthian, Melian and B.F. and R.F. Attic prevailed. 
A number of specimens, however, on account of their clay, varnish, and 
ornamentation are clearly imported. They are the following: — 

(r) Amphora of red-brown clay, covered save for a strip on the 
shoulder with dull, black varnish.*^ The decoration on the shoulder 
consists of triangles, vertical lines and horizontal wavy lines, and the 
execution is very poor. The shape finds its nearest parallel in the Black- 
Dipylon amphora shown in Wide, Geometrische Vasen^ Figs. 67, 68, but 
the poorness of the design is against an attribution to Attica, and the 
provenance of this vase must remain doubtful. 

(2) Two fragments of reddish-yellow clay, the varnish being red- 
brown.^ They are most likely Tirynthian. The scheme of the cross 
within a circle occurs at Tiryns ^ ; so too does the false spiral consisting of 
a row of circles joined by tangents,^ a pattern which is particularly common 
on the Theran amphorae.^ On the Delphic pottery the false spiral is 
unknown. 

(3) Fouilles de Delphes^ Nos. 45, 54 and 55. To judge from the 
illustrations these are not Delphic.^ The pattern on No. 54 is typical of 
Laconian Geometric pottery and the sherd may well be an importation 
from Laconia.^^ 

^ Mon. Antichi i i, p. 798 ; ibid, xvii \ J.H.S. 1912, p. 326. 

- Doerpfeld, Troja utid llion^ i, p. 309. Koeme, Gordion, p, 186. 

Perdrizet {Fouilles de Delphes, v, p. 145, Nos. 142-144) publishes three sherds which he 
calls Milesian. Prinz (Naukratis^ p. 134, note 2) rightly questioned this attribution, though he 
had only seen photographs of the fragments. Personal inspection has convinced me that they 
belong to the so-called Melian ware found in such large quantities in Rheneia and unfortunately for 
the most part still unpublished. (But see J.H.S. 1902, p. 46.) 

Fouilles de Delphes^ p. 133, No. i. 

® Ibid. Nos. 34 and 35. 

Tiryns, i, Pi. XVII, i and S. 

* Ibid. XVII, 8 : XX, 3. 

^ Wide, op. cit. Figs, 1-9. 

'* I could not find these sherds when I visited Delphi, 

See B.S.A. xiii, p, 120, Fig. i h. 
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(4) Ibid, Nos. 74-81. Perdrizet classes these together and justly calls 
them 'geometrique neglige.’ The fragment No. 80 both in clay and in 
decoration, closely resembles the amphora No. i. 

Apart from these specimens the Geometric ware at Delphi is quite 
homogeneous in clay, varnish and decoration. The clay is a pale yellow 
and mostly has a very decided greenish tinge, rarely is it a pinkish yellow. 
The varnish on the best specimens is intensely black and has a remarkably 
tin'e metallic lustre,^ but in many cases this has largely worn off. In 
isolated examples the varnish is bright red, probably through the firing. 

Shapes . — The shapes are practically confined to four : — 

(a) Kraters of medium size.- These judging from several fragments 
which were found, sometimes had ring-stems." 

{]}) Two-handled bowls ov.shjphoz] large or small.’^ 

(0 I. The commonest form is the jug with trefoil lip.'"'* The 

trefoil-lipped jug is one of the commonest Geometric shapes and occurs in 
Dipylon ware, in Rhodian Geometric, at Halos and at Tiryns.® 

2. A less common variety of jug has a round lip with flattened 
edge.*^ 

{d) Amphorae. This does not appear to have been a very popular 
shape as there are only two fragments which can be definitely assigned to 
amphorae. As both are from the neck of the vase only, the exact shape 
cannot be fixed with certainty. 

Lastly there is one fragment of a pyxis which on account of its clay 
and varnish, certainly’' belongs to the local ware.^ 

Decoration . — The most constant decorative scheme on this ware is to 
cover the body of the vase with a series of narrow horizontal bands. It is 

^ E.g. Foniiks de Dclphcs^ Eigs. 528, 53S. 

“ Ibid. Fig. 501. 

•’ E.g. Fig. 504, For ring-stems elsewhere see 7 'irynSy i, \x 164; B.C.H. 1912, p. 499. 
Some were also found at Halos (E.S.A. xviii, p. 23). 

^ Large, e.g, FoitiUes de Delphes, Figs. 507, 50S ; small, ibid. Figs. 5 [0-512. 

Ibid. Fig. 528. Terdrizet says of this fragment ‘ haut de cruche ou d’amphora/ but it is 
<iuite clear that it is the neck of a jug, as the curve of the trefoil Up can be dearly traced. 

® Aik. Mitt. 1S93, PI. VIIL 2; BX.IL 1912, p. cot; IKS. A. xviii, p. 22; Tiryns, i, 

n, xrv. 

^ Fotiillei de Delphes, Fig. 537. 

s Ibid. No. 56. 
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precisely this which has caused so much misunderstanding, because largely 
on account of these bands the term Proto-Corinthian was first used for the 
Delphic ware, although there is no more widespread ornamentation in 
Geometric pottery. It occurs on Dipylon ware/ on the Geometric pottery 
of Thera 2 and Tiryns/and also on Proto-Attic vases.^ Of frequent occur- 
rence too are vertical strokes, and they are especially common as a frame 
for some more distinctive pattern (Fig. i a, f).^ Zigzag lines, which occur, 
generally several together, both vertically and horizontally, are very 
popular (Fig. i a).® Numerous parallels can be adduced for this scheme, 
as in Thera, Crete, Boeotia and Tiryns.*^ Fig. i b shows a more elaborate 
form of the ornament ; for here the apex of each zigzag is joined to the 
horizontal bands above and below by short vertical strokes. This is 
exactly paralleled by a Geometric vase found at Corinth.® Besides these 
accurately drawn zigzags, short vertical wavy lines are very frequent^ 

The maeander is very common at Delphi, although it is generally 
simple and never attains the elaboration found on Dipylon ware. The 
so-called ‘ Treppen maeander’ is unknown. A development, can, however, 
be traced at Delphi. The simplest form is not continuous (Fig. i d) ; 
in the next stage the maeander is continuous but still of simple design 
(Fig. I Fouilles de Delphes^ Fig. 501, shows a still more intricate type. 
These maeanders are always filled in with hatched lines, when, as 
generally, they form the chief design ; but a narrow maeander without 
hatching, forming one of several narrow bands of decoration, also occurs.^^ 
The commonness of this ornament makes an enumeration of parallels in 
other Geometric styles unnecessary. The most striking of all the 

1 Wide, op. cii. Figs. 48-54 ; ’Apx* 1898, PI. Ill, 2, and IV, 2 ; 1912, p. 33, 

Fig. 10. 

2 Dragendorfif, Thera^ ii, Figs. 344 a-b, 357. 

3 Tiryns, i, PI. XIV, 1. 

^ Jahrbtich, 1887, p. 45, Fig. 3. Good examples at Delphi are Fottilles de Delp/ies^ Figs. 501, 
507, 508. 

® Cf. also Fottilles de Delphes^ Fig. 506. 

® Cf. also ibid. Figs. 501, 506. 

^ Wide, op. cit. Fig. 1-9; Aih. Mitt. 1903, p. 102, Fig. 19 (Thera) j Wide, Fig. 27 ; B.S.A. 
xii, p. 35, Fig. 12 (Crete) ; Wide, Figs. 34, 35, 38, 39 (Boeotia) ; Tirytts, PI. XX, 3. 

® Amer. Jotirn. o/Arc/i. 1905, PI. XII, A. 4. 

® F.g. Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 505, 507, 50S, 548, 549, Parallels elsewhere are Wide, 
Figs. 32, 33, 36, 37, 40 5 Ath. Mitt. 1903, Beilage xxvi and xxviii, 

Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 507 and 528. 

/ Ibid. Figs. 505, 508, 509. 

Ibid. Figs. 509, 520. 
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decorations on . these vases is certainly the continuous spiral which occurs 
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Fig. I. — Patterns^on Geometric Pottery at Delphi, (Scale 1:2.) 


constantly, both vertically and horizontally. It has already been em- 
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phasised that at Delphi the row of circles joined by tangents is unknown. 
On the other hand the true spiral is rare on other Geometric fabrics ^ but 
is characteristic at Delphi. Horizontally it is most popular on the 
neck of kraters and skyphoi (Fig. i a and f),^ but it is also found on the 
neck of a jug. Arranged vertically its usual place is on the neck of an 
amphora or jug.^ In several patterns the main element is a number of 
concentric circles. The most elaborate and also the most frequent is 
shown in Fig. i c.^ It consists of two sets of five concentric circles ; the 
innermost circle is divided into four segments by two diameters which are 
reserved in the clay. The segments are filled with cross-hatching. 
Between the two sets of circles is a curious wavy line ending at the top and 
bottom in an eight-armed svastika. In some cases the wavy line continues 
horizontally over the top of the circles.^ There are no less than six 
examples of this scheme. In the nearest parallels to this decoration the 
segments are always wholly varnished and not cross-hatched.® The eight- 
armed svastika can only be paralleled from Boeotia.^ Slightly different 
is Fotiilles de DelpheSy Fig. 514. Here the innermost circle is filled with 
lines at right angles to each other and parallel to the two diameters. This 
is closely paralleled by sherds from the Acropolis and the Argive Heraion.^ 
On the sherd Fouilles de Delphes^ Fig. 516, there are simply thirteen well 
drawn concentric circles. The combination of star and leaf rosette 
reproduced in Fig. i g occurs several times and forms a metope-like panel 
flanked on either side by vertical strokes.® Similar in arrangement is the 
pattern of alternate ' hour-glasses ^ and strokes.^® Fig. i e is from the 


‘ The true spiral occurs a few times at Thera [Thera, ii, Figs. 316, 321, 327 ; Ath. Mitt. 1903, 
Beil, vi, 3, and xiv, 5 and 6) and also in Crete [B-.S.A. xii, pp. 30 and 32). Dragendorff 
( Thera, ii, p. 157) says that this running spiral is constant on Proto-Corinthian ware. He seems to 
he thinking only of those vases which, as I hope to show, are not P.-C. at all, but Delphic 
Geometric. I know no example of such a spiral on real P.-C. 

^ See also Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 501 and 507. 

^ Ibid. Figs. 528, 529, 

4 Ibid. Fig. 513. 

® As on Fig. 513. 

® E.g. Tiryns, i, p. 154, Fig, 18 ; B.C.H. 1911, p. 356, Fig. 7 ; Wide, op. Hi., Figs. 32, 65, 
66 ; B.S.A. xii. p. 41. 

^ Thus it occurs on a Boeotian figurine [Monuments IHot, i, PL III, and on Boeotian 
Geometric vases [^Q€ci\2.-a,Jah^b2tch, iii. p. 352, Figs. 29 and 30: Ath^ Mitt. 1901, p. 35, Fig, i). 

® Graef, Akropolisscherben, PI. X, No. 272; Arg. Her. ii, PI. LVIll, 12 b. 

Fouilles de DelphcspT\g. 524. 

Ibid. Fig, 521. The ‘hour-glass’ occurs frequently on Geometric ware. E.g. Vases 
Antiques du Louvre, A. 266, 298 ; B.C.H. 1911, p. 355, Fig. 6, and 1912, p. 501, Fig. 8. 
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shoulder of a round-lipped jug ^ which is entii'ely covered with horizontal 
lines except for a single row of small buds on the shoulder. Lozenges, 
generally enclosing dots are not infrequent,- and in one case at least this is 
elaborated into a net pattern.^ On Fig. i a the lozenges have two strokes 
parallel to the shorter sides of the oblong. Lastly a row of S-shaped 
curves occurs several times.^ 

So far all the patterns which have been considered, have been confined 
to purely Geometric forms, but human and animal figures are, if not 
very common, at least adequately represented. Birds are naturally the 
commonest and the method in which they are drawn varies. Sometimes 
one leg only is shown;^ sometimes two,® and in some cases they seem to 
have four.'^ The bodies are generally in silhouette but also occur in outline 
with hatching.^ On two examples the birds hold worms or small snakes in 
their beaks.® Other animals represented are the stag, the horse and two 
boars facing each other.^® Warriors appear on three sherds. On two 
a duel seems to have been portrayed, while on the third there is a 
charioteer.^^ The type of the men is similar to that on Dipylon vases, 
their bodies being protected by the characteristic ^Boeotian' shield. 
An interesting technical detail is noticeable on the animal figures. The 
outline was originally drawn in thinner varnish, with the result that while 
the body is in good lustrous black varnish, the contour is a bright orange 
yellow. The whole gives a somewhat polychrome effect. 

A small number of vases or sherds from other places, both from their 
technique and their decoration, clearly belong to the Delphic class. They 
are the following : — 

(i) Oinochoe with trefoil lip found near Thebes.^- This vase has 
recently been classed together with a number of Proto-Corinthian jugs 
from Italy, with which in reality it has nothing in common. Its decoration 
however, namely the vertical and horizontal spiral, the hatched maeander 

’ Foitilles de Delphes^ Fig. 527. - Ibid, Fig. 530. 

- Ibid. Fig. 505. ^ Ibid, Figs. 517, 543 > 544- 

Ibid. Fig. 547. Ibzd. Figs. 541, 542, 545, 546. 

Ibid, Fip, 548, 552- ^ Figs. 54S, 549. 

Ibid. Fig.s. 542, 546. This nioiij occurs fiist on an early vase from Melos {Bxctiv. at 
Phylakopi,^ PI. XI, 5). In the Geometric period the Delphic examples may be paralleled by 
B.C.H. 1911, p. 352; Ath, Mitt. 1903, Beil, x, i ; Arg, Her, ii, FI. LVIII, 13. 

Fonilks de Delphes, Figs. 536, 539, 540. 

Ibid, Figs, 536, 537, 538. 

Published by Furtwaengler in Jahiluch^ 1S88, p. 24S. J.M.S. 1912, p. 339. 
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the row of birds and the zigzag lines, is typically Delphic. For the ship 
no parallel can be adduced from Delphi but, considering the small quantity 
of Geometric pottery actually found and its fragmentary condition, this 
can hardly cause surprise. The ship is certainly not an object which is 
represented on Proto-Corinthian pottery, but it is not infrequent on Dipylon 
ware.^ Another important fact is that this vase was found in Boeotia ; but 
as it is radically different from the local Boeotian ware, what is more 
natural than that it should have been imported from the neighbouring 
Phocis ? 

(2) Two-handled bowl found with No. this also has the character- 
istic ornamentation. 

(3) Krater with a foot.*'^ This is a Delphic shape and the decoration 
is no less typical. 

(4) Skyphos with a good example of the horizontal spiral.^ The 
clay is yellow with a green tinge, the varnish is red. Several sherds at 
Delphi show a similar redness ; one in particular proves that this is due to 
firing, as it is partly red and partly black. 

(5) Bowl found in the archaic necropolis at Thera.'*^ The clay, the 
varnish, which is a deep metallic black, and the decoration consisting of 
spiral, maeander and a rather roughly drawn light-armed svastika sur- 
mounting a wavy line, all point to Delphi. It is quite different from the 
other vases with which it is published. 

(6) Sherd from Aegina, decorated with a row of birds and horizontal 
and vertical lines.^ Pallat admits that both in clay and varnish it differs 
from the other sherds from the site. The row of birds has an exact 
parallel at Delphi.^ 

(7) Two fragments of trefoil-lipped jugs from Aegina.^ They are 
decorated with vertical spirals, eight-armed svastika, and hatched 
maeander. 

(8) Skyphos in Dresden, from Greece, but its exact provenance 

^ xix, PI. VIIL Reinach, Repertoire des Vases Feints ^ p. 190, 4. 

^ Figured vajahrh* 188S, loc, cit, ^ Dragendorff, Tkera^ ii, p. 190, Fig. 3 82. 

* Ibid. p. 191, Fig. 383, ® Ath. Mitt. 1903, Beilage xxxiii, i. 

® Aih. Mitt 1S97, p. 278, Fig. 10. ^ Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 547. 

® Furtwaengler, Aegma^ i, p. 449, Nos. 172, 173. 
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unknown.^ The varnish is an intense black and the decoration character- 
istic. Vases with the lower half of the body entirely varnished occur also 
at Delphi.^ 

A rather minute analysis of the Delphic Geometric pottery has been 
necessary for two reasons : in the first place to show that its various 
decorative motifs either do not occur at all, or only rarely, on Proto- 
Corinthian ware,^ and secondly, to make it quite clear that the ornamenta- 
tion on the Delphic Geometric has parallels on most of the other Geometric 
fabrics, It is most nearly related to the Attic style, for besides the absence 
of a slip on both, there is a close resemblance in the animal and human 
figures and in the linear ornaments. Of north Greek Geometric pottery 
unfortunately comparatively little is known, but there are a few points of 
similarity with the Halos ware and the Boeotian Geometric. Great origin- 
ality cannot thus be claimed for the Delphic pottery, but it is at least not 
unimportant that another example can be added to the list of local 
Geometric fabrics, and that this fabric was not entirely confined to the place 
in which it was made, but was to some extent exported. 

M. L. W. Laistner. 


^ Jahrb, 1892. Arckaeologischer Anzeige}\ p. 162, No. 24. 

2 Fotiilles de Delpkes^ Figs. 51 1 and 512. 

3 Thus the ‘hour-glass’ occurs on a skyphos in Munich {New Caialogne, 216) which is classed 
there as Proto-Corinthian. 



THE TOPOGRAPHY OF MEGARA* 


According to early investigators of the topography of the Megarid, 
the sites of Minoa and Nisaea were identified, the former with the small hill 
surmounted by a mediaeval castle standing in the middle of the coast-Hne 
in front of Megara, and the latter as the hill upon which is the church of 
St George, above the hamlet of Pachi (Fig. 4). Spratt^ was the first to 
suggest this identification, which he based both on the existence of 
remains of ancient buildings around the small hill and on the assumption 
that it was originally severed from the land (Fig. i). 

His view was subsequently confirmed by Lolling.^ 

It has, however, recently been suggested ^ that the site identified as 
Nisaea is really the site of Minoa, while that given to Minoa is the real 
Nisaea. This reversal of the accepted identification is based on the fact 
that when Demosthenes in 424 made his attempt to capture the Long 
Walls of Megara, reinforcements were sent from Athens by land via 
Eleusis. These reinforcements, it is urged, would have taken up their 
position immediately outside the eastern Long Wall of Megara, as it 
would have been both difficult and dangerous to make the long circuit 
round the north of Megara and camp outside the western wall. Since, 
therefore, Minoa is expressly described by Thucydides as being at the end 
of the Long Wall near which the Athenians camped, it can only be placed 
on the hill of St. George. The same arguments used by previous writers 
to explain the difficulty of the title of vrjcro^, as given to Minoa, are used 
in this case in regard to the other hill and it is assumed that the marsh 
now lying to the east of the village of Pachi extended right round the hill 
and joined the sea. 

^ Journal oj the Geographical Society ^ vol. viii, part ii, p. 205. 

2 Ath. Mitt. V, p. I. » Ath, Mitt xxix, p. 79. 
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How far this identification of the sites is correct will be seen by an 
analysis, in the light of present conditions, of the topographical evidence 
given by Thucydides in his description of events connected with the two 
places. 

There were altogether during the Peloponnesian War two expeditions 
to the coast of Megara. 

The first ^ was in 427, when Nikias sailed to Minoa, which was used by 
the Megareans as a ^povpLov,^ He besieged the island and, apparently after 
little or no resistance, captured it. The object of the Athenian attack was, 
according to Thucydides, threefold : it was to enable Athens to have a 
(j)vXafc7] nearer than Budorum in Salamis, to prevent raids and \r)<jTO)v 
iKTTOpLTrai and to blockade Megara. There were three distinct operations 
on the part of Nikias : the fiirst was the captui'e of Suo Trvpyco irpoe^ovre . . 
diTo T7]9 NicraLag. The second is described in the phrase top eaTrXovi/ 69 ra 
pbeTa^v Ti)9 v^crov eKevOepdoora^. By the third he direreiXL^e koX to €k t')}9 
rjireipovj fj /card y€cj)vpav Std Tevciyov^ iiTL^orjOeLa rfj vrjcrcp, ov ttoXu htexovo-rf 
TjlTeLpOV. 

The second expedition ^ was in 424, when Demosthenes and Hippo- 
krates made a sudden dash by sea upon Minoa at night-time. The latter 
with six hundred hoplites took up his position ev hpi^p^an o6ev i^rXiv-devov 
rd reixv direix^v ov iroXv, The former with a force of Plataean 'yjriXoC 
lay in ambush at the 'EvvdXtov (or "EvvaXetov). 

Arrangements were then made with traitoi*s within the Long Walls to 
enable the Athenians to enter. Certain men, who were the traitors, had 
been in the habit of conveying a boat {dfcartov dpicfirjpt/cov) secretly by night 
to the harbour, and there running the blockade 0)9 XyaraC. They had 
made a point of getting the permission of the governor to open the gates 
and ^had then carried the boat down on a waggon. They subsequently 
carried it back again before dawn Kara Td<; iriXa^ . . . 07ra»9 to£ 9 e/c t7}9 
"‘AOrjvaioi^ d(j>avr}<^ Bi] eirj 7) ^vXafcrj, fir) 6W09 iv Xi/ievi ttXolov 
< j)avepov firjBevo^;* 

The Athenian plan was to rush the gates with the connivance of the 
traitors when the waggon which conveyed the boat was half-way through. 

This they did and the Plataean ^jrLXol enreBpafiov ov vvv to rpoTralov 
ecTTL and, once within the gates, they got possession of the walls. 

The Peloponnesian garrision resisted for a time, but finally fled to 
^ Thuc. iii, 51. '2 Pausanias (viii, 6, i) also calls it a (ppovpiov. 3 
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Nisaea, and the Athenians, who now held all the land between Megara and 
the sea, proceeded to negotiate for the capture of the walls of the town 
itself. But the treachery within the city was discovered and they retired. 
They then turned their attention to Nisaea, which evdm 'rTeptereL%L^ov, and 
they sent for material and workmen from Athens to enable them to 
carry out their work quickly. Meantime, during their negotiations with the 
traitors in Megara, four thousand hoplites and six hundred horsemen had 
come from Athens during the night. 

The walling round of Nisaea is described as follows: ap^dfievoc airb 
Tov T€LX0V9 b elxov /cat SwiH:oBo/j,7](ravT€9 to irpo^ M.€yapea<is dir eKeLvov 
ifcarepcodev e? dakaacrav T 779 Td(j)pop re fcal SceXop^epr} r) 

crrparcdn 

Later on in the fourth book ^ Thucydides mentions the following 
important points in regard to the topography of Nisaea. By the treaty of 
423, he says, the Athenians in Nisaea and Minoa were not to go beyond 
the road which led dirb t&p ttvX&p t&p irapd Ntcroy, eVl to Tloaeihcbpiop 
ditb Be TOV TloaeiBcoPLOv €V0V9 eirl ttjv yecpvpap ttjp 69 Mipcbap» 

Now the operations of Nikias during the first expedition are by no 
means clear. The phrase Svo Trypyco irpoixoPTe . , . awb t ^9 TSSt(raLa<; is not 
very definite. Jowett ^ gives the alternative translations of ‘ two towers on 
the side of the island towards Nisaea ^ or ‘ two towers projecting from 
Nisaea,’ The latter rendering, however, can plainly be ruled out, as the 
operations of Nikias are distinctly limited to Minoa and the second act 
appears to be incidentally the result of the first. By * freeing the channel’ 
he presumably destroyed a bridge. But from the text of the treaty ot 
423 it is clear that there was a bridge joining Minoa to the mainland. It is, 
therefore, safe to infer that there was no bridge from 427 to 424, but that, 
as soon as the Athenians had got possession of the Long Walls, they 
linked up Minoa to the mainland, and the bridge thus built, perhaps on 
the site of that destroyed by Nikias, is that mentioned in the treaty. 

There are at the present day on the small hill crowned by the mediaeval 
fortress, fairly extensive remains unconnected with the mediaeval walls, 
of a wall of Hellenic structure of the close-fitting semi-polygonal type 
common in the fifth century.^ It runs along the south side of the hill in a 
^ iv, 1 18. ^ Vol. i, p. 201. 

® This wall, which is plainly of the utmost importance to any topographical study of the site, 
appears to have escaped the notice of Spratt and of Lolling, and Bdlte and Weicker do not attach 
any importance to it. See Fig. 3 and 8 on map. 
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south-easterly direction and comes to an end at an angle with a return 
side running north-east In a line with the south-eastern side there are 
remains of a wall in the sea — a continuation, as it were, of the wall on the 
hill This latter was identified by Spratt as a mole. From its direction, 
however, which is distinctly a^ro 'Ncaala^;, it might well be one of the 
two projecting towers. Arnold's suggestion,^ therefore, that one of the 
towers was probably on the end of a mole running out from Minoa and 
the other on a corresponding mole which ran out to it from the mainland, 
is not without foundation. 

To the north of the hill and to the west of 'the main road are two 
square foundations, noticed by Spratt, Avhich are at the right angle and 
in the right position to have belonged to a bridge or causeway from the 
hill across the intervening morass, to firm land. 

The third part of the operations of Nikias implies the existence of a 
wall along the north side of the hill; but there are little or no traces 
of walls on that side, and as the mediaeval buildings have encroached on 
the hillside to a greater extent on the north than on the south, there is 
little chance of finding any wall there. 

The account of the expedition of Demosthenes and Hippokrates is 
hardly plainer than that of the previous expedition. Not the least of the 
difficulties is the uncertainty of the meaning of the text. The two positions 
at the opvy/jLa and the ^^vvdXLov are obviously near together and both near 
the walls, the latter, according to Thucydides, being the nearer. But 
the exact method of the conveyance of the boat is uncertain. It was, 
as subsequent events showed, taken through a gate in the Long Walls and 
conveyed down a ditch at the side of one of the walls to the sea. 
Of the two walls it is almost certain that the wall which ran near Minoa 
is meant.^ 

It is obvious, therefore, that the boat was launched (or would have 
been launched, according to the story the \r)orTai told their dpx(ov)y on the 
west side of Minoa outside the harbour, for the west Long Wall must have 
ended opposite the middle of Minoa, or more probably at the west end 
of the island, and certainly not at the east end. The difficult phrase OTrm 
* . . . acf)av'i]^ Sr] eir] rj <^v\aKri, p,r] 6W09 iv r® Xcpbivc ttXolov (j)av€pov 
^ Vol. i, p. 414. 

If the site of the Long Wall has been rightly identified (see below, p. 7 ^}> l^tie boat could not 
possibly have been conveyed outside the walls there, as the ground is too steep and rocky and there 
could not have been any ditch. 
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however, does not mean, as Jowett interprets it,^ that the 
Athenian watch would be baffled because ^ the vessel would never appear 
in the harbour at all ’ ; it does not refer to the fact that the Athenian watch 
was baffled because the boat was always outside the harbour, it refers 
rather to the withdrawal of the boat every night before dawn withiu the 
walls, the result of which would be that the Athenians would not see it 
drawn up on the shore. This interpretation is adopted by the scholiast, 
who paraphrases the sentence into 6 Vco 9 a(^ai ^€9 hrj6ev y ^Ad7}paLoi<; 
t/ (jyvXdrTecrdac, ov ydp opro<? ip rco Meyapi/CM Xipievb ifXoiov 

<j)apepov Scd to eVrov yU.60’ ypuepav KpvTrrecrOai to dtcdnov, ciiropov rjp 

yv&vai Tots ^ A6r}paioL<; vcf)^ d)V tlv&v XyaTevovTai* 

The plot by which the Athenians captured the Long Walls was 
eminently successful The site of the two positions taken by the two parts 
of their forces is necessarily dependent on the site of the Long Wall between 
Minoa and Megara. The gate in the wall and the Tpoiralov must similarly be 
close at hand. It is assumed, however, by Bolte and Weicker that there 
was no gate in the western wall.*^ The reason given for this assumption 
is quite inadequate and the course of events suggests that there was a 
gate in each wall, for the forces from Eleusis arrived after the capture of 
the Long Walls, and it would therefore be easy for the Athenians, who had 
entered by the West Gate, to let in their reinforcements by the East Gate. 
It would also be extremely unlikely that there was a gate in only one of 
the Long Walls. The Long Walls of Athens, on which those at Megara 
were modelled, had more than one gate in each wall^ The chief obstacle, 
then, to placing Minoa on the west thus disappears. 

The Athenian siege of Nisaea was no small undertaking. The 
suggestion that if the hill of St. George is Nisaea, it could not possibly 
have been walled off in two days, which is the time Thucydides gives to 
the operation,^ is of no importance, for the i\thenians, as the historian 
expressly states, had sent for material and workmen from Athens for the 
very purpose of doing the work in the shortest possible time. 

What exactly was the nature of the operations is not quite clear. 


^ Op. cit. i, p. 289. 

2 Op. cit. p. 84. ‘ Wenn der peloponnesische Kommandant sich bereden lasst, in der dem 

Feinde zugekehrten Mauer ein Toi* zu ofFnen, so muss mann schliessen dass es in der andern 
Mauer kein Tor gab.’ 

^ See Kaupert’s large map : ‘Die Halbinsel Peiraeus.* 

^ See Atlu Mitt, xxix, p. 87, 
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Their main object was certainly to cut off Nisaea from Megara, This the 
Athenians did by building a cross-wall — as Thucydides says — from the 
Long Wall at Nisaea (aTro rod o elxov) to the sea. If, however,, 

Jowett’s translation is correct they drew another, or rather two others, from 
the cross-wall to the sea. But this would involve a quite needless waste of 
time and labour and it seems better to refer iiceivov in the phrase air 
iK 6 Lvov e/carepcoOev 69 OdXacrcrav to the o el^ov of the preceding 

sentence, and not to the T 6 i %09 implied in hLOL/cohofjbrjcravTe^, The wall built 
would thus start from the inside and from the outside of the Long Wall and 
run thence to the coast on each side both of Nisaea and of the Long Wall, 
being roughly of a A shape. 

Now there are at the present day extensive remains of walls on the 
hill of St. George, which are shown correctly but insufficiently on Spratds 
and Lolling’s maps and incorrectly on Kaupert’s survey.^ A large wall 
about two metres broad starts at the church and runs almost due east along 
the ridge of the hill. As this ridge curves round to the north the wall 
follows it in three angular bends until it runs due north. Between the 
church and the last bend are remains of one tower only, facing the south 
near the church : at this point the wall is about one-and-a-half metres high. 
At the point where the wall runs due north a second wall meets it, running 
due north-west down a steep slope to a small valley on the north side ot 
the hill. It can only be traced half-way down the hill and has three towers 
on the west side, with a double width of wall between the last two. The 
main wall continues down the eastern spur of the hill at a steep angle, 
almost down to the plain. It has altogether seven towers, all on the east side, 
but it is not so well preserved here as on the summit 

Now Spratt calls the wall modern and Lolling did not think it was 
very old,^ but there seems to be no doubt whatever that it is ancient. It is 
built of rough unshaped blocks of rock, without mortar, and is of a type 
frequently found on ancient sites (Fig. 2), The Phokian wall at Thermo- 
pylae, and the walls of the so-called Herakleion at Marathon are built in 
exactly the same way and the former has towers of much the same 
dimensions. 

Bolte and Weicher, however, who have to explain these walls to 
fit in with their identification of the hill with Minoa, recognise them as 
the wall with which Nikias aTrereuxt^e to i/c T779 rjirdpov^ and believe that 

‘ Section 4 (Salamis). 2 
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the original tower of the Megarean fortress stood on the site of the church. 
But, as Thucydides expressly stated that the wall of Nikias was y Kara 
'y€(j)vpai> and as the main wall which extends from the church round to 
the plain was built to cut off the hill//vm the sea and from the east, as 



Fig. 2. — The Wall on the Summit of Fig. 3. — Fifth-Century Wall (in Foue- 
THE Hill of St. George, ground) at the Foot of Minoa. (See 

8 on Map.) 



Fig. 4 — Hill of St. George from the Mediaeval Castle. 


the alignment of its towers shows, and so could not possibly be in any 
relation to a bridge to the mainland, the identification seems quite without 
reason. 

From the general appearance and position of the main wall, therefore, 
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it seems better, without definitely identifying the hill either as Minoa or 
Nisaea, to recognise it as the chief defence of the acropolis built early in 
the fifth century when the hill belonged to Megara, and to suppose that it 
continued from the church southwards, to the village of Pachi, and that at 
the point where it ran down to the plain on the north an eastern Long 
Wall was built to join it. The extremity in each case has disappeared 
owing to the ease with which a wall on the level could be dismantled 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

The second and shorter wall which runs to the north-west is rather 
difficult to explain. Perhaps it represents the line of fortification which 
the main wall followed before the Long Walls were built — a line pre- 
sumably running along the northern and western slopes of the hill, and 
so round again to the church, forming the circuit wall of a separate fortress,, 
which the hill must have been before the Long Walls were built. The 
fact that the towers are on the west side, however, is an argument against 
this view, and it might, perhaps, judging by the position of these towers, 
be the wall which preceded the main wall running eastwards from the 
church before the Long Walls were built, and rendered obsolete by the 
inclusion, at a later date, of the peak on which the church stands in the 
defences of the hill. 

In any case it seems impossible to identify it either with the wall of 
Nikias or with the 'rrepireixi'Criia of Demosthenes. Each of these was 
of so temporary a nature that it is hardly likely that even traces could 
remain. 

The road mentioned in the treaty of 423 clearly ran east and west,, 
whether the bridge is placed at the hill of St. George or at the smaller hill. 
But that it did not run in a straight line seems suggested by the mention 
of the Hocreihdyviov^ which is a middle point at which it might well have 
bent at an angle. The modern road (Fig. 4) does not seem to be in 
the same position as the rough track which Spratt shows. But it runs 
almost east and west and is most probably on the site of the ancient road. 
The Jlooreihd)VLov, which, presumably was near the sea, might therefore, 
well be on the site of the little church near the modern mole 
east of the small hill,- and the road in ancient days, as now, would 
have bent at that point at a slight angle to the north and passed 
close to the bridge. If the square bastion foundations now at the west of 
the road and north-east of the mediaeval castle really represent the bridge 
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of Minoa— and it is hard to explain them otherwise — then the line of the 
road is proved and the hill cannot possibly be Nisaea. 

This argument is admittedly not based on certainty, but the absence 
at the other hill of any traces either of a bridge from the hillside to the 
plain, or of a building which might be the sanctuary of Poseidon are in its 
favour. Further, the assumption of B5lte and Weicker that the hill of 
St George was originally an island seems quite without foundation, for, 
although the marsh might have extended round the northern end of the 
hill, it could not possibly have been at the foot of the steep slope which is 
crowned by the turreted wall, and, failing that, the only way to evolve an 
island at all at this place would be to include the long hill to the east of 
church ; and to do that would be to make Minoa so large as to be impossi- 
ble to defend ; it would also render the main wall defending the east side 
of the hill quite meaningless. The absence of any traces of fortifications 
cast of the turret-wall is important in this connection. 

The hill previously identified as Minoa, on the other hand, has, with- 
out any doubt, been originally an island, or at least an island according to 
the description of Thucydides, Le, cut off from the mainland by marshes. 
If, as the writers above referred to believe, the eminence of St. George was 
once an island, the same argument must apply with much greater force to 
the other hill, with the result that the argument for the former is weakened. 
On the other hand, while everything points to the existence of marshes 
round the smaller hill, this argument does not apply a for'tiori to the larger. 
All that one is justified in inferring is that, if there were marshes round the 
former they would, perhaps, extent round to the back of the latter hill. It 
needs much stronger geological evidence to show that they made it a 
complete island. 

But at the present day there arc no traces whatever of marsh-land on 
the north of the hill of St. George, while, as Spratt and others have noticed, 
round the east side of the other hill is a stretch of water, some 25 feet 
wide, which passes through a channel under the main road, and at the west 
and north sides the ground is marshy. 

The case for the identification of the smaller hill with Minoa thus 
seems very strong. The occurrence of Mycenaean pottery ^ on the hill is 
further evidence which must not be neglected in view of the name and 
Cretan traditions of Minoa. Nothing of a similar nature has been 

^ Alh . Mitt , XXIX, p. 95. 
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found on the other hill, which is mostly of rock and has no earth 
stratification. 

There remains one other question which has not been touched upon by 
previous writers. As in 437 Athens held Minoa and yet had not got 
possession of the land between the Long Walls, which is clear both from the 
description of the expedition and in particular from the fact that Nikias 
built an a7roTet%6cr/ia to defend Minoa from the mainland, it seems certain 
that there was a cross-wall along the coast between the two Long Walls ; 
otherwise it would have been an easy matter for the Athenians to land a 
force of almost any size they wished between the Long Walls, and the 
attack made by Demosthenes would have been a farcical waste of time. 
Since the Long Walls were copied from those of Athens the cross-wall 
would be the equivalent of the walls from Eetioneia to Munychia harbour, 
or to the inner cross-wall on the north slopes of Munychia hill The Long 
Walls were built soon after 455, but this cross-wall need not necessarily 
have been built at the same time, for, as long as the Megareans held Minoa, 
it would be almost impossible for an enemy to effect a landing. It was 
probably built just before 427, when an attack was to be expected at any 
moment ; it might even have been put up hurriedly immediately after the 
fall of Minoa. 

There are, unfortunately, no traces above ground of such a wall, but 
it must have followed the line of the modern road between the two 
hills. 

The extent of the harbour of Nisaea cannot be definitely settled, but, 
as it had to hold a large number of ships on several occasions, it may have 
included both the natural harbour immediately on the west of the promon- 
tory of Pachi and the modern artificial harbour on the east side. West- 
wards it could not have extended beyond the Hellenic wall which projects 
into the sea. That it extended as far is clear both from the use of Minoa 
as a blockade station and from the tradition that it Avas at Minoa that the 
Cretan fleet was anchored.^ 

Except Thucydides no other author gives any evidence that is at all 
helpful. Pausanias,2 who had plainly visited the Megarean plain, merely 
says that Minoa, vrjcro^ ov /jieydXT] rrapijfceL rrjv Ncorauav. Strabo,^ who 

^ Steamers of fairly large draught come in quite close to the modern mole at the foot of the 
small hill. 

2 i, 44- 3- “ ix, I- 4- 
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could not have seen the place, describes Nisaea as being eighteen stades 
from Megara, but any arguments which previous writers have based on 
this, cannot but be invalidated by his conclusion that eicakelro he fca\ 
rovro (i.e, the harbour of Nisaea) Mivcoa. 

The events, therefore, which Thucydides describes as having taken place 
on the coast of Megara all point to the identification of the small hill with 
Minoa and the larger hill of St. George with Nisaea. Without systematic 
excavation, perhaps, the identification cannot be definitely proved, but to 
invert the order of the sites involves too many contradictions and leaves a 
large part of the recorded history of the places in inexplicable confusion. 
The main argument drawn from the arrival of the Athenian troops from 
Eleusis is seen to be quite inconclusive, and upon it the minor arguments 
largely depend. 

S. Casson. 


G 



PROXENY DECREES FROM MEGARA. 


At the west end of the mediaeval castle on the Megarian Minoa 
the front surface of the west wall has fallen away. The foundations 
of the wall thus laid bare consist of large square blocks of poros and blue 
limestone from Hellenic buildings. The corner block is of blue limestone 
and is inscribed in three columns on its upper surface. On the face of the 
second and third columns are traces of mortar which show that there was 
originally a course above the stone. The block is ri2 m. in breadth and 
*55 m. in height. Its depth cannot be ascertained, as it is buried almost 
up to the surface. At the top is a margin lO cm. in width, extending along 
the whole length of the stone. The inscription is below the margin, and 
the three columns are separated by vertical grooves. The first column is 
*355 m. in breadth, the second *32 m., and the third *265 m. 

I. 

EHlBAZIAEoznA lArvRoY 
ETPAMMATEYEBoYAAIHAI AAMi^-l A 
MNASloEoYEITPATAroYNAnoAAoA/\PoZ 
Alo ToYAloNYZlolHPo poY 
5 HYPPoZA KAE AA 

EYHAAINOZM AEloEo YHANlSooHAEIAA 
E oaEE AAIKAIAAM I 
HE H -o.PoZSi\TjnNoZlA 2 EY 

lATEAEI oYIE-^NKAIEYE ET ZToY 

10 AAMoY oYMETAPE^NArAQAITYX 
AEAoXoAITAIBoYAAIK Q AAM0.I 
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rrpo NON I AYT TASHoA T S 

metapej^n I e I m e n a YT.0.1 a syai an 
KA lKATArANHAIHATAoAAASSAN 
15 HAinoAEMoYHAIEIPANASEoYSAShAinP 
EAPIA nASlTolSArJ-vSI AHo 
loHT Arr AtATJ-LAEToAoTMAToA 
PAMMATE SToYAAMoY STAAA I 

HA ANOET^n. ZTODAYMPriE 

II. 

EHlBAZIAEoSnA AriP 
ErPAMMATEYEBoYAAlHAIAAMA.! 
rrASIriNMNASlGEOYESTPATAroYN 
ArroAAoA^PoSAIoAoToYAIoNYZioZ 
5 HPoA/vPoYrrYPPoZAIoHAEI A 

EYHAAINoZNINAZI GEO n OOHAEIAA 
EAolEBoYAAIHAIAAMJtl 
EHEIAHMENISHolX PEHTPAToYAAIHA 
NAZZEYSAIATEAE 1 EYNoYSE.o.nI<A 1 
10 EYEPrETAZToYAAMoYToYMErAPE.n.N 
ATAGAITYXAIAEAoXoAlTAlBoYAAl - 
HAIT^oIAA PoIENoNEIMEN YToN 
TAZnoAloZTAZMErAPE^NHAIEIMEN 
AYT.n.lAZYAIA HAIHATATANKAIHATA 
15 AZZANHAirroAEMoYHAIElPANAZ 

ZAZHAirrPoEAPIANENnAZITolS 
ArJ^ZlNolEAnoAIZTI HTIATTPAt AT/'^ 
AEToAoTMATo AEoTPAMMATEYZToY 
AAMoYENZTAAAIAIGINAIHAI ANOET-n- 
20 ElZTooAYMniEloN 


III. 

EniBAZIAEoZANTI<l>IAoY 

rPAMMATEYZBoYAAZHAIAAM 

AHoAAoA.n.poZEY'nAAINoYEZT 

TAroYNcprLpiNoSEYAAHoYAPlZ 


G 2 
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5 TIMoZMENEHPATEoZAAMoTEA 
AAMEAOEA-n-PoSnArXAPEoSnP 
©YMoZIEYBEloETIM-n-NArAO-AN 
EAoIEBoYAAIHAIAAMj^I 
EnEIAHAYI<l2l<oS<t.YZAAoYAAE 
lO AiATEAEIEYNoYZE-^NT-r>IAAM 
T-n-IMErAPE-n-NAEAoXOAITAIBoY 
kAIT-rvlAAM-n-inPoBEENoNAYToN 
MErPAlEYEPTETANTASnoAIoZ 
METAPE^rHAIEiMENAYT-^irA? 

15 KAlollclAZEMrTASirPAinPoEAPI 
EMnAZITolEAr-n-ZINolZAnoAlZ 
TIArrPAtAT^AEToAorMAToAEo 
MATEYZToYAAMoYENZTAAAIAIQ 
HAIANoET-n-ElZTooAYMniEloN 


I. 

’Etti ^acnXko'i Tla[a]L8a)pov. | eypa/Mf^dreve /SovXat xal SapLcoi 
[n]a[(T(!&)i'] I MvaaiBeov. iarpardyovv ’ ATro\X68(opo<i \ Aio[So]Toii, 
5 Aiovvfftoi; ’H po[8d)]pov, ||IIv;0/3O9 A[to]A;Xe[i]Sa, | EuTraXZw? M[i']acrt^eov, 

HdvK ©o/cXetSa. | e[8]of6 [/3ot;]X5t koX Sa/i[a)]t' | [e]7re[t8]'^ (opo<: 

XcBTtwj'o? ’Iacr 6 u[ 9 ] I [S]t«.T6Xe? [eiirjov? ewv Kcd ewe[/ 0 'y]eT[a]? tov || 
10 Sdpbov [t]oO Meyapicov, dyaddi TV')(^aL\ \ BeSox^at rat 0ov\di K\a\ 
T]M[i] BdpML, I vp6[^e\vov [6]t[/iet'] aiiT[oj'] ra? 7roX[to?] T[a]9 | Meyapemv, 
15 [/ca]l eip.ev ain&t davXiav \ kuI Kara ydv koX Kara OaXacrcrav || /cal 
TToXe/iou xal eipdvai iovcra<;, /cal 7rjo[o] 1 6S/>ia[i' &] irdac rot? dy5)cn\y ol?] 
a 7 ro[Xt 9 i T\i6rfT\i'\- dyy[p'ja'\lrdT(o Be to B6yp,a To 8 [e | 0 7 ]yoa^yU,a.Te[ii ]9 
TOV Bdptov [ej»] cTToXa^i X] 4 [ 0 wat] | /ca[l] dvderio [e 4]9 to ’OXvyU,7r46[4oj;]. 

II. 

’EttI ^ocriX 609 na[o'4]S<»/3[oo]. | eypapcpcdreve ^ouXdi koX Bdpucoi [ 
UacTcwv Mvacrcffiov. icTTpardyovv \ 'A-rroXXoBapo'; AioBorov, Aiovvaio<} || 
5 'HpoBcopov, Jlvppo<; Ato/cXe4[8]a, | Eo7raX4j/09 Mi'a.a-4^6o[v], n[di'49] 

@o/cXe48a. I eSo^e /3ovXdi /cal BdpMi' | eTrecBr] M.€v[(T/co<: J^l^aijpearpdTOV 
10 'AX4A:a[p]|i'a<7cr6U9 BiaTeXei evvovi imv /cal \\ eiiepyeTa'; tov Bdp,ov toO 

Meyapeasv, \ dyaQdi Tv^ai- BeBox^ai t&l ^ovXdi | /cal t&c Bd[piOi>i 
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7r]p6^evov elfiev [a]vTov | ra? ttoXco^ Ta 9 Meyapewv, Kal elfiev [ avrm 
15 acryXialv^ Kai Kara <yav real fcara || [da^aaaav fcaX 'n’oXepuov koX 
elpdva^ I [iov]aa^, /cal irpoe^pLav iv irdai roi^ | dywatv oh d ttoXi^ 
ayypcc^drco | Se to hoypia roSe 6 ypappuarev^ tov [ Sd/xov iv 
20 (TrdXai XiOivac /cal dvderco [| eh to ^OXvp,iTcetoVn 

III. 

’ETTt j 3 acnXeo<; ^ Avrt<pLXov. | ypapi^pLarev^ ^ovXa^ koX | 

’A 7 ro\XoS &}/)09 l^j^viraXivov, iaT\_pa'\\rdyovv ^cokIvo^ ^vdX/cov, ’A/?£cr[To]- 

• 5 ||Ti/i^09 yieve/cpdreo^ii /XapOTeXlrj^l | Aa/^ea, @ 6 hcopo<i llayxdp 6 o<?, n/?[o]-| 

0U/4O9 Zev^io^, HLpucov ^ A.ydd(ov[ps:\ [ eSofe ^ovXdt Kal Sa/xcof | iiretS/j 
10 AvKccrKO<^ ^PvcrdXov ’AXe[i 09 ] || BiaTeXel evvov^ idv rm Bdp{o>i^ j rm 
XieyapecoVi SeSo%0at ral jSov[Xat] j koX royi Bdpicoiy irpo^evov ai/rov 
Kal evepyerav ra ? ttoXio^ I ^leyapecoy, kcu elpev avToyi 

15 yd^ II KoX olKia^ efiTTacriy Kal 7 rpO€Bpi[avJ | ipu irdcri roh dycoaev oh a 
7 roXi 9 [rid Tf'Wrr dyypa‘>ifdT()/> Be to Boy pea ToBe 6 [ypap^\paTev^ tov Bd/iov 
iv cTTaXat Xtd[^ivai] | Kal dvdeTco eh to ^OXvpmelov, 

These three decrees belong to the series of Megarian proxeny decrees 
from the Olympieion, all of which appear to date from the period 
immediately following the conquest of Megara by Demetrios Poliorketes 
In 307 B.C. The surface of the stone is very much worn, but only the 
extreme right-hand edge of the third decree, a space containing four letters 
in lines 16, 17 and 18, is completely broken away. The first two decrees 
bear the same date, and are 'exactly similar in formulae and in style of 
lettering. In the third the letters are slightly larger and deeper cut, 
final V is assimilated, and in the list of privileges 7129 /cal olKla^ epciracris 
takes the place of dcrvXia. In all three decrees the letters are ornamented 
with short straight apices, occasionally bent into something approaching 
the ^ swallow-tair form in the letters E, S and Y. In I and II the cross- 
bar of A is curved downwards : the outer bars of 2 are generally parallel : 
Oj o and tl are slightly smaller than the other letters: A, A and A are 
often apicated at the top with a short vertical mark : the average height of 
the letters is *ooS m. In III the cross-bar of A though sometimes curved 
is generally straight’: the letters average *006 m., but o, o and /x are 
proportionately smaller than in I and II : the outer bars of Z Ri'e generally 
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parallel but sometimes slanted outwards : A, A and A are apicated at the 
top, sometimes by a vertical tick as in I and II, sometimes by a slight 
prolongation of the left-hand stroke. 

L L. I, UaacScopov seems the only possible restoration, though the 
name appears to be unknown. 

L. 2, UacTbcov Mvacnffeov, restored from II. Mnasitheos, son of 
Pasion, appears as (rrparayo^ under the eponym Pasiadas (I,G. vii, 8-ii). 
The names Mnasitheos, Herodoros, Eupalinos are all common in the 
Megarid. 

L. 6. mdvL^ ©oKXeiSa appears in LG. vii, 39, a dedication by six 
Megarian deapol, dating from the beginning of the third century. For 
the Megarian forms ®oic\eLha^ and ©eScwpo? (Ill, 1 . 6) cf. Ditt SylL^ 452 = 
S.G.D.I. 3025 (a list of Megarian arbitrators in a dispute between Corinth 
and Epidauros), 1 . 46 ©eScopo?, 11 . 43, 59 ©e^e^To?, 11 . 55 ) 7 ^ ©o/cAetS^x?, 
1. 64 %oicpLvrj^, 1 . 63 % 6 yveiTo<;. Dittenberger {SylL^ 452, note 12, and I.G. 
vii, 39) notes that the prefix ®eo- at this period becomes ©e- before a 
single consonant, ©o- before two consonants, the only exception being 

%efMva(TTO<;} 

L. 8. In the name of the recipient there is room for four or five letters 
before the -Q>po9. The first letter may possibly be an H, in which case the 
name might be 'BXiohcopo^;. 

III. The eponym Antiphilos is not hitherto known, but the same list 
of cTTparayoC occurs in I.G. vii, 1-7. 

L. 9. The name ^vordXo<; is not given in Pape-Benseler. . The ethnic 
can hardly be anything but ’AAeb?. 

The fourteen proxeny decrees of Megara previously published ^ are 
all closely similar in formulary. In three of them there is a definite 
mention of Demetrios Poliorketes, and it has been pointed out that the 
recipients are either natives of the neighbouring districts of Greece proper, 
chiefly Boeotia and Peloponnese, or natives of Asia Minor, who may be 
supposed to have been agents or officers of Demetrios.^ Thus I.G. vii, 
5 and 6 are decrees in honour of Erythraians, hiarpi^ovre^ irapa rov 
^acxiXia ^aparpiov: /.G. vii, 9 and 14 are for natives of Halikarnassos. 

^ Though there seems to be no very early evidence for this peculiarity at Megara, it may 
nevertheless have been an early tendency of the Megarian dialect, for a similar form appears at 
Chalkedon, eeyeiroSi S.G.D.I. 3055. 

2 I.G. vii, 1-14; S.G.D.I. 3003-3014. 

^ Monceaux, Les Proxinies Grecqties^ p. 166. 
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These three decrees are not exceptions to the rule, as the persons honoured 
come from lasos, Halikarnassos and Elis. 

For the titles of Megarian magistrates see Latychew in B.C.H. 1885, 
pp. 276 ff., where he discusses the constitution of Chersoiiesos with 
reference to that of its mother-city Herakleia Pontike, itself a colony of 
Megara.^ The eponymous /SacriXeu? appears in several fragments from 
Chersonesos,^ and at Chalkedon he heads a list of magistrates, which 
includes also a ypajjL/j.aTev<; l3ov\a<: /cal Sdfiov} Latychew, following 
Foucart, distinguishes the /SovXas /cal hdfiov, who is one of 

the eponyms at Megara, from the ypafifiarevi rod hdpov, who is charged 
with the engraving of decrees. 

The fourteen decrees mentioned above give the names of six eponymous 
/3a(TtXet9, in other words they extend over a period of at least six years. 
These three decrees add two eponyms to the list, and increase the minimum 
period covered by the series to eight years. The previous inscriptions 
revealed an alteration in the number and tenure of office of the arpara^oL, 
which must have taken place at some time during the period ; for the 
years of Pasiadas, Diogenes and Apollonidas show a board of five 
arparayol different each year, whereas the years of Apollodoros, Euklias 
and Theomantos show a board of six, which remains unchanged for all 
these eponyms. Foucait supposed that the period of five generals preceded 
the period of six, his argument being based on the theory that a new 
tribe was created in honour of Demetrios. Dittenberger showed that this 
argument rested on a confusion between the Megarian Ku/p-aL and (ftvXal : 
Megara had five Ko/pac but retained the three Dorian tribes unchanged 
till the age of Hadrian.* But his positive arguments for the priority of 
the board of six do not seem equally conclusive, and this inscription seems 
to furnish definite evidence for the other view. Dittenberger maintained 
that the five polemarchs, who appear at Megara when the city was a 
member of the Boeotian league, must be successors of the five arparayoi, 

and that it is easier to assume a single alteration in the number than a 

double one. These three decrees belong to the years of Pasidoros and 
Antiphilos; for Pasidoros rve have a board of five, different from the 
boards under the Pasiadas, Diogenes, and Apollonidas ; but for 

^ Lc. p. 277; cf. Minns, Scythians and Greeks^ p. 515, 

- Lc, p. 286, note 2; lnscrt\ Orae Septenirionaiis Ponii Bnxini, i. Nos. 1S5-187, 

ii, 77, 80. Cf. i, 189, ii, 70* 

- a LG, 3794* 


^ LG. vii, I. 
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Antiphilos we have a board of six, identical with the board which 
continued in office under Apollodoros, Euklias and Theomantos. It is 
natural to suppose that the decree dated in the year of Antiphilos, being 
written in the third column of the stone, is later than the decrees dated in 
the year of Pasidoros ; possibly it belongs to the next year. If this is so 
the year of Antiphilos must mark the cessation of annual boards of five, 
and the substitution of boards of six, possibly quinquennial as Dittenberger 
suggests. But it is noteworthy that there is evidence only for one board 
of six ; and this board of six orrpara^oL, which held office for four years 
at least, may well have been an abnormal and exceptional institution. 
Although references to Demetrios occur only in the period of the six 
generals, there is no reason for pushing back the inscriptions with five 
o-rparayoi before 307 B.C. For the list of persons honoured under the 
boards of five includes three Halikarnassians and an lasian. We may 
still suppose that the whole series belongs to the Antigonid regime. But 
this inscription seems to furnish a reasonable argument for regarding I,G. 
vii, 8-14 as earlier than I,G. vii, 1-7. The boards of five crrparayoL^ which 
changed annually under Pasiadas, Diogenes, Apollonidas and Pasidoros 
were succeeded by a board of six which remained in office under 
Antiphilos, Apollodoros, Euklias and Theomantos. 


R. M. Heath. 



DIONYSOS AT SMYRNA. 


The crvvoSo^ of the ^varai and rey(ylTav of Dionysos Breiscus at 
Smyrna has long been known to students from several series of inscriptions.^ 
These, although defective in themselves, can be supplemented by the 
inscriptions of analogous associations, so that the details of the society's 
organisation are tolerably familiar,^ and for the present require no further 
discussion. But certain questions have not so far been decided. Such 
concern the origin of the god, the meaning of the epithet, and the situation 
of his temple at Smyrna. The present paper is an attempt to answer 
these questions, some new evidence having recently come to hand. 

The earliest certain home of Dionysos Breiseus seems to have been 
Lesbos,^ where the name of Brisa has been known for many centuries. 
Homer's heroine ^ will be recalled : Androtion knew a Lesbian promontory 
called ’Epyjaa : the Lesbos of to-day has a hill and a village called 
respectively ’Bpicriov and Bptcria,^ The modern names are proved to be 
descended from the ancient by the discovery of an inscription to Dionysos 
Bp7]aayev7](; ^ near the village : the ruins close by have accordingly been 

^ C,/.G. 3160, 3161, 3176 (with 3173), 3177, 3190, 3210; E. Szanto in Atr/i. Mitth, 

ix, 1885, pp. 133 ff. ; Le Bas-Waddington, Asie MineurCj p. 360, n. 248 ( = De Witte in Acaa. Roy> 
Brux, ix, 1 ; B.Hf. Cat. Bronzes^ n. 887 ; B,M, Inscr. ii, p. 4). Perhaps C.LG. 3175 is to be 
added, if we read A 1 0 j^N Y Z 0 Y for the uncertain A I 0 Z[^“ -• 

^ See e.g. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States^ v, pp. 146-8. 

Whether Gruppe {Griech. Myth. pp. 235, 297) and Wilamowitz {Phii, Unters. vii, p. 409) 
are right in thinking ihe Lesbian god hailed originally from Boeotia, is beside the present question. 

4 //. i, II. 184, 323, etc. 

JBtym. M. Bpiara 7 o$ ovrass d Aiovvaros . . . a-irh 6 .Kpas Ascr^iaKrjs BpiicTTjSi /Jt. 4 /jLV 7 ]Tai ^Av^poriwu. 
cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Bpia-a^ &Kpa Aecrfiou, iu p tdpvrat Aioyuaros Bpta'a 7 os. The spelling of the epithet 
varies considerably. 

® Pottier and Plauvette-Besnault in B.C.H. iv, 18S0, p. 445 ; Wilamowitz, l.c. 

7 B.C.H. l.c. 


2g 
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held to mark the site of his temple.^ On the Homeric evidence, Brisa is a 
very ancient Lesbian name and earlier than the Greek foundation of 
Smyrna 2 : hence we may naturally suppose Dionysos Breiseus had been 
early established in Lesbos and passed thence to Smyrna. 

When he came to Smyrna, we do not know. Perhaps only in 
Hellenistic times : there is no record of him until our inscriptions, the 
earliest of which dates from the reign of Titus.^ But it may be remarked 
that Lesbos was Aeolian and that although the historical Smyrna was a 
member of the Ionian federation,*^ the original Smyrna was most probably 
Aeolian.^ So perhaps it was with some of the earliest colonists of Smyrna 
that the god came from Brisa to settle with them in their new home. 
Certainly the cult of Dionysos existed in the Aeolic colony, as we learn 
from Herodotos,^ and although he does not call the god Breiseus, his. 
omission of the epithet means nothing, since it had very little special 
significance. This we learn from a passage in Aristides.’^ 

Commenting on the double nature of Dionysos, the orator remarks 
that ‘ for maidens the god is not the same as for youths : like men he is at 
one time beardless and later Breiseus : he is now a god of peace and again 
a god of wan’ The passage is illustrated by two coins of Smyrna, one of 
Domitian,® the other of Julia Domna.^ In both the type is identical^ 
showing Semele enthroned with the youthful Dionysos on a low seat by 
her side: in the background to the left is a small cultus-statue of the 
bearded Dionysos, draped and holding a kantharos and a thyrsos.^® It is 
the beardless Dionysos with his Breiseus counterpart. Accordingly, from 
these coins and Aristides’ words we see that for imperial Smyrna at least, 


^ Ibid. Unfortunately the remains are too scanty to permit the hope of discovering there an 
inscription with the more usual epithet. 

Homer does not mention the town, and the Leleges seem to have held the coast lands at that 
time, cf. Strabo, xiv, 634. 

C,LG. 3173- 

^ Hdt. i, 143, 149. 

® Mimnermus 9 [12] ; Strabo; xiii, 582 : Paus. vii, 5, i, 

® i, 150; cf. Aristides, xvii, 373 D : xxi, 440 D. 

7 xl, 49 D. 

8 B.M. Cat. Ionia, p. 251, n. J38, PI. XXVI, ii. 

8 Ibid. p. 287, n. 395. 

The group of Semele and Dionysos occurs without the cultus-statue in a wall-painting of a 
Pompeian villa {Not. Scavi, 1910, PI. XV ; jr.B.S. vol. iv, 1914, pp. 160-1, PI. XI) and in another 
from Herculaneum (Pitt. d'Ercolano, ii, n. 13). This identification is due to Miss Mudie-Cooke 
(J.R.S. Lc.), who has kindly communicated the theory" and above references in advance to- 
me : it is to be noted that she considers the goddess to be probably not Semele but Ariadne, 
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the epithet Breiseus suggested at once the bearded elderly manifestation 
of the god, probably without any further attribute. 

The cultus-statue of the coins, it may be observed, is archaic in type 
and, since it probably represents the actual cultus-statue of the temple, this 
raises an interesting question. Is it possible that this was the ancient 
^oavov of Dionysos Breiseus which the Aeolian colonists of Smyrna had 
once worshipped?^ If so, it must have survived the Lydian destruction, 
being carried off like the Palladion of Troy and preserved in one of the 
villages into which the town was broken up.- The Nemesis which was 
duplicated afcer Alexander’s dream ^ had certainly been so preserved. Or 
possibly, when Alexander’s city was founded,*^ a sculptor was definitely 
commissioned to make an archaistic statue which should recall to the 
Smyrnacans their ancient deity. Such archaistic tendencies were rife in 
the Alexandrine city: thus the cult of Homer was intensified and the 
duplication of the archaic Nemesis was evidently deliberate. Whichever 
alternative be true, the people of Smyrna were, perhaps unconsciously, 
perpetuating evidence of their ancient origin at a time when the learned or 
political element among them was hankering after more illustrious founders 
than the humble Aeolians of Lesbian Brisa. 

But Dionysos Breiseus was not the only Dionysos worshipped at 
Smyrna. An inscription in the Millosicz collection at Vienna^ mentions 
also a Dionysos irpo ttoXcco?. The meaning of the phrase is not quite 
certain. Long ago Boeckh ^ translated it in a local sense as ‘ before the 
city’; LeBas^ followed him, but in his Cults of the Greek States Dr. 
Farnell ^ disagrees. While admitting that in general Dionysos * was not a 
guiding power of the higher political life,’ he finds isolated indications of 
such power in such epithets of the god as Kadr}yefJL(ov, alcrvfjLVT^rr)^, Trpo 
TToXecc)?. In so interpreting the last phrase he has apparently been in- 
fluenced by an inscription from Teos which records a dedication to rou 


^ Cf. Paus. X, 19, 3 for the historical worship of the ^oavov of Dionysos at Methymna. 

2 Strabo, xiv, 646. 

» Paus. vii, 5, 4. 
r. 324 B.c. (by Antigonos). 

® Strabo, xiv, 646, mentions a of Homer and bronze coins called Hoinereia. Quantities 

of these have been found (cf. Cat. Ionia, pp. 244 ff. nn. 7 ^ tf.). 

® Arch. Epigr. Mitih. ix, 1885, p. 134. 

See n. on C.I.G, 2963 c. 

Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Alin. p. 373, n. i6oi. 
y CiUts, V, pp. 135-6, 152-3. 


ai.o. 3108. 
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TrpoecTT&Ta rrjf; lepcoTarrj^^ TToXeco? r)p>(i>v Slower oVj where Dionysos is clearly 
regarded as the protector of the town. But the circumstances of Teos 
were somewhat exceptional : it was famous for its wine and the artists of 
Dionysos had at one time brought it much wealth and prosperity by making 
it their headquarters.^ Hence the citizens most naturally considered 
Dionysos their special patron. And further, if Tvpo 7 roXeG )9 had this protec- 
tive meaning, it is odd that Hekate, and not its patron deity Aphrodite, 
should be TTpo ttoXco)? at Aphrodisias ^ ; again, it is not Kybele but 
Demeter ^ and Dionysos^ who are tt/jo 710X60)9 at Smyrna. For Aphro- 
disias and Smyrna at least another explanation of irpo TvoXem is required. 
This Pollux® supplies by enumerating a list of ra irpo 7 roXeo>9: they 



Fig. I. —Seal of the Breisean Mystics, 

include temples and oracles and shrines and tombs and barrows. As the 
preceding paragraph ® calls them ra e^co 770X60)9, he plainly gave the same 
meaning to both phrases and that meaning local. So one Dionysos at 
Smyrna had his temple situated ' outside the city wall’ Very probably 
this Dionysos rrpo 770X60)9 is none other than Dionysos Breiseus, a com- 
bination which has not hitherto been recognised. 

1 Farnell, op. cit, p. 146; CJ.G. 3067. 

2 C.L G: 2796 ; cf. Boeckh on 2963 c. 

^ C.LG. 3194 and 3211 ; cf. Boeckh, Lc, 

* Arch. Mpigr. Mitth. Lc. 

® ix, 15. Me/JTj rS>v irph kuI ra Karh d’^juovs tepd, TeAeo'ri^pia, k.t.K. 

® ix, 14. refc fihy fiepT] rcov ^ca TrJAews , , . 

^ The sanctuary of the KATjSoVes- at Smyrna was outside the wall ; cf. Pans, ix, ii, 7. 
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The clearest evidence for such an identification is a bronze seaP (Fig. i) 
now in the British Museum. It bears the heads of the emperor Philip I, his 
wife Otacilia, and his son, afterwards Philip II : on the left is a seated 
figure of Zeus Sarapis, and below is the following inscription in retrograde 
letters : — 

yivCTT&V Trpo 
h peter 

Apparently this was the official seal of the avvoSo^i, such public seals being 
known elsewhere ^ ; its legend indicates that the full title of the god was 
Atovvero^ Bpe6cr€U9 Trpb TroXeco^, i,e, Aiovvcrori BpeLcrev<^ was Ai 6 vv<ro<; Trpb 
TToXeco^. 

This conclusion at least does not conflict with what we know of the 
situation of the temple of Dionysos Breiseus. Hitherto this has been 
entirely uncertain, but M. OmonPs publication of the diaries of Galland ^ 
has furnished a clue. In 1680 the orientalist saw in a Dutch warehouse in 
Smyrna certain inscriptions of Dionysos Breiseus which had lately been 
found in a vineyard on the acropolis hill ‘a little below the stadium': 
certain heads, a statue of Zeus, another of Apollo Pythios, and a third 
(headless) of a draped woman had been found in the same place,^ The 
inscriptions are now in the Corpses, ^ having been published by Spon ^ from 
Galland’s copies. As for the statues, it is perhaps worth noting that 
Galland may have been wrong in his identifications and may have seen, 
not a Zeus and an Apollo Pythios, but a Dionysos Breiseus and a beardless 
Dionysos : unhappily the statues are now lost ^ and the conjecture must 
remain a mere conjecture. The importance of the passage is in the proof 

^ BuM, Cat. BronzeSi n. 8S7 ; B,M. Inscr. ii, p. 4; Proc. Soc. Ant, ii, 1853, P* 265. 
Le Bas-Waddington {Asie Min. p. 360, n. 24S) and De Witte {Acad. Roy. Brux. ix, i) wrongly 
think the heads are those of Gallienus, his wife, and son. The appearance of the whole imperial 
family on the seal is interesting. Bernoulli [Rom. Ikon, ii, pt. 3, p. 141) says Philip was the first 
to introduce the practice on coins and other monuments, but gives no explanation. 

^ E.g. the decree of alliance between Smyrna and Magnesia ad Sipylnm was ratified by the 
individual seals of the various delegates and also by the public seals of either town : see CJ.G, 

3137- 

^ Omont, Missions Archdologiques^ i, p. 210. The reference I owe to my husband. 

^ Ces statues ces testes et ces inscriptions^ que fay copi^es et aivoiees h M. Spon jtow en 
augmenter son recueil^ avoient esti irouvies dans une vi^ne, un peu ati dessotis du stadium, 

5 C.I.G. 3160, 3173, 3176. 

® Alisc. Erud. Antiq. x, 94, p. 354. 

^ The female statue is in the Louvre : Frbhner’s Cat. n. 73. 
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it gives that the temple lay near the stadium,^ as presumably so many 
inscriptions could only have come from the temple site. Now the stadium 
lay just within the city wall,^ so that it is irritating to find Galland's 
description so cursory : so far as it goes, we cannot say whether the temple 
was outside or inside the wall.^ But at least it is not impossible that it 
was just outside, a conclusion which harmonises perfectly with the identi- 
fication of Dionysos Breiseus and Dionysos Trpo 7r6\eoi)<;. 

Such a situation outside the walls raises difficulties. If Dionysos 
Breiseus were really one of Smyrna’s most ancient .deities, he would 
naturally have been early established in the new city, certainly before it 
became too crowded to house him within its walls. Two possible solutions 
present themselves : either he came only in Hellenistic times when the 
city was already too full, or the new temple copied the situation of its 
predecessor in the Aeolian town, which we know to have been originally 
very small and to have grown very rapidly. The latter alternative is 
perhaps preferable since the evidence for the early cult of Dionysos is 
considerable, but a final answer is beyond our reach. 

Some puzzles must still be left unsolved but perhaps some small 
contribution to the history of Dionysos has been made by showing that 
Breiseus is found within a limited area as a name for the bearded Dionysos, 
that at Smyrna he was also called Trpo TroXeco? in a local sense, and that 
his temple was situated on the hillside, thus adding another point to the 
beauty of imperial Smyrna as seen from the sea. 

Margaret Hasluck. 

^ Fontrier in Rev. Et. Anc. ix, 1907, p. 115, placed the temple of Dionysos Trpb Tr 6 K&(os 
outside the city but to the east near the Caravan Bridge River, apparently, however, without any 
evidence at all. 

2 Pococke, Eescr. of East, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 35 n. See e.g. the map in Miirrafs Handbook to 
Asia Minor, to face p, 74. 

® Le Bruyn, who visited Smyrna in 1678, has left a drawing which shows vineyards east and 
west of the stadium, i.e. within and without the city wall : this is worth noting as at the present 
day vineyards exist only to the east of the stadium, houses covering the western slopes. 



FRAGMENT OF A BYZANTINE MUSICAL 
HANDBOOK IN THE MONASTERY OF 
LAURA ON MT. ATHOS, 

(Plates XIII, XIV.) 


Introduction. 

The musical Notation of the Greek Church is decipherable as far back 
as the beginning of the Round System in the thirteenth century. Some 
examples of this were given in my article in last years AnnuaL But 
before the invention of the Round System another kind of notation was in 
use, called for convenience the Linear System, the rules of which are 
very obscure. The reading of the Round System was made easy by the 
familiar little treatise called the Papadike^vA\\c\\ occurs in many MSS., and 
explains the main principles of the notation. Nothing of the kind seems 
to have been known dealing with the Linear System. But the fragment 
which I am now to place before the reader may be expected to throw some 
light upon it. I photographed this fragment on my visit to the Monastery 
of Laura in 1912 A and so far as I know, this is the first time that any- 
thing has been written about it.- 

The fragment is a single leaf of parchment bound up with the MS. 
Laura T 67, a small quarto codex containing some of the Stichera 
of the Triodium and Pentescostarium, t.e, the original hymns (excluding 

^ My journey was facilitated by grants from the Hort Fund and from the Carnegie Trust, 
to which I have elsewhere expi'essed my great obligations. My thanks are also due to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, whose energy in securing me the necessary introductions to the 
Ecclesiastical authorities cannot be too miich praised. 

2 I heard that a Russian expedition had been photographing musical MSS. at Mt. Athos, but 
so far as I know, their results have not yet appeared. 
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Canons and words set to tunes not specially composed for them) sung at 
the movable days in Lent, Holy Week and Eastertide. The manuscript is 
written in a bold welLformed hand, the text in black, the notes in red.^ 

The Linear Notation passed through several phases.^ The oldest is 
probably that of the MS. Laura B 32. To this Esphigmenou 54 (Mt. Athos) 
is the nearest. Our MS. is probably not later than this, but strikes out on 
a line of its own, followed later by such MSS. as Laura An, and Sinai 
1219. These are elaborate and uncommonly hard to make out. Yet even 
they are so unlike our codex that it must stand in a class by itself. As 
might be expected, the fragment of the treatise bound up with this MS. 
relates to the System in which the MS. itself is written. 

The later stages of the Linear Notation are found in many MSS., but 
no theoretical explanation of them exists. At best a few hints can be 
gathered from the short treatise going under the name of Hagiopolites, and 
most accessible in Thibaut’s publication.^ It gives a list of musical 
symbols without reproducing their shapes, and adds short and rather vague 
explanations. Although Hagiopolites is dealing with the Round Notation, 
there are traces of an earlier tradition in some of his notes. But since he 
fails as a rule to give the interval-values of the various signs, we have to 
forego the knowledge that we most need. 

The Byzantine Musical Notation in General. 

The earliest traces of musical symbols in the Greek Church are found 
in the ecphonetic signs or recitation-marks used in Gospel lectionaries to 
shew the inflections of the voice made by the reader. This declamatory 
reading is still a striking feature of the Greek Church service.^ In it most 
of the text is intoned on one note, but the beginnings of sentences, the 

^ The Chartres fragment (Gastoiie, Am. Introd, d. la PaUogr, mus, byz. p. 96) seems to 
be a portion of this very MS. The date of ‘ export ’ is unknown. 

2 Although MSS. of this system are not so common as those written in the Round Notation 
a fair amount of material is available in western Europe ; the National Library at Paris among 
others having a' good collection. I have a number of photographs of MSS. taken at Sinai and 
Athos, and should be pleased to supply prints to anyone who cares to order them. I take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincerest thanks to His Blessedness the Archbishop of Sinai for the 
generous hospitality that I enjoyed at the Monastery, where every facility was afforded to me for 
studying the MSS. 

* Thibaut, P. J., Origine Byzantine de la Notation Neuinatique de VEglise latine (Paris 1907), 
c. iii, I make what use I can of Hagiopolites below. A few of his notes are given in Du Cange 
Gloss. 7 ned. et inf. Graec. 

^ Cf. Thibaut, op. cit, p. 29, 
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leading phrases, and especially the ends of periods, are ornamented with 
vocal flourishes. To-day this is wholly a matter of tradition ; and it is 
easy to infer either that we have here a relic of ancient Greek pitch-accent 
or else that the Hebrew ritual has supplied the model. As the history of 
Byzantine music is virtually a blank until the tenth century, I am not pre- 
pared to give an opinion on this point. But one thing is certain : the semi- 
musical declamation of the gospels goes back far beyond the tenth century, 
as these ecphonetic signs occur in iectionaries of early date, and prove the 
antiquity of the practice. 

A fragment found in a MS. of the monastery of Leimon at Lesbos has 
taught us the names of most of the ecphonetic signs. The system has 
been discussed by several writers, notably Thibaut,^ with the general con- 
clusion that the signs represent motions of the voice upwards or downwards, 
consisting of single or successive steps or leaps, but that they do not give 
any precise indication of pitch. They were in essence an aid to memory ; 
but do not give a complete representation of the actual tones produced, by 
which a singer, ignorant of the passage, might make it out for himself It 
will be at once seen that this characteristic is shared by the ecphonetic 
system with the Neumes of the Western Church, for which a Byzantine 
origin has often been claimed. If the two systems had a common origin, 
their progress has been very different. For, while the Neumes kept their 
indefiniteness until the device of writing them on parallel lines enabled the 
exact pitch to be shewn, the Eastern musicians developed a system whose 
signs expressed in themselves exactly measured intervals, by which the 
progression of the melody could be made clear. Thus from theAenth 
century, while the ecphonetic signs were kept for Iectionaries, the musical 
parts of the service were provided with a more or less complete system of 
notation.^ The stages of this reform are unknown ; but it seems not 
unlikely that there were rival attempts to give completeness to the ecphon- 
etic symbols. One consisted in the addition of more complex signs, repre- 
senting groups of notes. A system of this sort, undeciphered at present, 
seems to have found its way into Russia from Byzantine sources.^ Further, 
these complex groups are found at many stages of the Greek notation and 
lingered on as subsidiary signs, whose meaning was already expressed in 

^ Op, at. c. ii.; cf. Gastou^ op. at pp. 4 ff. 

The MS. Laura An has passages of Scripture with ecphonetic signs and also hymns in the 
Linear Notation. 

3 Cf. Kiesemann, O.v., d. Notation d. alt-ritss. Kirchengemnges ^ c. ii. and PL I. 

H 
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the ordinary interval-system. The other movement, if it existed, really 
determined the future of the Greek notation, by selecting a convenient 
number of symbols and giving to each a fixed interval-value ; so that, if 
the starting-point of a passage was known, any singer who had learnt the 
notation, could read the music without possibility of mistake. Whether 
these two tendencies were originally distinct is quite uncertain ; for no 
Greek MS. is entirely dependent on complex group-signs ; while the 
simplest forms of the notation use the complex symbols now and then. 

Before a musical passage can be performed, we must know, besides 
the progression of intervals, the exact pitch at which each phrase is to be 
rendered. In the ecphonetic system this was of little moment, since 
tradition and the singer’s own convenience would settle the matter without 
any serious loss of uniformity. But in a melody built up on a definite mode, 
with cadences fixed by ancient usage, some explicit indications were 
needed. In the fully developed Round System of Notation, which flourished 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, the interval-signs usually 
form an unbroken chain of progressions right through the piece. Thus, 
the first note being determined by the mode employed, the exact pitch of 
the others can be unfailingly deduced from it Moreover, it was usual to 
put signs to help the singer at the middle cadences. These signs, called 
Martyriae, were the symbols of the various modes, and shewed that the 
melody, as given by the interval-signs, had reached the cadential note of 
whatever mode was indicated. Thus the perfoi'mer on reaching this note 
would see that his singing had been right throughout 

From study of the examples of notations earlier than the Round 
System (these are grouped together as the Linear Notation) it has become 
clear that the interval-signs do not form an unbroken chain through most 
melodies. This fact can easily be verified ; for, in attempting to trace such 
an unbroken series we speedily bring most melodies far out of the compass 
of the human voice. It has been suggested therefore that every phrase 
ought to make a fresh start from the original point of departure. But here 
again experience says ‘ No,’ and we are reduced to the awkward necessity 
of concluding that some phrases started from the oxiginal note, while others 
carried on the chain of intervals from the preceding cadence wherever it 
had been made. We may reconcile ourselves to such a view by remembering 
that (i) The Linear Notation makes virtually no use of signs denoting a 
leap of more than a third. An automatic return to the starting-note was 
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therefore the only way of making a quick move from the extreme parts of 
the scale. (2) Such leaps after middle cadences are common in the Round 
System, and must have been been a feature of Byzantine music. (3) Medial 
Martyriae are almost unknown. An occasional fresh start from the 
original note must therefore have been a great relief to the singer^s memory. 
On the other hand an invariable return to the starting note would have 
been very tedious. (4) Such returns can usually be traced at the main 
divisions of a hymn where we should naturally expect them. (5) All 
attempts to read the Linear System depend on the attribution to certain 
signs, of values belonging to them in the Round System. This is justified 
by the clear genei'al likeness of most hymns found in both notations. I 
believe that the principle above mentioned is the only method on which 
this plan of deciphering yields reasonable results. 

I would therefore ask the reader to examine my transcriptions by the 
most obvious tests : {a) Practicability of compass, {d) consistency in the 
interpretation of signs, (c) preservation of the tonality of each mode 5 and, 
in particular, the regaining of the proper note for the final cadence. No 
interpretation can be satisfactory that fails in these points ; and so far as 
mine here passes muster, I would ask the reader to accept it. 

The nature of the Byzantine modes is an entirely separate question. 
None of the interval-systems distinguish between tones, semitones, or any 
other intermediate interval that may or may not have been used. Modern 
Greek theory knows thirds, three-quarters and five-fourths of tones as well 
as diatonic intervals. But there is not a shred of evidence as to their 
existence in the mediaeval systems. I have therefore adopted the theory 
of Gaisser in my transcriptions. For details of this I must beg the reader 
to look elsewhere.^ Should he decide against GaissePs theory, he has only 
to alter the key-signature of my versions to suit his own views. 

The Fragment and its Interpretation. 

The facsimile (PI. XIII) will shew that the chief part of the fragment is 
a list of musical symbols. Before this come a few general remark3 on 
musical theory. The whole passage is to the following effect : — 

^ Gaisser, U., Le systhne miis. de DEgUse gr, eic. {I have summed up his views in the articles 
referred to below). For opposite views v, Rieraaiin H. Die byz, Noienschrift, and Gastoiie, 
op. dt. 
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Xvv ®e(p dpxc(l 

pteXoSTifidrcov* With God's aid : the beginningjof the 


vocal music. 

(f)Cdval fiev elcnv 

* Se Tecr- There are 

seven notes : four modes : 

aape^y jieaoL rpeh' cj)&opal / 3 '* three central notes : two phthorae : 

nrXd^iot 

four plagal (modes). 

i^oavr] a 


Note I 

. /S' 


„ II 

>> 7 


3, in 

» S' 


,3 IV 

.. € 


» V 

,3 5-' 


„ VI 

» r 

fj^ovv TeXeLa 

„ VII or 6 nal. 

{Here follows 

a list of the sy^nbols with 

their names’^: the latter 

are : — ) 



I. 0X1701/. 

17. uLaapba. 

33. fcUTa^a rpopiKov. 

2. yopyoif. 

18. rivaypa. 

34. TreXacTTOv. 

3. '\jrLX6v* 

19. dvarpix^erpa. 

35, 'yfrr/cpia-TOV, 

4. ;)^a/x7^Xoj/. 

20. aelcr/Jta. 

36. Kovrevpa* 

5. ^adv. 

21. (Tvvayfia. 

37. %o/3ei/yaa. 

6, tcroi/. 

22. perd aravpov. 

38. pdirtcrpa. 

7. cre^ipbara (?) 

23. ovpdvLcrpa. 

39. uapafcdXecrpa* 

8. TrdpTjXov, 

24. 9 epa. 

40. 7rapaKX7}TiK7). 

9. aravpo^ dub Se^id^, 25. XaipioL, 

41. (.?) 

10. o^etat. 

26. rpLa. 

42. vavd. 

1 1, petal. 

27. recraapa. 

43. ueraapa. 

12 d 7 r 6 o'rpo<j) 0 <i. 

28. fcparrjpara. 

44. KQvrevpa. 

13. dubheppta. 

29. ttTT 6(7 ft)* efO>p 

45 - TpOpiKOV. 

14. duodepLa, 

30. Svo. 

46. ar pay y La para. 

15* fcXdcTfia. 

31. <j)0opd. 

47* ypovOLapara. 

16. pev/jta. 

32. r)pL^0opa, 



Explanation : The theoretical part is fairly clear. The (pcovaC or notes, 
can scarcely be anything but the notes of the octave. This use of ^covv, 
like the classical <^1^0770?, is confirmed by the practice of the Papadike, 

^ 1 have corrected a few obvious spelling mistakes in the MS. Dr. Rendel Harris very 
kindly revised my copy and made several valuable suggestions. 
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which measures in cpcoval the interval-value of each sign. The 'final Ms 
therefore simply the last note of the octave system, after which we regain 
the representative of the original note. The four Modes are the four 
Authentic Modes as opposed to the four Plagal mentioned below. 

The Central Notes or /MecroL raise a difficult question. We are told in 
the Papadike that each Mode has some other Mode as its : thus Mode 
I has III Plagal, II has IV PI. etc.^ In this way we get eight ' Central 
notes,’ and find no explanation for the number three here. A possible clue 
might be sought in the meaning of /xeo-'?;. This was used in Ancient Greek 
theory to denote the central note of the complete 'System.’ As the System 
was tuned at three different pitches at various epochs there were thus 
three fjiea-ai? It is quite possible that the author of our fragment is 
unintelligently quoting some older work, which referred to ancient Greek 
musical theory. 

The Phthorae are the modulation marks, used when any chromatic 
change or passage from mode to mode was needed. In the Papadike each 
Mode has its own Phthora ; and when a modulation was made into any 
Mode, the Phthora of that Mode was used : this in turn was resolved by 
the Phthora of the old Mode when the original key was regained. All the 
Phthorae are differentiated forms of the initial (p. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing at the earlier stage of our fragment to find onl}- one proper Phthora 
(No. 31 below). This must have been used for any kind of transition 
from one Mode to another. The number two has here been reached by 
including the Half-phthora (No. 32). Its meaning is doubtful. It might 
mean (a) a transient modulation, affecting only the note over which it 
stood, and not needing resolution, or (d) an enharmonic change less than 
a semitone. In Modern Byzantine theory such varieties are fairly common, 
but we have no evidence as to the mediaeval usage. 

The Plagal Modes answer to the four Authentic Modes already 
mentioned. 

The enumeration of the degrees of the octave has not much apparent 
force here, but may have been used for some teaching-example to be given 
in a lost sequel to the fragment. There is of course no reference to the 
Modes as such; for they were never tabulated otherwise than as 'authentic ’ 
and ' plagal’ 

^ Cf. 'EWriv. ro/u. KA', p. 167 ; Gastoue, ojf. at. p. 31. 

- Cf. Riemann, <?/. fit , pp. 2 ff. 
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The list of symbols is a document of the very highest importance for 
the study of Byzantine music. Some of the signs survive in the Round 
Notation with interval-value, others as execution-marks. In some cases the 
symbol is an abbreviation of its name, in others it is the picture of some 
gesture of the hand, used to indicate the rise or fall of the voice. A number 
of signs have been taken over from the ecphonetic notation, a fact which I 
will notice in each case ; while the oldest of all are the Oxeia and Bareia, 
the acute and grave accents, now given a fixed interval-value. 

Explanation of terms used. A sign has interval -value when it indicates 
that the syllable over which it stands is to be sung at some definite interval 
above or below the preceding note. The stationary signs, denoting 
repetition of the same note over different syllables, are classed with the 
interval-signs. A Hypostasis or Subsidiary is a sign with no interval-value. 
It may be mute., i.e. it produces no distinct sound, but affects the length, 
expression, or force of some sound already indicated by the interval-signs. 
Or it maybe an adjunct, adding some audible ornament but not reckoned 
as affecting the intervals forming the main course of a melody. A note is 
subordinated to another when it loses its own interval-value, while the sign 
to which it is subordinated keeps its value. This subordination is called 
Hypotaxis. 

NL = Linear Notation : inclusive name for the musical systems later 
than the ecphonetic and earlier than, or unaffected by, the Round System. 

NR =Round Notation: the familiar system flourishing from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. In its later phases it is often called 
Cucuzelian ; but its main character is unchanged.^ 

Commentary o?i List of Symbols. 

(i) ‘ Oligon.’ — The form here shewn is clearly a contraction of the 
name (oX). It has no likeness to the Oligon of the Round System, and, as it 
stands here next to the Gorgon, it may have had some time-value. It does 
not seem to occur in the NL as an interval-sign. 

^ Gastoue, oJ>. cit. pp. 35-7, in his list of Hypostases, regards as inventions of Cucuzeles many 
signs appearing in onr fragment : they will now be recognised as of earlier date. His spelling of 
some of the names is faulty and can easily be emended from the data now before us. Fleischer, O, 
Neumensiudien , Pt, i. p. 72 also discusses some of these symbols. 
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(2) Gorgon. Quick sign, denoting a rapid group of notes, or a single 
short note : used in NR. I have found no examples in NL. 

(3) ‘ Psilon.' — This must be the same as the Hypsele, In NR it is 
used with ascending step-signs to make a fifth or larger interval. In NL it 
seems to be used {a) alone denoting an ascending fifth, or (b) as an adjunct 
with no interval-value, but possibly simg as an ascending fifth, though not 
reckoned. The symbol is the initial *>1^. 

(4) ^ Clxamelon.’ — This no doubt is the oldest form of the Chamele of 
NR. In the latter it is used with the Apostrophus to make a descending 
fifth or larger interval In NL its use seems to be like that of the Hypsele, 
i.e. it afifected the melody, by turning a second into a fifth, but was not 
reckoned as an interval-sigh. The symbol is the initial %. 

(5) ' Bathy.' — This must be another descending leap-sign, the symbol 

representing ^adv xafiriKov. I have seen no example of it in 

use. 

(6) ' Ison.* — A stationary sign, denoting equality or repetition of a 
note. The earlier phases of NL have no equality-sign ; and in our MS, it 
is sometimes wanting. In later NL the hooked Ison is also found. This 
becomes the only form in NR, while the horizontal stroke becomes the 
Oligon, denoting a second upwards. 

(7) The word is doubtful, perhaps eru<7>fu/^aTa, ‘ parings/ An early 
form of the Kentemata, denoting an ascending second. The single dot, 
Kentema, is not given in our list, though it often occurs in the MS. itself. 
Both Kentema and Kentemata are only used in composition, and denote in 
NL a second upwards. In NR the Kentema denotes a third or fourth 
upwards according to its position. Dr, Rendel Harris suggests that the 
original word was ef^cracr/zaTa, the corruption being due to the misunder- 
standing by the scribe of some tachygraphic symbol. This would be an 
intelligible name for the Kentemata, which when added to a descending 
second certainly ‘equalise* the progression by bringing the melody back 
to the original note. But, although the name may be doubtful, the 
meaning of the sign seems to me fairly certain. 

(8) ‘ Parechon.* — Meaning doubtful. 
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(9) ' Stauros apo Dexias ' = ^ Cross from the right/ — A sign for a 
group of notes : exact force doubtful The Cross is used in Ecphonetic 
under the name reXeia to denote the end of a period. In our MS. a crossed 
Ison is the regular termination-sign. The simple Stauros is mentioned in 
the Papadike^ but I have never seen it used in NR : in modern notation it 
is a rest. Probably the symbol here is a stationary sign with an appended 
Apostrophus. 

(10) ‘Oxeiai.' — The Oxeia is the usual sign for an ascending second 
both in NL and NR. The double Oxeia, also called Diple, has in the 
earlier notation the same interval-value as the single sign with prolongation 
of time ; in NR it has no interval-value but only serves to lengthen a 
note. 


(11) ‘ Bareiai/ — Two forms of the Bareia are here given. There is a 
third form like the second but without a cross-stroke. A double Bareia also 
exists having the same interval-value as the single, but prolonging the time. 
In NR it becomes the Piasma, a sign of emphasis with no interval-value. 
The same fate has overtaken the Bareia itself 

As the Oxeia denotes a second upwards, it would seem natural to 
think that the Bareia denoted a second downwards. But examples seem 
to prove that its value was a third downwards. In support of this we may 
note that the Elaphron, the descending third of NR, does not occur in our 
list or appear in our MS. : that there is no other provision in it for a de- 
scending third, the repeated Apostrophus never, it seems, being used : that 
the antithesis Oxeia) (Bareia is many centuries older than the invention 
of our notation : and finally that the antithesis Bareia) (Elaphron might 
equally well suggest that one sign was a substitute for the other. 

(12) ^Apostrophus.' — A second downwards, used in all stages of the 
notation. The double Apostrophus (Apostrophoi Syndesmoi) having the 
same interval-value as the single sign but longer duration, occurs, though 
not given in our list. 

(13) ‘Apoderma.' — Stationary sign, denoting a pause. It occurs in 
various shapes in all stages of the notation. Hagiopolites ^ classes it with 
the musical signs, but does not give its value. 


^ Thibaut, op, cii, p. 54. 
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(14) ‘ Apothema. — Meaning doubtful. It may be something like the 
later Thes-kai-Apothes ( 9 e^ ml a7ro^e9) probably denoting a short note 
followed by a rest ; if so, it would be a stationary sign. 

(15) ‘Klasma.’ — This in NR is simply a time-mark increasing the 
•duration of a note. In NL it has a double use : firstly as a subsidiary sign, 
as in NR and probably with the same value : secondly by itself with 
musical sound. In such cases it seems to be a compound of Bareia and 
Oxeia, thus denoting a third downwards followed by a second upwards. 

(16) ‘ Reuma.’ — This maj/ have the same function as the later Hypor- 
rhoe, two descending seconds sung to one syllable. If so, the upward 
stroke, which is the Petaste (see belozv^ value a second upwards) is an 
adjunct devoid of interval-value. 

(17) ‘ Piasma.' — In shape this is utterly unlike the later Piasma. It 
seems to be used with sound, but to have the value of the Ison ; in other 
words it may denote some group of notes returning to the starting-point. 

(18) ‘ Tinagma.’ — ‘ Shake.' Perhaps a compound of the Apoderma and 
Petaste, the latter again having no interval-value. 

(19) ' Anatrichisma.' — This seems to mean a sign that ‘makes your 
hair stand on end ' ! A group of ascending notes. Hagiopolites has a 
note on this sign, to which he attributes musical sound. ‘ Three Oxeiai 
with two Kentemata make up the Anatrichisma ' — ‘ Again two Apostrophi 
with two Oxeiai and two Kentemata, either above or below, are also called 
Anatrichisma.'^ This seems to suggest that Hagiopolites regarded this 
sign as denoting either of two groups, with different values, but each 
containing several ascending notes. In NR the symbol is not known to 
exist. Its appearance would suggest a threefold Petaste, which would so 
far agree with the threefold Oxeia given by Hagiopolites. 

(20) ‘ Seisma.' — Another ‘ Shake.' In the first case the Diple is sub- 
ordinated to the Oxeia, and in the second the double Bareia is subordinated 
to the Apostrophus so that the interval-value of both groups is the same — 
a note upwards and one downwards. 

(21) ‘ Synagma.' — In NR this is merely a slur. Its force in the 
earlier system is doubtful. 


^ Thibaiit, op . cit . p. 53. 
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(22) A combination of 21 and 9. Meaning uncertain. 

(23) ‘Ouranisma/ Le, A ‘going up to Heaven/ Doubtless a group 
consisting of Oxeia and two Petastai. 

(24) ' Thema ’ — Called in NR Thema Haploun. There it is a Great 
Hypostasis merely summarising a group already fully indicated by 
the interval-signs. In our system it stands alone and seems to denote an 
ascending and descending group of notes. The symbol is an abbreviation 
of the name — O/jb for Oifia. 

(25) (26) (27) In spite of grammar, I think all these belong together. 
The ' Laimos ’ or ‘ Neck ’ seems to be an Oxeia with an appended Apostro- 
phus, the latter having no interval-value. The repeated Laimoi very rarely 
occur in NL, but look like a reminiscence of the ecphonetic system, where 
a similar sign is called Kremaste. 

(28) (29) (30) ‘ Kratemata/ — The Kratema denotes a ‘ holding' of the 
note* In the present case it is not a sign but merely a name for a group 
of notes, one of which is This is sufficiently expressed by the Diple 

and Apostrophoi Syndesmoi. The meaning of Exo and Eso is however by 
no means clear : usually it is assumed that Exo denotes progression 
upwards, and Eso downwards, i,e, ‘ inwards ' towards the keynote. But it is 
not easy to see the relevance of this here. (31) and (32) have already 
been discussed. 

(33) ' Kataba Tromikon.' — This again is a relic of the Ecphonetic 
system. It denotes a group containing an Ison, some descending notes and 
a tremolo. No example of the entire group is known to me in NL. The 
downward stroke is like the Hyporrhoe (used later for two descending 
seconds). But this would probably lose its interval-value by being tacked on 
to the Ison. 

(34) ‘ Pelaston.' — This has no likeness to the sign in NR of this name. 
It must be a group, made up perhaps of an Oxeia and two Apostrophi, all 
keeping their value. 

(35) ‘ Psephiston.' — In the ecphonetic system the small hooks occurring 
together in groups up to five in number, are distinguished in shape from 
the Apostrophus, and called v7rofcpi,(jL<^, 
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It is by no means clear whether this distinction is carried over into 
NL. In that case the Psephiston would be a mark of separation, and the 
similar collocation of small hooks under Nos. 33 and 44 would have no 
musical sound, But in our fragment there is hardly a visible distinction 
between this little hook and the Apostrophus ; so I am inclined to think 
that no difference was intended. Instances do not help us ; for the 
use of successive (superimposed) Apostrophi does not seem to bold in 
our MS. of in the older NL, though it is common in later phases and 
in NR. 

The sign called Psephiston in NR is a stress»mark quite unlike what 
we have here. 

(36) ‘ Konteuma.^ — Perhaps a compound of Oxeia and Bareia, the 
latter being an appendage without interval-value (cf. 44 below). 

(37) ‘ Choreumaf — This seems to be a group made up of Double 
Bareia, Klasma, and Tinagma. Its name from 'xppevco ‘ to dance ’ suggests 
some light up-and-down motion, 

(38) ‘ Rapisma' = ‘ Box on the ear' ! It does not seem to occur in our 
MS. but is found in some of the more elaborate Linear notations of later 
date. Meaning uncertain. 

(39) ‘ Parakalesma.' — Used in NR as a subsidiary, probably a slur. 
Its meaning in NL is doubtful, but it may be a group-sign. 

(40) ‘ Parakletike.' — This looks like a twofold Petaste, with an 
appended Bareia. When standing alone it seems to have the value of an 
ascending third. When used as a subsidiary, it usually marks the begin- 
ning of a phrase, and may represent the sign later called Enarxis. In such 
cases it would have no sound. In NR both Parakletike and Enarxis are 
subsidiary signs. 

(41) This word may be meant for r}')(ahLv^r]'xahiov, diminutive of 
‘little sound.' (Such diminutive forms are common in Byzantine 

Greek, e.g. in Prodromus, and the Chronicle of the Moreal) A subsidiary 
sign of doubtful meaning. 

(42) ‘Nana.' — This is the Martyria of Mode III. Its occurrence at 
this date, when the Modes were represented usually by numbers, is 
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remarkable. The word may have some connexion with the mediaeval 
Parallage or vocalisation of the modes.^ 

(43) ‘Petasma/ — The shape of this sign leaves no room for doubt 
that it is the same as the later Petaste, and therefore an ascending 
second. 

(44) ‘ Konteuma.’ — This is a second form of the sign, the former hav- 
ing already been given under No. 36. What we have here seems to be the 
converse, the Bareia keeping its value, while the Oxeia is an appendage. 
If so the Apostrophi might be a kind of gloss. But as stated under No. 35, 
it is not certain that these are Apostrophi at all. 

There seems to be a third form of Konteuma, looking like a Petaste 
with a much longer down-stroke : this also seems to have the value of 
Bareia. An example of it occurs later. 

(45) ‘Tromikon.’ — This is quite unlike the Tromikon of NR, which 
probably denotes a passing shake. The symbol before us looks like a 
threefold Petaste, an interpretation which its use tends to confirm. 

(46) ' Strangismata,’ i.e. ‘Sounds wrung out.' This seems not to be 
used alone, and may be an expression-mark. 

(47) ‘ Gronthismata,' ix. ‘ Fisticuffs.' I have seen no example in 

use. 


Application of the Data to the Decipherment of 
Byzantine Neumes. 

The knowledge of the interval-values of all the signs would still not be 
enough to enable us to read the music unless we knew what the Laws of 
Subordination were. In the Round Notation these are so complicated that 
without the Papadike it would have taken endless time to make them out, 
and the result would have seemed so far-fetched that many readers would 
probably have doubted it. But for the Linear system we have no instruc- 
tions whatever, and are reduced to the most tedious methods of experiment, 
the outcome of which is still largely hypothetical. 


^ Cf, Riemann, H., Zeitschr . d , internat . Miisil ^^ esellsch , 1913, p. 273. 
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I am led to adopt the following as the laws of Hypotaxis in the 
Linear System : — 

(1) An ascending sign placed below the Ison becomes subordinate. 
This as in NR. 

(2) There is no proof that here, as in NR, a descending sign could 
annul an ascending. In such combinations both signs keep their value. 

(3) Diple under Oxeia or Petaste, and Double Bareia under Apostro- 
phus or Hyporrhoe become subordinate. The simple Bareia probably obeys 
the same law. In NR Diple and Bareia are subsidiary signs, so we are not 
surprised to find them liable to subordination at this early stage. 

(4) It is uncertain whether the Apostrophus placed under the Bareia 
(z>. in the reverse of the last case) is annulled or not The Bareia certainly 
counts. 

What happens to a subordinated sign is another moot point Possibly 
it was heard as a grace-note, and I have generally shewn it as such. 


Explanation of Facsimiles. 

The first specimen is not from the same MS. as our fragment, but 
from the older and simpler .system of Laura B 32. In this MS. the Ison is 
hardly ever used, a blank being left over a syllable bearing the repeated 
note. At the end of each main division a dot is put. Otherwise the simpler 
signs are used precisely as in Laura F 67.^ 

The MS. is a parchment octavo Hirniologmm. It contains in 312 
leaves the Hirmi arranged by modes, with most of the hymnodists’ names. 
The writing is fairly neat but full of mistakes in spelling. The accents are 
put in below the neumes, a source of some confusion. Also, the musical 
signs are often not written directly over the vowels to which they belong, 
but to one side, sometimes even over a space between two words. This I 
consider to have been pure carelessness. We have to guess as well as 
possible to which syllable such signs belong. 

^ Riemanri, op. cit. Pis. I.-III. gives six pages of this MS. in facsimile. But, as there is 
considerable scope for variety of reading, a discussion of them would take us too far. Riemann’s 
method of transcription seems to me erroneous and usually lands him on a wrong cadential note. 
(His suggestion on p. 57 that the final Ison or dot may have a special value, i.e. a mere return 
to the starting note, cannot, I think, be accepted.) 
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I photographed a number of pages in Sept. 1912, and my first 
example is an exact copy of a bromide print taken direct from the MS. 

The extract (Fig. i) chosen gives the first three Hirmi of the great 
Canon for Easter by S. John of Damascus. Neale's translation {Hymns 
A. and M. 132) has made the hymn known to English readers. Like most 
Canons this one has no second ode. The question of rhythm I do not 
mean to discuss here, as I have already given what seem to me the likeliest 
views on it.^ It must be remembed that the Byzantine notation did not 
provide exact indications of time and some discretion may very well have 
been left to the singer. So, if we regard my scheme as a fair approxima- 
tion, I think we shall not be seriously mistaken. This canon is in Mode I, 
which, according to Gaisser's theory^ (to my mind the most probable) 
would need two flats in the signature. A modern version given by 
W. Christ and Paranikas ^ has only one flat. But it must be added that 
modern practice usually flattens E by ^-tone when the melody descends. 

Where the progression seems to require a return to the starting note, 
I put a wavy line. This is needed three times in the first extract. It is 
satisfactory when it involves a skip of at least a fourth, either to the next 
note sung or to that denoted by the ensuing sign. 

The signs used are simple, and will be readily understood from what 
has been said. In Ode I, over the last syllable of ovpavovy is a form of 
Apoderma (pause). In Ode III, over aAX’, is a sign of unknown name, 
evidently marking a very slight pause or rallentando^ so slight that the 
transcription can hardly express it. Some MSS., e.g, Sinai 1219, make 
very free use of this sign. 

The next specimen is given in facsimile from my own photograph 
(PI. XIV). It contains the first ode of the Canon for Pentecost by 
S. John of Damascus.^ The original had no second ode, but one is here 
supplied by an unknown hand. The metre in each ode is different. The 
first is in quantitative iambics, the second in the usual rhythmical prose. 
It is very doubtful how these iambic odes were treated for musical 
purposes. Possibly each line was a double colon. Quantity had no place 

^ See my articles Byz, Zeitschr. xx. 433-440 ; Musical Antiquary, 19 ii, 90, 156 ff. 

^ Les Heirmoi de Pdques (Rome, 1905), This important work contains a full discussion of the 
rhythm and tonality of this very Canon according to the Round System. 

® Antliologia, 218 (Text) and CXXX (melody) : my version is given with om flat to match 
theirs. 

^ Text in Christ-Paranikas, AnthoL 213. 
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in the spoken tongue of the day, and the accent usually coincided with 
the musical stress. I have therefore merely indicated a plain-song rhythm 
in Ode I, though Ode II falls easily into the common 4-beat time. 
S. John could write good poetry, as his Easter canon proves; but these- 
iambic odes, with their obsolete metre and archaic diction, are purely 
scholastic exercises. 


S. John of Damascus, Canon for Pentecost (Cod. Laur. B. 32, f 113). 


Mode IV. Ode I. 
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The first ode can be read easily. In the second there appears after 
^pocp^ra^ the sign called Homonion indicating repetition, and necessitating 
a return in this case to the lower starting-note of Mode IV. The repe- 
tition is not always exact. The first sign over 6eoX6yov<i is the Parakletikc 
(No. 40 in the list given above). The division of certain of the ver- 
sicles is a licence that may be allowed when the number of syllables is 
excessive. 
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I next give four short hymns from the MS. Laura P 67, with which 
our Treatise is bound up. On the adjoining page appear the first two 
Stichera Anastasima, The text and music, as given in our MS., differ 
greatly from the later and better known forms. I append the words below. 
In the illustrations I number each fifth bar for reference. We must 
note ; — in the first hymn in Fig. 2 : bar 5, here I read the supposed third 
form of the Konteuma (No. 44) already mentioned.^ Bar 12, Stauros apo 
Dexias (No. 9), and again in bar 16. The final cross is probably a 
prolonged Ison, and has exactly the same force as the sprAce followed 
by a dot in the older MS. In the second ode, bar 4, Pelaston (No. 34) 
and Ouranisma (No. 23). Bar 15, Laimos (No, 35). Bar 18, Apothema 
(No. 14). 


'ZtlxVP^ avaardaifia*'^ a\ {Music^ Fig, 2.) 

(1) ^v(ppdvdrjr€j ovpavol <^'> craXTrLcraTe rd BepbeXia Tr}<? 7^9 ^ ^orjcrare 
rd opr) GvcppocrvvTjv * tSov ydp 6 ^EpLp.avovT]\ ^ rd^ dpbapTia<; rjpu&v * 
aravp^ irpocn^XmaG ^ koX ^co^v 0 SlSov^ * Odvarov evefcpoi)(Te * tov ’ASayw. 
dvaarijaa^ cw9 <j)iXdv6pco7ro<;* 

(2) (rapid eicov(r[co<; ^ orravpcdOevTL Sc rjpbd^ * nraOovrc feed Tacj) 6 vrc 
* ical dvaardvrt ifc veKpwv * ^O'^crcopcev Xeyovre^; * arrjpi^ov opQoSo^La <*> 
rr]v efOcXriaiav %ov, Xpicrre, * fcal elprjvevcrov rrjv ^corjv rjpb&v * 0)9 dyado^;: Kcd 
^iXdvBpcorro^;, 


^ The MS. is rather blurred just here ; so that my view of it cannot claim to be at all certain. 

2 For these hymns and their place in the service, cf. Neale, J. M., History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, vol. ii, pp. 915 ff. 
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Fig. 3 contains hymns firstly for Low Sunday, secondly for Ascension. 
In the first hymn, bar 20, the Chamele does not perhaps denote a further 
drop of a fifth, but merely shews that we are a fifth below the starting- 
note. The same applies to the second hymn, bar 4. In the following 
bar the Ouranisma recurs. Bar 7, Hypsele apparently with interval-value : 
so in bar 9. Bar 8, Homoion : in bar 9 I have emended the MS. to 
make the passages match. Bar 10, Kataba-Tromikon (No. 33). It will 
be understood that the small notes answer to the subordinate signs and 
do not affect the chain of intervals. 

Idiomelon for Low Stmday^ Mode L (JlfustOj Fig. 3.) 

r]fjbepa^ oktco <'^> t^9 ej€paeco<; Sou, Kvpte ''' cocpdrjf; roc^ fjbadrjTat^; 
Sou * iv TOTTcp ov ^aav crvvr}ypb&ot /cal ^cov7jaa^ avrot^ dp^vrjv vp2v * rep 
ciTTLaTovvTi piadrjrfj <*> Ta9 'xfipa<; virehei^a^i * /cal t?;u ct')(pavrov irXevpdv * 
o Se TreicrdeU i^oa Soi * 6 Kupi 09 fiov /cal 6 @609 p^ov' Bo^a 'S.oc* 

Idiomelon for Ascension Day I Mode IL plagaL (Mt/sIc^ ibid.) 

Kup^e, rfj erf) dvaXrj'yfrei * i^eTrXdyiqcrav rd Xepou/9fp» * decoprjcravrd Se 
TOP @60u * irrl veepeXcov dvep^opievov * tou ctt’ avr&v KaOe^opievov /coX 
Bo^d^opev Se on 'X^prjarov to eXeo^ Sou* 8o^a Sot. 


Finally I must repeat that all transcriptions from the Linear Notations 
are tentative, and that nothing is claimed for my theories beyond a higher 
degree of probability than seems to belong to any view hitherto put 
forward. The reader, by referring to the works already quoted and 
comparing other methods of decipherment with mine, can easily form 
his own judgment, and spare me the thankless task of attacking the 
conclusions of other writers. We shall, however, do well to remember 
that less than thirty years ago the Round System itself, now plain and 
familiar, was regarded by European scholars as an insoluble puzzle ; so 
that there is no reason to despair of establishing principles by which 
the earlier notation may one day be read with equal certainty. 

H. J. W. Tillyard. 


^ Modern version, N. Georgioii, Dojca^tikarion^ p. 629. 
2 Modern version, ibid. p. 682. 



THE BAPTISTERY AT KEPOS IN MELOS. 


In April 1913, while at Melos, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
two churches of Kepos on the south side of the island at the South-eastern 
extremity of Mount Elias. The northern of these churches has in recent 
years been restored, and an account of it with a plan, has been published 
by Messrs. Fletcher and Kitson in the Afmua/ of 1895-6.^ This plan, how- 
ever, was made before the church was restored and before the collapse of 
the dome which made that restoration necessary. There are therefore 
certain points which need revision in view of the present condition of the 
church, and there are others which require an altogether more detailed 
treatment. 

The restoration has been carried out comparatively well. The main 
structure has been retained without serious alteration, but the paintings 
which were inside the dome are no longer in position and at present lie 
on the floor of the church in fourteen fragments.^ 

In the apse of the church is a cruciform font built up of slabs set on 
edge, of which separate plans are given in the article referred to above. 
The plans there given, however, do not correspond in all details with the 
font ; these details can be seen from the plan and section given here 
(Figs. I, 2), made from measurements which I took on the spot. Messrs. 
Fletcher and Kitson say that ' on three sides are seats, on the fourth 
towards the door of the church, are two steps down, and in the middle a 
well 2 ft. square."* But these so-called seats are really the same on all four 
sides of the font and are all of the same type as that drawn on the plan 

^ ii. pp. 156-161. A plan, section and photograph are given also by Lambakis, 

AcXrtav TTjs Xpicrr. *Ap)(^. ‘EraLpcias, vii, 1906, pp, 34 

^ In ii. p. 159, they are described as being in position in the dome. 
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{op. cit, p. 158) on the west side : that is to say there are in fact two steps 
in each arm of the font The probability is, therefore, that they are all 
intended to be steps and not seats. The actual position of the well of the 
font is wrongly shown on the plan on p. 157; it is a rectangle and its 
angles fit in to the angles made by the juncture of the lateral slabs of the 
arms of the font. 

Reference is further made in the above article to the ‘ drum of an 
antique column' which ‘ serves for altar.' It is placed on the plan, however, 
at too great a distance from the font and is really only '47 m. away from the 
edge of the first step of the west arm. This discrepancy, however, may 
possibly be accounted for by the removal, during restoration, of the drum 
and the changing of its position. But this seems to be unlikely, parti- 
cularly as the drum was thought to be an altar by the natives, and 
Mr. Dawkins tells me that when he saw the church in 19H, shortly after 

the collapse of the dome and before 
the restoration, the drum was certainly 
in a position corresponding rather to 
its present position than to that shown 
on the plan of 1895-6. As it is to- 
day it consists of a roughly worked 
drum of coarse volcanic rock, measur- 
ing about *68 m. in height and 1*25 m. 
in circumference (Fig. '^a). It is surmounted by a piece of marble shaped 
roughly like a semicircle, about *86 m. in diameter. Both the material 
and the working of the drum seem to preclude the possibility of its being 
an antique column, in the sense at least of a column of classical origin. 
On the top of the marble slab at each side is the mark of a metal clamp. 
Along the front edge runs the following inscription ; 

+ ArieeeoAujPe^^PoNTlZGftMcoNf 

At present at the west end of the church against the south wall there 
are two slabs of marble lying on the floor. Each is slightly curved. One 
measures *58 m. in width, *61 m. in height and *09 m. in thickness, and is 
decorated on the convex side with a cross and a conventional design in 
low relief (Fig. 3<J). The other measures *51 m. wide, *61 m. in height and 
*09 m. in thickness and has no decoration (Fig. 3<f). 





Fig, 3.— Details of the Throne in the 
Kepos Baptistery. (Scale i ; 50,) 
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These two slabs fitted vertically on to the upper surface of the 
semicircular slab, meeting probably at a point on the medial line of the 
church. A fitting such as this is indicated in the drawings given by 
Fletcher and Kitson, but it is put to one side instead of on the medial 
line. Mr. Dawkins says that when he saw the drum, the marble slabs had 
been knocked off by the fragments of the collapsed dome, but that there 
were traces of mortar agreeing in position with the suggested arrangement 
of the slabs. 

The slabs would thus form a back, and the whole would be a marble 
seat built on the floor of the chancel and facing the entrance to the font. 
The rough-hewn drum may be either of modern origin or contemporary 
with the marble seat upon it ; but this is not an important point as, 
whatever the date of the basis of the marble seat may be, the structure 
demands some such support.^ 

What precisely was the nature of the ritual in cruciform fonts seems 
uncertain. It may have varied considerably. The water for this font may 
have been supplied artificially from the spring nearby, and I see no signs 
of the font having been connected with a spring, as Mr. Bosanquet 
suggests.^ 

The cruciform font found at Trypiti^ in Melos was similarly supplied 
from outside. The cruciform font at Paros seems to be of much the same 
type ; but it has a hole in the middle of the well-slab in which a pillar 
is fixed.^ 

The Melian type on the other hand throws some light on a passage 
from Isidore of Seville^ referring to a fons ^ cuius septem gradus sunt ; 
tres in descensu, . , . tres in ascensu, septimus vero is est qui est 
quartus.’ 

There does not seem to be, however, any parallel for the throne in 
front of the font and there appears to be no doubt that the ritual varied 
in different places. 

^ Lambakis {op, cit, p. 37) recognises that this structure is not an altar; he calls it an 
ambo, 

^ Note in JB,S.A, ii. p. 168. 

® J.H.S, xvi. p. 352 and xvii. p. 1 30 and plan on PI. V. It has since been destroyed. 

^ For the use of this pillar, see Dawkins, p. 123 below. 

® De eccl, officiis^ ii. 25, 4, quoted by Bosanquet in B.S.A. ii. p. 168. The floor of the font 
would count as the seventh step. The fourth step would be the floor of the font approached from 
two opposite sides by three steps, the total thus making seven, and so the fourth could quite well be 
called the seventh, though it seems a curiously obscure passage. 
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The plan of the church in the article referred to, places the entrance 
at the west end. This was before the restoration ; a new entrance 
has now been made on the south side at the west end, the old entrance 
being built up. 

The second church has not been restored and is in ruins. 


S. CaSSON. 



CRUCIFORM FONTS IN THE AEGEAN AREA. 


The Melian font described in the preceding paper by Mr. Casson is 
paralleled by several other examples from various parts of the Aegean area ; 
all have in common a more or less cruciform plan, one or more of the 
arms of the cross being provided with steps. Some of these fonts are now 
published for the first time : of the majority, descriptions have already 
appeared, but for the most part in publications not generally accessible. 
It therefore seems worth while to publish the series of measured drawings 
and notes given below, which have been made at various times in the 
last ten years. The series of fonts described is intentionally confined to 
the Aegean area and Constantinople ; the references at the end of the 
paper will enable the comparisons to be extended to the whole group. 

1. Paros, church of Hekatontapyliani ; overall measurement (east 
to west) 2*95 (Plan and section in Fig. i). 

This is the closest parallel to the Melian font, and is built up in the 
same way of marble slabs set on edge. The steps are confined to the 
eastern and western arms. One has disappeared from the former and two 
from the latter flight; their existence and dimensions can, however, be 
recovered from the marks left on the inner faces of the side-slabs. The 
outer faces of these are decorated with carved panels with Greek crosses 
in low relief. In the centre of the font is a stone post, with a small socket 
in the top : the post was evidently used, like the porphyry column of the 
Lateran Baptistery, to support a vessel containing incense.^ 

^ Liber Pontificalis (Silvef^ter, ch. 13) quoted by C. F. Rogers {Baptum and Christian 
Archaeology^ p. 270) : in medio fontis colnmna porfyretica qui portat fiala aurea tihi candela 
est . , , tihi ardet in diebns Paschae balsamtim, etc. 
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2. Constantinople, in front of Imperial Museum ; length 2*57 m.,. 
height 1*22 m. (Fig. 2). 

This is a large monolithic font of greyish Proconnesian marble. The 
steps, four in number, are confined to one arm of the cross, the form of 




Fig. Fokt (3) at Constantinople (Section); f , Font at Scala Nuova. 

(Scale I ; 25.) 

which is not very clearly brought out. The bottom is pierced and the top 
surface shews a number of holes drilled to receive the attachments of some 
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superstructure, possibly a canopy or frame to support curtains,^ I interpret 
the holes in this way as some of them still contain remains of lead. Many 
are in the centre or arms of more or less well-preserved incised crosses. 
Six such crosses are indicated on the rim of the font by Lethaby and 
Swainson^ and Rogers.^ I incline to think that they were not decorative 
but designed to take the cross-shaped feet of vertical stanchions. Another 
cross is clearly incised on the inner wall of the font. The outer 
surface of the end away from the steps has been flattened and on the 
surface thus obtained has been carved a shallow niche with mouldings ; in 
the middle of the niche are marks of a tap. The mouldings are Turkish, 
and it is clear that the font has been adapted by the Turks as a cistern 
with a tap. It was formerly in the precincts of the Zeinab Sultana 
Mosque, to the west of S. Sophia. 

It is therefore probable that it served for the ablutions made by 
Moslems before prayer. Paspates thought it was the font of the Baptistery 
at S. Sophia^: if this could be substantiated it would give a useful 
fixed point for the dating of the whole series of fonts. 

3. Constantinople, outside the church of SS. Peter and Mark (Hoja 
Atik Mustapha Jamissi) in the Aivan Serai quarter ; length 1*85 (Fig. 3). 

This font, a monolith of grey marble, now lies half-buried in rubbish. 
The photograph in Fig. 4 is from van Millingen^s account of the 
church,^ and the section in Fig. 3, e is based on the measurements given 
by him. It will be noticed that the cruciform plan is here modified to 
a trefoil with a stem, in which latter the single flight of steps is placed. 

4. Constantinople, in front of Imperial Museum (Inventory No. 
2459) ; length, r6o m., height, 1*58 m. (Fig. 5, c, d\ 

From the plan and section it will be seen that the resemblance to 
No. 3 above is very close, the main difference being that there are no steps. 


For this feature in early baptisteries see Kraus, ReaUncyclopMie der christL Alterihumer, 
s.v. Taufkirche^ p. 842 ; Rogers, Baptism^ pp. 352 ff. 

^ Lethaby and Swainson, The Church of Sattcta Sophia^ Constantinople^ p. 82. 

® Rogers, Baptism^ p. 329. 

^ Lethaby and Swainson, op. cit, p. 8r : but the dimensions given by the Russian monk 
(fifteenth- century) for the font at S. Sophia are much larger {^AvratvidBris, ‘Ayta 2 o<J>^ct, i. 121). 

s Byzantine Churches in Constantinople^ pp. 192- 194; drawings of this font are given in 
Pulgher’s Bglises de Constantinople^ PL XIV, 7 * ^ ^.nd in AcXt^ov Xt. 'EmipcCas, x. 

34. 
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The horizontal groove in the stem of the trefoil, which appears in the 
section, is possibly for the insertion of a wooden step. As in the case of 
the big monolith ( 3 ), and for the same purpose, a section of the curved 
circumference has been cut flat and a niche sunk in it ; the flat face has 
been decorated with a rosette ornament in the Turkish style and provided 
with holes for taps. This font was found in 1911 near Top Kapu. 



Fig. 4.— Font (3) at Constantinople, after van Millingen, ByzaiiHne Chzirches in 
Constantinople, PI. LI below (p. 192). 

{By courteous permission of Messrs, Macmillan Co.) 


6. Scala Nuova ; ‘length 1-95 m., breadth I'Sg tn., depth inside, 
•98 m.’ (Fig. 3,/). 

This monolithic font, seen and' measured by Prof. Lambakes at a place 
called Boyalikia, an hour from Scala Nuova,’- is of the same type but with 
two flights of steps. Fig. 3, /is copied from his sketch. Prof. Lambakes 
dates the font (but without giving any reasons) to the fifth or sixth 
century. 


1 AafordKYis, Oi lirra ’AoTepes Tijs ’AiroKoX^+ettS, p. 126, and Fig. 86, p. 128. A photograph 
was taken by Prof. Lambakes and deposited in the collection of the Christian Archaeological 
Society (No. 6415). 
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6- Karpathos ; 'height 1*20 m., inner circumference 2*lo m., outer 
4*10 m/ (Fig. 6 ,g). 

I saw this monolithic font in 1903 lying in a field near the houses at 
the harbour of Pegadia. The sketch-plan was drawn shortly after my 
visit to the island from my recollections and the measurements given by 
Manolakakes^ ; it can therefore only claim approximate accuracy, but 
gives, I believe, all the essential features. It has a hole to carry off the 
water. 


8. Marmaris (Anc. Physkos), Lycia ; ' length 5 ft., breadth 4 ft., 
height 2 ft.’ (Fig. 6, /^). 

This monolithic font was published with two illustrations in an 
Athenian periodical of 1885.^ The drawing has been constructed from 
these illustrations and the measurements given with them (see above). 
The (anonymous) writer of the article says that the font was discovered 
near a wall and the remains of a domed building (probably the remains of 
the baptistery in which it originally stood) in March 1885, and that the 
Duke of Edinburgh had bought it intending to take it to England. It is 
said to be now at Sandringham. There is an inscription on part of the 
band which surrounds the cruciform hollow, transcribed as follows by the 
author of the article: Efil TH OIKONOMIA KYPIAKOY AIAKONOY 
KA! AOYAOY TAHEINOY ETENETO TO EPTON TOYTO KAI 0 
KYPIOZ cj)YAAHOI TOYZ K AAMEPTOYNTAZ AMHN + 

From a poor facsimile given it is plain that in this transcription 
the spelling has been considerably corrected. 

9 . Boseuyuk, Galatia (Fig. 6, z), 

I owe to Mr. Hasluck a reference to a monolithic cruciform font seen 
here in 1553 by Dernschwam, whose journal contains the following 
^ Maycc\aKd/c7]5:, KapiraGittKa, ^Athens, 1896, p. 41. 

2 'Aot^ip Tfjs *AvaTo\f|s, May 4, 1885. The name of the place is here given as MapjuopiK^j 
a false form derived from the Marmorice of the earlier British charts ; the later charts have 
Marmarice^ both being attempts to render phonetically the official Turkish Mmnnaris, The 
vulgar Turkish Marmaris is derived locally (Cuinet, Asie Mineure^ iii. p, 672) from Mimar as 
( ‘ hang the architect ’)• All these forms come eventually from the (late) Greek Mapfxapas ; the 
town is called Fzsco down to the middle ages (Tomaschek in Wien. Ak* {P. //. CL') cxxiv 

(viii), 1S91, p. 41). Marmarons occurs in the contemporary (?) Turkish account of the siege of 
Rhodes (1522) from which extracts are given in Mem. Acad. Inscrr. xxvi. 744 ; the contemporary 
Christian chronicler of the same event has Fisco. 
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wid hock und inwendig aiif alien vier Seiten zivei staffel hmahwerts- 
ausgehauen^ also breit das ein mensck darauf sitzefi mag} Dernschwam's 
sketch is given in the figure. The font appears to have resembled the 
Melian example found during the excavations of the British School on the 
‘ Three Churches ’ site.^ 

lO- At Maito (Madytos), on the European side of the Dardanelles,. 
Papadopoulos records that the French at the time of the Crimean war made 
an excavation in the hope of finding the tomb of Hecuba and discovered 
a cruciform font (crTaypoeo^rj^ /co\u/x/37jdpa)? As this is not mentioned by 
Lambakes who knew of the work of Papadopoulos, in his recent account 
of the Christian antiquities of Madytos,^ this font seems to be lost. 

For cruciform and analogous types of fonts and baptisteries in other 
parts of the Christian world Rogers gives numerous references.^ A mono- 
lithic font with steps inside seen by Texier at Synnada in Phrygia (Eski 
Kara Hissar)® seems to belong to the same class though it is not definitely 
described as cruciform. 

R. M. Dawkins.. 

^ Ed. Kiepert in Globus^ Hi. p. 217. 

xvii. 130 (plan on PI. V), This font has now been destroyed by the islanders. 

2 MdSvTos, narptSoYpa(|>£tt XpvcrocrT(5fjiov A. rrairaSoTrovXov, Athens, 1S90, p. 24 : the font 
was found rqU :$Ka\i(p^ where was formerly a celebrated church of S. Euthymios (p. 38). 

AeXrCov ttJs Xt, *Apxcu.oX, ‘EratpeCas, x, pp. 5 1 f. 

Ojf. cit.^ throughout. , 

® Description tie i'Asie Minettre^ i. p. 146. 



THE TSAKONIAN DIALECT.— 1. 


§ I. — Introduction. 

The area over which the Tsakonian dialect is spoken lies on the 
east coast of the Peloponnese between the Parnon range and the sea. 
Its northern boundary is roughly the torrent which, rising on Parnon 
above Kastanitsa, flows into the sea near Ayios Andreas, its southern 
the torrent which, also rising on Parnon, passes through Lenidhi to the 
sea. A mountain range stretches along the coast from end to end of 
the district, reaching its highest point (1114 metres) in Mt. Sevetila above 
the village of Korakoviini. Between Tyros and Pramatefti, the seaward 
slopes of this range are gentle and well covered with soil. Behind these 
coast hills there stretches a long highland plain, known as the Palaiokhora, 
which, in the north, is fairly well covered with soil, but gradually rises 
towards the south into a region of stony grazing land, and terminates 
abruptly in the heights above Lenidhi. The high hill of Orionda rises 
out of the Palaiokhora to the west and forms a natural centre-point of 
the whole district Behind it stretching up to the bare rock of Parnon, 
is rough hilly country, cut here and there by ravines and offering but 
rare patches of cultivable land. (Fig. i.) 

The number of Tsakonian-speakers at the present time is roughly 
about 8,000. Nearly half of them live in the large village of Lenidhi ; 
north of this dotted along the coast are the three villages of Pramatefti, 
Pera Melana, and Tyros (with the neighbouring Sapunakdlka). Ayios 
Andreas lies at the southern end of the plain of Astros, on the western 
slope of the coast range, about an hour from the sea. Kastanitsa and 
Sitena are highland villages close under Parnon, whilst Prastos is built 
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on a broad ridge further east. There are also small groups of shepherds^ 
huts at Sokha and Vaskina in the Palaiokhora and a few houses at 
Phiiska, halfway up the Ayios Andreas torrent, on the south bank. 
The villages of Korakovuni in the hills an hour south of Ayios Andreas, 
and Ayios Vasilios about three hours south of Prastos are non-Tsakonian. 

The coast villages, especially Lenidhi and Ayios Andreas have the 
best land and produce vines, olives, corn, cotton, oranges and various other 
fruits. At Kastanitsa and Sitena the soil is good, but they are too high to 
produce such things as vines and olives well. The hills round Kastanitsa 
are well timbered especially with chestnuts. Phuska is also a fertile district. 
The rest of the country is for the most part poor grazing land for goats 
and sheep. 

The Tsakonians are thus chiefly farmers, gardeners and shepherds, 
although many of them are engaged in commerce in Tripolitsa, Spetza, 
Nauplia, Peiraeus, Constantinople, and Egypt. Very many of the older 
men have spent their lives abroad and emigration to America is of 
course common. Those emigrants who return, as most of them do, have 
partially or completely lost the dialect. Moreover every village has its 
school, and with the daily service of steamers to Astros and Lenidhi, news- 
papers reach the district quite freely. Under these conditions the dia- 
lect is rapidly falling into disuse, and, although it still remains, at any 
rate in the smaller villages, the language of the women, and, as the 
schoolmasters have told me, the children do not know ordinary Greek 
when first they go to school, it is nevertheless only the oldest women, 
and very few even of these, who are ignorant of the ordinary language. 

§ 2.— History of Tsakonia. 

The ancient Kynouria^ seems to have comprised all the strip of 
land along the east coast of the Peloponnese from the Argolid southwards 
perhaps as far as Cape Malea, and therefore to have included the district 
now known as Tsakonia. The Kynourians are said by Herodotus ^ to have 
been, like the Arkadians, the original inhabitants of the region which they 
occupied, and to have been Doricised by the Argives. According to Pau- 
sanias ^ they were of Argive origin, and the Argives, prior to the Dorian 
invasion, spoke the same language as the Athenians. 

^ Thuc. V. 41. 2 ; Her. i. 82. 2 iii. 2, ii, 37. 
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After long struggles Sparta succeeded in wresting Kynouria from 
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Fig. I. — Map of the Tsakonian District. 




Argos, and was in possession of it at the time of the Peloponnesian War.^ 

^ Thuc. V. 14. 4. 
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The Aeginetans, established in Thyrea by the Spartans^ 431 B.C., formed 
no permanent element in the population, as they were expelled by the 
Athenians only seven years later.^ Apparently the Spartans lost the 
northern part of the district during the first part of the fourth century B.C., 
as the men of Phlius, who came to Sparta’s aid in 370, had to land at 
Prasiai and march from there over the southern end of Parnon.^ In the 
third centuiy the towns of Polichna, Prasiai, Leukai, K3^phanta, Glympes, 
and Zarax were in the hands of the Argives,^ probably as a result of the 
settlement made by Philip of Macedon/'" 

The Eleutherolakones,® set free by Augustus from the Lacedaemonians 
of Sparta, originally consisted of twenty-four cities, and in Pausanias’ day 
eighteen of these, Gythion, Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrikhos, Kainepolis, Oitylos, 
Leuktra, Thalamai, Alagonia, Gerenia, Asopos, Akriai, Boiai, Zarax, 
Epidauros Limera, Brasiai, Geronthrai and Marios, still remained free. 
Brasiai was the most northerly of these on the coast The coast towns 
of Lakonia had already in 195 B.C. been made independent by 
Flamininus.® 

There are ancient remains in the district at Ayios Andreas, Tyros, the 
Scala of Lenidhi, and Ayios Vasilios.; About three-quarters of an hour north- 
east of Ayios Andreas on a low hill by the sea are traces of a considerable 
fort or town completely enclosed by a well-made polygonal wall, with 
numerous large cisterns and a road cut in the rock leading up to the highest 
point, on which a church now stands. At Tyros on a low hill running out into 
the sea are remains, in one place fifteen to eighteen feet high, of an enclosure 
of Cyclopean masonry. A small shrine of Apollo Tyritas, on the hill of 
Ayios Elias between Tyros and Melana, was excavated by the Greek 
Archceological Society in 1911.^ There are also traces of an ancient town 
on the hill-side above the Plaka of Lenidhi. Numerous ancient tombs 
have been found both here and at Tyros. The VXvfjLirQl^ of Polybius, is 
undoubtedly to be identified with the ruins which exist close by Ayios 
Vasilios to the south.^^ The ancient town near Lenidhi was probably 

^ Thuc. ii. 27. 2 Thuc. iv. 56. ® Xen. Hell. vii. 2. 

^ Polyb. iv. 36, V. 20. This probably means the whole of Kynoiiria at least as far south as 
Zarax. 

® Pans. ii. 20. ^ Paus. iii. 21. 6 foil. Paus. iii. 24. 3. ® Livy, xxxiv. 35. 

® IIpaKTiKa Tfjs *Apx* *Et, 19 ii, pp. 253 ff. 

Polyb. 4. 36. The name given by Pausanias (iii. 22. 8) is TKvirirtac. 
npaKTtKd, 19H, p. 277 ; *A 0 t]vd, 1906, p. 553. 
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Prasiai, that near Ayios Andreas either Anthene or Thyrea^ probably the 
former. The old names are preserved only in Tyros ^ and Kvimia or 
A.viMTTO'xodpLa, the local name for the district of Ayios Vasilios.^ 

In classical times all the towns within the Tsakonian area, with the 
exception of Glympeis, seem to have been on the coast, and from the 
evidence of the few inscriptions that have come to light, more especially 
from the finds which were made at the excavation near Tyros, already 
• mentioned, the population seems to have been from an early date under 
strong Lakonian influence. 

From the second to the tenth century A.D. no direct reference is made 
to this part of Greece. Meantime the country suffered from the mis- 
governraent and excessive taxation of the Empire, from the great plague, 
and in the seventh and eighth centuries from the incursions of Slavs and 
Avars. These invaders were supreme in Achaia and Elis until they were 
defeated at Patras in 807.^ The Slavs on Taygetos were still troublesome 
in the thirteenth century,^ and earlier seem to have held the whole Eurotas 
valley, but Tsakonia was not one of the districts in which they settled,^ 
although from the place-names, Dragalevo and Meligu, they seem to 
have established themselves in the northern part of Kynouria. The 
modern name occurs for the first time in the tenth century in Porphyro- 
genitos,’"* who mentions Tzekones as being used for garrison duty in the 
Empire. Nikephoros Gregoras says that in the thirteenth century the 
navy of Michael Palaiologos was partly composed of ' Lakones, freshly 
arrived from the Peloponnese, whose name in the common language had 
been corrupted into Tzakones.’ Pachymeres" records that the same 
emperor settled in Constantinople with their wives and children a large and 
warlike body of Lakones, vulgarly known as Tzakones, who came e/c re 
Mopeov Kal. r&v Svcrifc&v fiep&v. These statements shew that the Tsako- 
nians in those days inhabited a mountainous region, as it was usual in the 

^ Cf. Steph, Byz. i. 428 (Dind.) Tvpos AaKtovmrjs. 

- *A 0 t]va, 1906, p. 553. 'Ihe topography of these places is discussed at length by Leake 
(J/<vVi3r, ii. 4S5 ff. ; Pelopo}mesiaca^ 294 ff.), Ross {Reisen im Peloponnesos^ 163 fF.), Curtins 
[PeloponnesoSi ii. 375 ff.), and Wace and Hasluck {B.S,A, xv. 173 ff, ). 

^ Evagrius, Hist. EccL vi. lo ; Le Quien, Oriens Christ, ii. 179. 

^ Chro 7 ticlc of the Morea^ 3040 (Schmitt). 

B, i. p. 696. Most of these references have been collected by Deville and Thiersch, but I 
have verified them all. Others have been suggested to me by Mr. F, \V, Hasluck. 

Ibid. B, i. 98. 13. 

Hist. Mich. Pal. p. 1 73 (Ed. Rom, p. 209). 
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Byzantine Empire to secure revenue by taxing the inhabitants of fertile 
districts, and to employ only mercenaries and the inhabitants of poor 
regions in the army and navy. 

More precise information is given by the Chronicle of ^he Morea, da-ting 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, where Tsakonia is frequently 
mentioned. In the south it included Yeraki^ Geronthrai, but not Helos, 
Vatika, nor Moneinvasia, and in the north Dragalevo did not form part of it.- 

The Chronicle doscvihes^ how Geoffrey I. Villehardouin (1209-1218) 
invaded Lakedaimonia, then overran Tsakonia and advanced as far south 
as Helos, Vatika and Monemvasia, after which the rulers of Lakedaimonia 
and Amykli (Nikli) submitted, and how later ^ William 11 . Villehardouin 
(1245-1278) captured Monemvasia, whereupon Vatika and Tsakonia 
immediately offered submission ; but afterwards William was defeated and 
captured by the Emperor Theodoros. and only obtained release after three 
years' imprisonment by ceding Monemvasia, Maina and Mistra. It was not 
long before Tsakonia together with Vatika and the Melingi again revolted 
but were again defeated and William's army once more overran Dragalevo 
and Tsakonia. 

References to the various places of Tsakonia also begin about this 
time. A golden bulH of Andronikos II. (1293) mentions a bishopric, ?; 
Tov 'p€ 0 z^T 095 and the villages Kacrrdvcr^a, ZCvr^Lva and vao<; rod dfiov 
AecoviSov, A silver bull ® of Theodoros II. Palaiologos (circa 1442) 
exempted from the privileges granted to Monemvasia, among other places, 
T^aicovla, which included 'Pecov, ILpaaro^i Kao-rdvcr^a and^^ Ay to^; AecovbS'r]<;, 
Phrantzes mentions UpodaTeLov, AecovLSa<;, 'Peoz^ra? and %lrava<; as places 
T^9 AafccovLicri^ which he secured for Maria Melissene in 1435. In 
Gastaldi's map of Greece,® made about 1545, the coast district south of 
To Astri, corresponding roughly to modern Tsakonia, is marked Sacanfa. 
In Marin MichieFs report,^ written in the year 1691, mention is made 

^ Ll. 1937-8, 3166-7 (Ed, Schmitt). 

2 Ibid, 11 . 2064-5, 2960-1, 4591, 4661, 5025-6, 5622, 6653. In view of these lines and more 
especially of the fact that Lakedaimonia is frequently mentioned in the Chronicle and never as 
identical with or forming part of Tsakonia, Schmitt can hardly be right in stating (p. 640) that 
Tsakonia was the general name given to Lakonia. 

» Ibid, 2064 ff. 4 2956 ff. 

® Miklosich and Milller, Acta et Dipl Grace, v. p. 155. 

® Ibid. p. 171. 

7 B, p. 159. 

® Sathas, Doc. Inddiis^ iii. 

^ AetjUTpos, To-ToptKtt peXeTTipaTa, pp. 199 ff. 
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of a ^high’ and ^low/ i.e. probably a northern and a southern, Tsakonia.^ 
The inhabitants of ‘high' Tsakonia are described ^ as an ‘active, intelli- 
gent, faithful and hardy race, who serve throughout the whole Realm as 
couriers, and travel with incredible speed through the mountains from 
one place to another.' The fact that the region between Lenidhi and 
Yerdki, which was part of Tsakonia in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, is now inhabited by Albanians, probably explains this distinction 
of ‘ high' and ‘ low ' Tsakonia. Ayios Petros, now a large non-Tsakonian- 
speaking village two or three hours to the north of Tsakonia, is twice 
mentioned in this report,^ as forming part of Tsakonia. The bishopric of 
Reondas^ is also mentioned. In 1573 the Tsakonians inhabited fourteen 
villages between Nauplia and Monemvasia,^ Reondas, the ruins of which 
are to be seen on the hill of Orionda, was probably destroyed in the 
eighteenth century in consequence of Greek risings against the Turks. 
Prastos was a large and flourishing village of 400 or 500 houses and 
nine or ten churches, until the ravages of Ibrahim and his Egyptians 
in 1826, when the inhabitants fled to Lenidhi and the other coast villages. 
Very few of them have returned and most of the houses and all but 
one of the churches are now in ruins. 

The historical evidence seems to point to a continuous habitation 
of the Tsakonian area, without any considerable change of population, 
by a people belonging, like the Arkadians, to the earliest known race in 
Greece. Already under strong Lakonian influence at least as early as 
the fifth century B.C., the population, under the Eleutherolakonian League, 
probably spoke a sort of Lakonian Koine, which must have existed in 
those days. The district has always been somewhat isolated and never 
attained to any political or commercial importance, even during the 
greatness of Monemvasia. The evidence of the Chronicle of the Morea is 
decisive against any large infusion of Slavs into the population. At 
least as early as the thirteenth century the name Tsakonia was applied 
to a large district which included the Tsakonia of to-day, stretched 
northwards perhaps as far as Astros, and southwards to Yeraki, and probably 

1 Ibid, p. 208. II territorio di Mistra compreso . . . tra V alte et aspre montagne dell’ alta 
e bassa Zacogna. 

- /bid. p. 209. 

^ Ibid. pp. 210, 21 1. San Piero di Zacogna. 

^ Ibid, p. 210. Vescovi di . . . di Reondas. 

® Crusius, Titrcograeda, p. 489. 
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also contained villages such as Tsmtsina on the western slopes of Parnon. 
The district and name were also already identified with the ancient 
Lakonia, though whether by a genuine popular tradition or merely by the 
learned it is impossible to say. The population, which in classical times 
was mainly on the coast, centred chiefly round the highland villages of 
Reondas and Prastos in the middle ages,^ perhaps in consequence of 
piracy, and has only returned to the coast in comparatively modern 
times. 

§ 3.— Bibliography;^ 

The first important information on the dialect is supplied by 
Villoison,^ who states some of the phonetic peculiarities and gives a 
few examples of each. He obtained his facts from a Tsakonian in Athens, 
and only deals with a very small part of the subject.^ 

Leake ^ has a few very inaccurate notes on the phonetics and 
grammar. 

Thiersch® first attempted a serious study of the dialect. Ke gives 
a short phonology aud tabulates the pronouns and the verb fairly well, but 
deals very scantily with the noun. He seems to have obtained his 
information chiefly in Nauplia, and the only distinction between the 
two branches of the dialect he records is the dropping of X before back 
vowels. His study includes a historical account of the district, and three 
very short and inaccurate texts, one of which is the Lord's Prayer. His 
system of recording the sounds is very misleading," and his philological 
explanations are fanciful. He compares forms which have arisen by 
modern phonetic changes to the simple uncompounded forms of Homer, 
and he makes no comparisons with Modern Greek. His conclusion is that 
the dialect is essentially Ionic with strong Doric influence. 

^ There is no evidence for Deville’s assumption {EUide dzi diahete Tsakonie??, p. 23) that the 
populations of the Argolid and Lakonia took refuge in the district and founded these villages at the 
time of the Slav invasions. 

^ Cf. G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studiezi^ i. pp. 61, 62. Siizitngsher. d, Kais. Akad. d> 
IVissensch. in Wien^ Philos. ’■Histor. Classe^ Bd. exxx. 

3 Pz’olegoznena ad Hoznerum (Venice, 178S), note on pp. 49, 50. 

^ I have gone through all his MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, but failed to find 
any unpublished notes. 

® Researches hi Greece (1814), pp. 196-204; Travels hi the Mo^^ea [i82p\ ii. pp. 505-508. 

® liber die Sprache der Zakonen (1832). 

^ Thus he writes Kafxffxi Trcccrxa (Traaa), ^ovpi (rcroupi), Kapa (K^dpa), icpvyKe and 

(e^iJydCe)* 
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Deville ^ gives an excellent historical and topographical introduction 
with a good map, an etymological study of 374 selected words, an 
examination of the phonetics and morphology, and six short folk-songs 
with translations and notes. His material is more complete and accurate 
than that of Thiersch, but, as Deffner has pointed out, contains many 
mistakes of accentuation and phonetics ; thus, he completely confuses 
a:, k and %, and reproduces the voiceless dental and labial aspirates by tt 
and TTTT. Moreover he always spells his words in accordance with their 
supposed etymologies and not as they are actually pronounced, explaining 
the pronunciation somewhat vaguely in notes,^ He holds in the main the 
opinion of Thiersch further elaborated: ‘Tsakonian is the heir to the 
Lakonian dialect formerly spoken in the same localities.’ This Lakonian 
he assumes (with Ahrens, li. 429) to be, like Arkadian and Elean, 
non-Dorian and of pre-Dorian origin. He supports Herodotus’ statement^ 
that the Kynourians were autochthonous lonians, and explains it in the light 
of Pausanias’ statements ^ that the Kynourians were of Argive origin, that 
the Argives prior to the Dorian invasion spoke the same language as the 
Athenians and after the Dorian invasion remained, with the Arkadians, 
the only autochthonous inhabitants of the Peloponnese.® He accounts for 
the survival of the dialect by the wildness of the country and the absence 
of civilisation. His weak point is phonetics,^ and he describes many 
phenomena as survivals, which comparison with modern Greek shows to be 
new developments. 

Oikonomos,^ a Lenidhi priest, gives a short grammar of the Lenfdhi 
dialect, together with a fairly large vocabulary, a few songs, and a short 
prose narrative. His work is valueless philologically, but the vocabulary 
and texts are useful, though the spelling is very misleading. 

The newspaper articles of Mariniotis^ and Nikolesis^ are very slight 

^ Etude da dialectc Tzacojtien (Pans, 1866). 

^ Hence for he 6 he writes a/c/co ( =:acr/cfis) but for /c apa, Kxap<^ ( = e<rxapa), for firre ( = €Vt 6> 
but for iOavjxdr^e, idavfidrBe ( = idavfxd(r 67 }]. 

® viii. 73. 

iii. 2, it. 37, V. I. 

® In V. I Pausanias makes no mention of Argives. 

^ Cf. p. 83, where, with reference to the change /i>v before t sounds, he remarks ‘cela tient 
sans doute a ce que jxi et vi sont plus faciles a confondre que fia et va, /to et vo^ jjlov et vov,* 

" rpttp.}Ji,aTiKTj T-qs TcraK«vi.icf|s SioXcktou, Athens, 1870, published in 1846 with the title 
UpaxparcCa Tfjs AaKwvtKqs YXcicrcrTjs. 

s ^t.Xop.aewv, v. No. 232, pp. 249 f., 1857. 

/did, xviii. No. 748 > pp* 2182 ff., 1S70. 
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and offer no new material, whilst the work of Mullach ^ is taken almost 
word for word from Thiersch, and that of Moriz Schmidt, although very 
full and conscientious, is based on the material of Leake, Thiersch and 
Deville without any personal acquaintance with the dialect, and therefore 
teems with inevitable mistakes of fact 

Deffner, the only scholar dealing with the dialect who possessed a 
really thorough first-hand knowledge, wrote at considerable length : 
beginning with short newspaper articles on remains of ancient case- 
formation in Tsakonian,^ the Tsakonian demonstrative pronouns^ and the 
Tsakonian be went on to a fuller and more comprehensive study in his 
Archiv^ and began writing a Grammar,^ of which, unfortunately, only the 
unfinished first half dealing with Phonology has been published. Unlike 
all his predecessors Deffner was extremely accurate in his statement of 
facts, used a clear, phonetic system of spelling and classified the 
peculiarities of the dialect with great care and detail. But he was more 
concerned with proving the identity of Tsakonian and ancient Lakonian 
than with giving an objective account of the dialect, and in consequence 
gives far too much weight to doubtful etymologies and to philological 
explanations which are either improbable or entirely untenable, and does 
not in the least make clear the great similarity that exists in syntax, 
vocabulary and general structure between Tsakonian and Modern Greek. 
On the whole, in spite of much wild theorising, Deffner made out a very 
strong case for Lakonian survivals in certain phonetic features of the 
dialect Hatzidakis ^ in various places supports the strongest of Deffner's 
points, and also argues in favour of a distinction between o and co in 
Tsakonian,® 

DeffnePs view was further corroborated by Thumb in an article on the 
place-names of Tsakonia,^ which dealt very thoroughly with the subject 
and used all the available sources. Thumb clearly proved that the proportion 
of Slav names is extremely small, but failed to remark the curious fact 

^ Graimiatik der Griechischm Vulgarspraclie (Berlin, 1856), pp. 94-104. 

® Nea*BX\ds, No. 34, 1874, 

® Jbid> No. 35, 1874. ^ Ibid. No. 37, 1874. 

® Ibid. i. 1-54, Das Zakonische ah Forteniwickhing des Lacojiischen Dialekfes erzviesen^ 77-87, 
Das Zakonische Verhum und seine Formen, 

® Zakonische Gra 7 nmaiik^ Berlin, i88j. 

^ Finleitung, pp. 8 f. ; M€orau«v. Kal NcotXX, i. 365 ff., i. 93 ; K.Z. xxxiv. 91 f. 

« Micraiwv. Kal NcoeXX. i. 635 ; rXwcro'. McX. 558-561 ; ’AKaS, ’Ava-yvwo*. i. 260-2, ii. 461. 

Die etknographische Stelhing der Zakonen, htdogerfu. Forsch. iv. 195-213. 
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that these place-names, apart from terminations and the dropping of X 
before back vowels, do not show Tsakonian peculiarities. 

Psichari^ and his pupil Pernot, class Tsakonian with the rest of the 
Modern Greek dialects, and refuse to admit any Lakonian survival 
Pernot^ deals in detail with some of the phenomena which are regarded as 
survivals by Deffner and Hatzidakis. Hesseling ^ brings forward a new 
theory, that Tsakonian is a mixture of Dorian and an Ugro-Altaic 
language. 

§ 4. — Phonology.*^ 

I. — Vozvels. 


a. 

One of the most striking features of Tsakonian is its regular retention 
of the original which was preserved in all the old Greek dialects, except 
Attic and Ionic, but, apart from possible isolated survivals, gave way before 
the Attic-Ionic ^ forms in the Rome and consequently in the Modern 
Greek dialects which sprang from it. This a is found : — 

{a) In the fern. sg. of the definite article, noin. d, acc. Ta(y)y gen, ra(p), 

(^) In noun terminations, eg, rcrov(j)aXa raoira {Koirrf), 

XLfjiva (Xbfiv'tf), (o) fcpecjyra (/crXe^r?;?), (6) Sepydra {Spaydrr}<i), 

There are rare exceptions, eg. ^<>> 7 ;, Xrfarr) irovXnqKi] 

but they are never peculiar to Tsakonian,^ and clearly borrowed 
from Modern Greek.® 

(c) In terminations of adjectives, demonstrative pronouns, and parti- 
ciples, fern. noin. and ctcc. sg. eg. KaKd (jcaK.r])y ctVa (TpfT77=: Tuesday), rcrevda 
(T6Ta/}T7? = Wednesday), evdac ( = avrr})j djSa (aXX?;), /cacnpipa (icaO'qpb^vrf). 

^ J&tudes de Phil. N^o-grecque^ pp. xxvii. f. {Bihliothcque de VJicole aes Hatties Etudes). 

^ Ibid. pp. 52-6 1 ; Revue des Elttdes Grecqttes, xviii. 270-276, xxiii. 62-71 ; Ettides de 
Linguist. Neo-hell. i. 105 ff., 312 ff., 466 ff. 

® De koine en de oude dialekten van Griekenland, iVnisterdam, 1906. I have not seen the 
article itself, and only know of it from the short notices in the Revue Critique^ 1906, pp. 396—397, 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, xxiii. p. 63, note. 

** The Greek alphabet is here used with the same value as in modern Greek. The special 
signs employed have their usual phonetic values. 

® (replied {8€pL<rr^$ = June) probably owes its termination to the fact that ten of the other eleven 
months end in -f, e.g. 'lor4[xzL. 

® Modern Greek also has forms in -a, e.g. ^e\d>va oovKa (cf. Deffner, NcotXX. *AvaX. i. 7, 
437 ff.) but these are probably on the analogy of forms like /xrirepa, fjLrirepes. A few scattered 
forms which may be survivals are given by Hatzidakis, Mcoratcov. Kal KcoeXX. i. 479-80. 
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(d) In parts of words other than terminationSj e.g, afiipa (Jjfjbepa), 
(rdfiepe ((T7jp.6pov)j fiaXc (pbfjXov), pudrif] (pfjrTjp), dpapbov {'^pep.S}), 

(e) In some forms of -act) contracted verbs, eg, i^evdpia (iyevv7]d7)p)^ 
(f)TaT6 

Deffner^ gives also fut. active forms like da opdov, but these may' 
have another explanation : cf. § 5, .Morphology p. 170. 

Note , — In a few words a arises from e, eg. ca^^ou (Tpep^co), dpapiov 
(J)pepb(o)j pbaravoiov {pueravotA), 

e (e, at), 

6 regularly as in Modern Greek represents original c, ai. It also 
arises : — 

(a) From -09 and -ov terminations of nouns, adjectives, and participles, 
where these are preceded by a dental, nasal, liquid, sibilant (a, or 
i sound, ^ eg, KaG‘i]p.eve{p) {fcadripbevo<i), ai^de (apT09), fcdki^p) {fcaXo^'), KaXe 
{KcCkov)y fcaXvrepe (/caXvr6po<; and -ov), ove (&09), d^x^pece (dxp€co<; -od), epLicre 
{r]pbLcrv^)y v^€ (ui 09 ). 

This change ceased prior to the dropping of X (v. p. 147) before 
back vowels, hence /caXe, etc., not Kai, 

(F) Occasionally from i sounds, e,g. hevare (hwaro^). 


i, 

'r]y €Ly Qiy i of Ancient Greek regularly become in Tsakonian, as in 
Modern Greek, an 2 sound, e,g. pbarr) (p^'ijTrjp^y rr'^elpov {aireLpcF), iroLov (itolco)^ 
OL ddpoiiroi (pi av&pcoTTOi), QLXe {(^iXo<;), ire (laroF), 

There are frequent exceptions, e.g, epuiae (p^pnav^i), and 

all cases of 7 } arising from original dy cf. sub, a. 

V is also often represented by an i sound, e.g, vco (vScop), v^e (vlo^), 
6vov (6v(x))y but these cases are probably borrowings from Modern Greek, 
V, sub. u. 

4a regularly corresponds to the Modern Greek termination -ea, /a, 
eg. vopblay (fiovia, paXia (piTjXea), 

i occasionally arises from e, e.g. raiX'^'^ovpLeve (^e^uz)o/zei;o9), rcFLpov 
^ Gramniaiiky p. 22. 

2 This remarkable change can perhaps be paralleled from Skyros, cf. Constantinidis, Skyros^ 
pp. 101 ff. 
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0 (o, co). 

The treatment of o, o) is difficult. The cases where the o sound 
regularly remains seem to be : — 

(1) In final .syllables, after labials and gutturals, where final -9, -p, or -v 

has been dropped : ate q (acrAro?), m/co {jeaKo^, KaKov\ (A)a7co (Xa7co9), 

&QpbQ (Qepp, 0 <^\ fCQTTO (/COTTO?), VCO (vhcop)^ foi' whicll cf. p. 1 4/. 

(2) Where the o sound arises from another vowel : e,g. a-ofiacri 
(dipp.avorvs)t poSidt {pe^LOi)) (TTpo<^ov]ia (darpotpeyfyia), (jvyvoOia (avvv6<l)ia), 
oypi (vypof;). 

The cases where o, co regularly become ov are given under //. 

Elsewhere many words retain the o sound : eg. ove (oz/09), 
opov {6po))y dipdfca, iropela (= road), /3oce (y5orpu9), jSpovrd (/Spovrr])^ vopL'qa 
(yopev<;)y Kooafca {cxfcdoXTj^), 'XJ^verigov {'x^ayvevco)^ but many change to ov^ 
perhaps under the influence of neighbouring sounds : eg. ypovacra 
(yX&acra), oupa r ovp^a {err 6 pa), ihov/ca {e^coKa), Xovirdl (XoTrahiov), 

ov 9 b { 6 cf)c^), oupeXe { 6 paX 6 <^), crKovvdt {crKophov). 

According to Hatzidakis,^ Tsakonian differentiated 0 and m about the 
third century A.D., keeping 0 as an sound, and changed eo to ov, 
o becoming ov in some words under the influence of neighbouring labials 
and gutturals. In view of the examples given above, and of many others 
which might be given, of co's which retain the 0 sound and of o’s which 
have become ov, the evidence for this theory can scarcely be said to be 
satisfactory. With regard to the date of the change 0 , m>ov, it can only 
be said that, as Hatzidakis has pointed out, it must be later than the 
differentiation of v into ov and uov ; otherwise the ov arising from o and ct) 
would have been similarly treated. 

u {ov, fou). 

ov arises : — 

(1) From final -co, except where final -9, -/?, or -v has been lost 
(7’. p, 147) : eg, 9a ^ pciov {9a opdeo)^ rdicrov {rd eaco), fcdrov {Kdreo). 

(2) From the first co of -covco, -coctkco verb-forms : eg, 9vTpovvov 

^ rXworcr. MeXIr. 558 ff. 

L 
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(^VTpa>pco)y idvrpov/ca (e(^vr/)ct)a*a), (jyovcr/covvov {(povcrfc^vco), crapovtcov 
(crapdivco), jjbal^ov/cov (pba^evco), pua^ovre {/jua ^coto^), 

(3) In the participial form which is used in the analytical present and 
imperfect ('v. p. 168): e.g-. ifxi opov (op&v) == I see; ific e^ov (l%&)z/) = 
I have. These forms are probably affected by the plural forms, ipie 
e')(pvvre (e%oz;Te9) = we have, ifie opovvre (pp&vre<i) = we see, or by the 
feminine forms ^opova (<f>opovcra), (hpafcova (ecopaKvca), 

(4) In the pres. part, middle both of contracted and barytone verbs, 
aKbCT’TaLVOvp.eve {ain(TTaiVQpievo<;\ opovpieve (opco/x-evo?). 

(5) In the noun terminations -go pa (-opa)^ and -cova {-ova, -ovtj), 
e.g, TQvpa {aropa), arpodpa {(JTp(opa\ iroTcrovpa ((j> opr 00 pa), (firetigovva 
{<T<j)€v 86 vY]). 

For the treatment of 0, co in other cases v. sub 0. 

(6) ou (wv after r, S, 0 , cr^ X, v) represents in many words an original v, 
eg, /cove (/cvcov), yovvac/ca {yvvatKa), d')(^ovpa (Jv)(vpa), ^ov^i {/ 3 v^b)i ^aOipv 
{^aOv), i/cu 3 v (cry), /cov^dve {/cvdveo^), 'Klovko (Xv/co<;\ vipvT a, povvdaXla 
{pvpToXi^)^ KovvLvdov (jcvvL^g))^ pov^a (pvta), povvdov (pv^dco\ onguovpa 
{evhvpa)^ Xigtpv/cov (evhvcr/ca))^ Kaorigifivre {/caXd ev 8 vro^), aiov/co (cry/co?), 
(Tipvpov {crvp(o\ cova (SpC^), vipvpov (yp&v). 

There are strong reasons for supposing that Tsakonian has here 
preserved the original pronunciation of v as u : — 

(a) The number of cases where ov (xou) represents an earlier v is very 
large, whereas there are comparatively few examples of other i sounds 
(i, 6^, 01^ 97) pronounced ov. 

ib) Where ov arises from an i sound other than v a preceding guttural 
is palatalised, eg. yjpvpe (%oZpo9), ^raraovXL {eTTra/coiXi), This is also 
true of words like rcrovpi {KvpLo<;) == father, rjLovpL^ov (•yv/jtfco), which seem 
to have come into the dialect with an z sound, and later to have changed 
to ov after palatalisation of the /c and 7. In forms like /cLrovpa (TriTvpa), 
\adovpi (Xa0u/)O9), Tovphave (rvpTravov), which have their counterparts in 
Modern Greek, the ov probably also arises from an z sound, whereas in 
^adiov {^a 9 v), iSovKLOvpe {^ovrvpov), i/ciov, and similar forms, the ipv 
preserves an old pronunciation. 
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II. — Consonants. 

A. — SINGLE CONSONANTS. 

(i) Dropped Consonants. 

Final -v, as in Modern Greek, is regularly dropped, but retained in 
such cases as rov dovro (rov tottoj/), rav d^ea {ttjv rcreXa). 

Final -9 became -p, which then disappeared except before initial vowels 
in euphonic combination of article and noun, e.g. rovp ovol (tov9 6V0U9), but 
rov vopurje (tou 9 vop^el^)^ and in verbal forms such as exovvrep e/te (e%o/iGz/), 
and by extension exovp eput e^ovp epui (iyo) elpLc), 

The addition of a final e preserved the p in the 2nd sg. of verb forms 
other than the present and imperfect, indie., e.£'. Oapdpe (da opa^), (hpdraepe 
{e(opdfC6<i), (hpdrepe (aypaerdr)^)* 

7 and 8 are frequently dropped between vowels, di (XaSt), vco 
(vScop) but gen. v^drov, cov (rpcoyco), d^pde (aj^A-aSe?), cdo (rpd<yo^'), pbovv- 
daXia (puvpraXLha), 

jS is dropped in irpovara (irpo^ara). 

Final p is dropped, e.g. fiarr} (pu'^rrjp), pi. p^arepe, &dr7] (dvydrrfp), 
VQ) (vBcop), 

X initial, and medial after a vowel, is dropped before a, 0 , co, ov in the 
Lenidhi dialect, e.g. cep^ovXe, pi. = shoe, yd (ydXa), payova 

(p^dyovXa), dov (XaXd)) but v’ dXiqov (^'va XaXrjai)^ doyo (aAo 7 o), icd (iccCXa), 
d^ava (Xd^ava)* yS appears for X in the three words aySa (dXXT] and dXKa)y 
pid/3a (pL7]Xa) and fcd^a (KaXa), 

Intervocalic a. It has been argued ^ that cr is dropped between vowels 
in Tsakonian. 

(1) In futures such as 

da ^pdovy da (fyopeov, da dXyjov, da dvov, which are supposed to arise 
phonetically from ^dd opdaco, *dd (popeaco, ^dd XaXyjcxco, ^dd dvero). 

(2) In the fern. sg. of the pres. part. act. eg. opova, ^djya, which are 
said to represent earlier opovaa, /Sdpovera. 

(3) In the al of the 3rd pi. aor. ind. act. and pass, and the oi of the 
3rd pi. of active futures, eg. (hpdfcal (icopanaat), oypdrai (^^oypdadaorLjy da 
ypd'yfrcoi (fid ypd'xfrcoat). 

^ Deffner, Grammatik, pp. 47, 125 ; Deville, Etude du dial. Tzak. p. 76. 

L 2 
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(4) In the two words cited by Deffner, T(T€pat(X)a, (^^^r]pacrbXa), and 
jiapat(X)a pbapatriXa)}- 

As Pernot has pointed out,‘^ the word ^epatXa is in use in ordinary 
Modern Greek, and also fcatXa, a word of similar formation, so that 
DeffnePs explanation of the words r<Tepai(X)a and pLapat(X)a is very 
improbable. These supposed cases of loss of intervocalic a are therefore 
confined to the verb forms mentioned in (i), (2) and (3), Pernot regards 
them as due to dissimilation. Thus "^opovaa became opova on the analogy 
of the pL *6/}oi)e<? which arose by dissimilation from ^opovere^ futures such 
as 9 a '‘pdov, da ^ pape^ da ^pdrjj 9 a ^pdfie, da ^ pare, da ^ pavi^ arose from "dd 
opdaco, ''^' 6 d 6 pda 7 )<;, etc. because ^dd opderr}^ 2nd sg., and '"( 9 a opdcrcocrc 
3rd pL became 9 d opdr}^; and 6 d opdwci by dissimilation and the other 
forms followed their analogy:'^ '^'(hpaKacn, "^vd Trotcocrii etc. became d)pd/caCi 
vd TTOicoi, etc. on the analogy of cases like '^'iypd'\lrai, va ypd^\rm, which arose 
from ^iypd-yfracrt, ''^vd jpd-ylrcocrL by dissimilation of crp 

The fact that these phenomena occur only in particular verb forms is 
as fatal to Pernot’s as to the earlier explanation. There is nothing in 
Tsakonian like the forms which Pernot quotes from Chios P' 0 nup/(;ov?79, 
rod Uvpfcovcrrjf oi HypicovaoL, and 7 ro 69 (== ttoctc ?), but irocrOi 'ttocttj. There 
are also three further objections to the dissimilation theory : (i) All the 
forms in which the dissimilation is supposed to have occurred are with one 
exception hypothetical and may never have existed : thus the fern. pi. of 
the pres. part, is opo 5 i/de(p), like the masc., not 6pove<;, nor, as the plural, e,g. 
of ypovaaa {yXoicraa) is ypoverae^ is there any evidence for an **69 pi. of such 
words in Tsakonian ; the 2nd sgg. of fat. and subj. forms are, da "pdpe, 

da TTolepei not 9 a da rroLri^^ and the 3rd pi. forms are da ^pavt, 

da rroimy not da ^pdaxn^ da iroicocn ; no such 3rd pi. a or. as iypd^jrat exists 
in Tsakonian, the form used being iypd^al ; the one exception is futures 
like da ypd'xfrcol, da fcpdrcrooi) from ypd(j)ov and /cpdvdov (= cr/cd^o)), which 
do occur. 

(2) In all the analogies assumed, it is always a small number of cases 
which causes analogous changes in a much larger number, instead of the 
larger number affecting the smaller, which is what one would naturall}" 
expect, and what does in fact happen in all well-established cases of 
analogy. 

^ G 7 'aminait^f p. 125. ^ Reime des Etudes Greajiies^ xviii. p. 271. 

® Ibid. p. 276. ^ Ibid. p. 272. ® Ibid. p. 273. ^ Ibid. p. 259. 
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(3) In the one case, where if anywhere dissimilation of g would 
inevitably have occurred, the future and subj. forms of -fw verbs, it does 
not take place. Thus the futui'e of yiovpLl^ov is 9a jLOvpiaoVy 6a ypuptaepe, 
9a jLOvpiar}, 9a yLovpiGOvpe^ 9a jiovpcGere, 9a yiovpCcrcoi, and the futures of 
vvpLi^ov {pLvpif^co), fc pi^ov (= ifkvv(o\ 9avpud^ov are similarly formed. 

It remains then to find other explanations of these forms. 

(i) Fut. and subj. forms, 9a ^pdov^, 9a cj^opeov. The explanation of 
these forms lies in the general development of the verb system. The 
Tsakonian verbs fall under two types : 

(a) verbs with -/ca aorists and non-sigmatic futures, 

(<5) verbs with -a aorists and sigmatic futures. 

The process of development of the first type is easy to follow. The verbs 
are all of the classes which had -fca perfects in classical Greek, 
verbs with vowel stems, ‘ contracted ’ verbs, and verbs in -m, -pco. 
The verbs in -z/co, -pco would naturally have a non-sigmatic future 
corresponding to the old non-sigmatic aorists, e.^, piapaivovy 6a puapavov, 
epbapdhgay Tretpov {cnTeLpm)^ 9a ir GipoVy eTrelp/cay dpi)fcov {alpc^i)^ 6a cipoVj 
ahga (*dpjca). 6a 9vovy the fut. of 9voVy shows a present subj. form, and 
has a -fca aor., idvKa. 6a "pdov, the fut. of opov (opno)), in view of 
Modern Greek ‘ uncontracted ’ present forms like yeXda), yeXa^;, yeXdet, may 
well be regarded as a present subjunctive form, and the aor. is in -/ca, 
Spdjca* From all these classes, together with such verbs as klvov {ttlvov'), 
9a KLOUy mgUay arose the type of aorists in -/ca with corresponding 
non-sigmatic futures, which by proportional analogy created such para- 
digms as 

(popov 6a popeov ipopeKa (popo)) 

raLpLov 6a ratpbiqov ^TcrLp,i]ica {^epLoy) 

V6GOV da veov iveKa QyvWo}), 

The dialect did not object to present forms in the future, because the old 
present indicative disappeared before the new analytical form (v. p. 168), 
and to express the ‘ incomplete future ' in verbs with vowel stems, 
‘ contracted ' verbs, and verbs in -pw, it used a -vo) present form, 

6vov 9a 6vvov (= M.G. 9a apd^co)y rrelpov da Treippov, ttoIov 6a woivoVy 
opov 9a ^pivov, popov 9a popivov. 
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( 2 ) Fern. sg. pres, part., opova, etc. 

Tsakonian has also an aorist part. e,g. i^pafcovy which is declined 
exactly like opov. 

In view of the accentuation, this seems to have its origin in the old 
perfect part, '-^ecopafc-w ^vla -09. The two sets of terminations have been 
contaminated, and the perfect ending -ova {-via) has prevailed in the 
fern. sg. 

( 3 ) -aly -ol 3 rd pi. endings of the verb, eg, aor. act. &pdical, eypa/Sal 
aor. pass, wpdr al, ifypd(f)Tat fut. act. da fypd'y^m. 

In the fut. act. of -a« verbs, and in the fut. pass, of all verbs the 3 rd pi, 
is in -viy eg. 9a ^pdvc, 9a '‘par ovviy 9a jpa<]^TOvvL. From this it appears 
that at some time the -v of the imperfect and aor. spread to all 3 rd plurals 
in Tsakonian as generally in Modern Greek. 

At this stage the forms would be dypdfcav, iypd^av, dypdr avy iypd(j)Tav 
9a ypd(l>cov, 6a ^pdv, 6a ^par ovvy 6a ypacl>rovv. 

The final -l is probably due to the influence of etvc and the 3 rd 
pi. pres, and impft. of epbt {d/u), and the retention of v in 9a 'pdvCy 
6a ^par ovvt and 6a ypa^rovvi is owing to the position of the accent. 

The disappearance of intervocalic cr is therefore in all three cases due 
to morphological, not to phonetic causes. 

(ii) Change of Consonants. 

TT becomes k before i sounds, eg. fceLvov (Treii^o)), kLvov {ttlvov), fcr]ya^i 
{7rif]ydhi)y fcidvov {iridvcci), dfcccrraivovpbeve {diTi(XTatvQpevo^)y fciaov {oiricroi). 

There are many exceptions due probably to the influence of Modern 
Greek, e.g. •Kole{p) {ttqlo^) iroLov aovTTia (crovTrtd). 

At Kastanitsa and Sitena this change only occurs in fcidvov. 

T becomes k before t sounds, e.g. kc^lov {rcpiw), kvXLjov {rvX'ijco), 
fcv^Xe {rv(pX6^), Kovfci (/court), ^/cta {(pcorid), <f>fCf^dvov {(pTLavco), 'X.^l^ov 
(^Tt^w), nrpafcipv {'rrXarv)^ ifciov {irv). 

Exceptions are numei'ous, e.g. rr/ocorete ( 7 rpG 3 T 09 ), TTparele {^tXarv^), 

£T??J/epL^ (e/CetZ/ 09 ), dXoiCOTLfCO {dXXoi^COTCKO^;). 

Apparently r remained before i sounds, but became fc' before /a, lov, 

hence SdrvXe {Bd/crvXo^), but k Laov{X)a {crraydov), fciovXe {crrvXo^). 

Both these changes, 7 t>/c, t>/c, are clearly later than the change fc>ror 
before e and t sounds. 


^ V. p. 164. 
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K becomes tct before and t sounds, e.g. haytha/ro-i (^limapuiTaKV)^ raoWa 
(/coiTTj), i^drcrepe (eV^e?), but ist sg, i^d/ca, rcratpe (/catp6<^), rcre {KaL), 
Ta'e(X)a (It. cella = house), yovvaLrcrl (gen. of yovvacKo). 

There is, so far as I know, no exception to this rule, except the k 
which arises from tt and t. 

(f) becomes 0, ^ becomes h before i sounds, eg, Ovrpovvov {(^vrpovco), 
ov6c (o^^9), ((^t\o9), /3'??%o9), crfcahta ( aicKa^ia), pohLQi 

(^pe^bOi, A.G. ipe/Scvdof;), 

There are many exceptions to the change and the change j3>8 
is only found in the three examples given. 

At Kastanitza and Sitena cj> is kept, except in vvdr] {vvp.^rj), ov6i 
(o0A9) and cadua (pa(f)L<;), and /3 remains unchanged. 

pu becomes v before z sounds. This change does not occur at Kasta- 
nitsa and Sitena. Examples are : — via (ptia^j ivel (e/i-et9), votpo^t {pLoipo\ofyt\ 
vvpi^ov (^pivpi^(o)y vvySaXia (dpLyySaXta)^ dypLvi (^dypipi)^ d^TjviovTe (d^Tjpbtcoro^), 
dvLXrjre (dpbtXrjTo^). Exceptions arc very rare, the most noticeable being 
pbL ( = /xov, pie) as opposed to the accented form evLov. The pi probably 
remained because pib is unaccented and the l is always elided before 
vowels, eg. pu d par ere, he saw me. 


P 

The treatment of p in Tsakonian is as follows : — 

(a) When medial and not before an i sound or preceded by a r or S, 
it remains, as in Modern Greek, a pure trilled r, eg. dpdfca^ 6a (popeov 
^pdofciov ('irp&Tov). 

(d) When medial before an z sound or lov arising from y, and not 
preceded by t or S, it becomes something very similar to a Czechish r, 
often sounding like and the following z\ if unaccented and followed by 
another vowel, disappears, eg. piov(X)dpa (piovXdpca), epa (epca = fleeces), 
/cpdBa (fcpvdBa)i icpie (/cpea<;)^ Kpi^ov {^pL^w)^ Kapov {jcdpvov). 

{c) Initial in a few words, and more frequently after t, 9 or S, it 
becomes a*, z, e.g.^ divda (pi^a), diva = mountain (? from pt9, nose), dovKO 
(py7%09), creov (peew), dd(pov (pd^rco), cov (rpcoyco), 

{rpLTTj), jSoce (jSoTpv^;), cd^ov (rpe^ca), cava (Spy*;), ace (dS/ 309 ), space 
* (dporpov). A preceding 6 is generally dropped, diva/ca {dpiva^)^ 
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^ofiacTL (f^dpofiaaL^y^ from ^dopfxacn^ 6eppbavcn<^\ Sepcre (Bepedpov), &e(j)ov 
{9p€cf)oy). 

crrp becomes cf, probably through the stages, crro* — ucr, e.£'. a&t 
(aarpi). 

6 becomes cr in a few words : — aarri, o'dr'i] (Ovjdrrjp), crepe (Oepo^), 
crepLfci] {6epicrTy]^)y (xepiv6ov {Oepi^oi}), cr'rfKivd.ov {O'iiXd^co), cr^fKv/co {drj\v/c6^)y 
vecrov (jvido)), aXecrov (dXedco)^ perhaps Salcrov Q'haLBco), Xevcaa (eXpuevOa), 
KpLcra (Kpod')])y fcacrijpbeve {Ka9i]/jb6V0<;)y and Deffner ^ also gives &opb6 (0€ppi6<i)y 
aropbacTL (deppbav(n^)y and drovLxov (ffeppti^o)'), but the explanation given under 
the change p> 6- is more probable, 

Fernot ^ explains vecrov, aXecrov, Saca-ov as being reformed from the 
aorist, KpLaa and Xevtaa as due to forms Kpiai and Xevtcrt, and decides that 
6 became a in Tsakonian only before i and e. The forms fcpecrl and XevLai 
are purely hypothetical ; the Modern Greek forms of vecrov and aXeexov 
are <yve9co and dXe9(o ; the Tsakonian aorists are eveKa^ dXefcay eZdfca ; and 
there are no other examples in Tsakonian of presents reformed on sigmatic 
aorists. Pernot’s explanation is therefore very improbable. The small 
number of these words makes it unlikely that the change 6>cr was 
ever a regular law of the dialect, and the only explanation is that 
at the time when Laconian used or for 0, a number of such words 
spread to the Tsakonian district, and have since become reduced under the 
influence of Modern Greek to the few given above. The examples of or 
for 9 from Symi and Ikaria quoted by Pernot^ do not affect the question 
of (T for 9 in Tsakonian. 

5 .— COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 

T arises, probably through the stage tt : — 

{a) From vt, e.g, rav df6(X)a rav r^eXav = to the house), 

civar aLvov (dvaaraovcd^ rovfia (crrofia), 

(if) From cr9y e,g, &pdT epe {'^d)pdcr97j9) 2nd sg. aor, pass., 

(c) From kt^ eg, ^drvXe {Bd/cTvXo<;), VLOvra (vzJ/crct), ^aXer 6y past 
part. pass, of ^aXexov (BtaX€yco)y 

1 A similar explanation is given by Hatzidakis, K,Z, xxxiv. 103-104. 

2 Grammatiky p. 46. 

^ Plionitiqtie'de ChiOy p. 313. 

* Ibid. pp. 313, 314. 
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(^d) Frooi j(6, e.g, da her ov {Qa 
K arises, probably through /c/c, 

{a) From cr/c, eg. aic 6 {d(ric6^\ Kci^afca (gt/^coX??^), ^LirpovK ov (SiTrXcwz/o)), 
and many other verbs in fcov {-cr/ca>), (feov/c'a {^vcrKTj), 

{b) From e.g.^ fcdpa (icr^dpa), p^ofc o vkov 

(^r) From in dovK o 

tt" arises, probably through tttt, 

(g) From cTTT, eg. iretpov (cnreLpco)^ eirepi {kcrnrepa) = yesterday 
IT Qvdvke ((j7roz/SuXo9), 

{b) From p^ir in dir ov {dfjbiT&<; = dv 7 rco 9 ), and perhaps in 'ir ovprecre 
{epLTTpocrOev), 

(c) From pi<p in oir atca (dp,cpa^) and aTr^aXe (opL^a\6<^). 

In a few words r, tt, and /c are aspirated especially at the beginning of 
words, eg. /epe/Sdra {Kpe^^drt), k aphavvov (Kara^atveo), Kiaara (irLo-cra), 
TTOL (ttoO), ir ^ ov (7rca9), Tr’^ouz^d^^fou (TrepSw), Kopho (/co/>t^09). 

f becomes i^d. In many words^ especially verbs in -fo), ^ has become 
vd, probably through the stages zd, dd, nd, e.g. divda {pl^a), ‘)(^evdov 
p,ovpdov (p,u^da)), (repivdov (depL^co), /covvlvdov (gvvLi^a>)~l seek, BpavLvdov 
(^'Spapbi^cOf cf. ehpapbov), dvoLvdov {dvobyco), 

/3y becomes hg, probably through gg, e.g\ petigovpu^ve {pev^opuevo^), 
^eiigov (feu 7 co), SovXengov {SovX€v(y)(£>), craXengov (crdXevco), v7](Tr6i'igov 
(p'fjorrevco), ^covdavehgov ( ^copravevoo), and all other -evco presents. 

pr, pS become vd in a few words : — dvde (dprot;), ')(^ovdaifc ov {^(^opraLvm), 
TiTepda (rerapT?; — Wednesday), crfcovvdL (^cnc6pZov)i %ord 6 (xoprop), povv- 
daXLa {pvpTaXls:), dxovdayo (ap(;dpTa 709 ), 'irdvdb {cFirdprop), 

This is clearly later than the change z'd > hg before i sounds, hence 
Xopdb not %dhg£. 

pd becomes hg before i, mv sounds, e.g. diigi^dra {dvrL^dr^^)» 
dcj^ihgT] (father, avdePT^]^)^ engt Q-'evri, neuter of epdepv, dem. pi'on.), KatigrjXb 
(jcaph7p<.d), Kpotig7]pL (/cpopr7]pi), iigi^ovKov (ipSvo))) oixgipvpa (evhvpa), 

pKy px become hg in a few words : — diiga (^dpKa, aor. of dpifcov^lsl.G, 
TTaLppco), ingare (epA:aT 09 ) = hedge, icrovhga ('■’ecrup/ca), aor. of cxovpov 
(crvpco)i ehgou (cf. epxopat). 

This change is earlier than the change hg > hd^ before { and e sounds, 
hence dpdze, 3 rd sg. of ahga. 
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fjb become ng before i sounds, e.g, fcovtigi {ejJbTrrj^to), 

Kovngl')(pv (d/coviJb^cd)j iiiglfca aor. of fcovov (TTivco), 

This change is clearly later than the change ng > vd^ before i and e 
sounds. 

hg becomes vd.^ before i and e. sounds, eg, dvd^lxov M.G. 

dyryt^co), arpovd^v'Xe (crrpoyyvXo^), crrpavd^Lxov {(rTpayyb^co)^ dvd^e 3rd sg. 
of diiga, aor. of dpuKov {Traipyco), end^e (imperat. 2nd sg. of ehgou (jepx^v^ 
epxopevo^'). 

This change is clearly later than the change p/c, px>^gi and earlier 
than the changes ;4b>hg before z sounds, i^d >hg before f, mv sounds. 

7/3(a:/3) becomes pb in the verbs phdvov {ifc^dXkco, M.G. ^yd^co), 
fbhatvov {eK^aivco, M.G. ^yatvco). The intermediate stage was probably /3/3, 
k\ y\ ttXj become respectively Kp, yp, irp^ xP ^n a few words : — ■ 
ypovcrcra {yX&o'cra)^ /cp6<pra Kpdpa (^fcX^pbo), nrpaicjpv (TrXaru), 

^pdcrcrov (TrXdrro)), irpeov (grXeco)^ dxpde (dxXdSe^)* 

In many words ^ has become t<t, eg. rdrcrov (rd e|^co), rcrcx^'^ovpeve 
{^exvvopevos:)^ 

The phonetic features of Tsakonian, which have been tabulated 
above, may be roughly classified under three heads, accox*ding as they are 
'a) entirely peculiar to Tsakonian, (b) common to Tsakonian and one or 
more Modern Greek dialects, (c) common to Tsakonian and ancient 
Lakonian or the ancient Doric group of dialects. This classification is not 
exhaustive, but it is convenient as indicating to some extent the position 
which the dialect holds in the history of the Greek language. 

{a) Phenomena entirely peculiar to Tsakonian. 

Under this head fall the following changes: before i sounds, 

^>K before i sounds, (f>>d before i sounds, /3>S before i sounds, 
p>d under certain conditions {y. snb p (c)), pr, pS> vd, /3y> hg, vd> hg 
before z, a)v sounds, p/c^ px > hg, pb > hg before i sounds, 7/3 > /xb, 

^ > TO*. 

Besides these there are the aspirates t', arising from ar, a6, /cr, etc., /c 
arising from cr/c, crx> 7%, and arising from o-tt, crcjb, p(f>, to which the 
nearest parallels are the double consonants tt, tttt, etc., produced also by 
assimilation, in various Modern Greek dialects, notably in those of South 
Italy. It seems not unreasonable to see in these forms a further develop- 
ment of the tendency shewn by Lakonian forms such as d/cjcop (da/cos), 
aUxovva (alcrxvvrj), mTacn {dvdaradi). The forms at Symi spelt with 
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tt/ e,g, arrif^To^ (dvaLcrd7]ro<i) and the i pi. pass, in -erre for -ecrre, eifieTre^ 
etc., are pronounced with the aspirate t , just as in Tsakonian. 

(b) Phenomena common to Tsakonian and one or more Modern Greek 
dialects. 

K > rcr, ng > vS^ before e, i sounds. The same or similar changes 
occur in many places, eg. Aegina, the Cyclades, Chios, Crete, South Italy. 

The dropping of X is also recorded from Samothrace and Pharasa in 
Cappadocia. On Samothrace ^ apparently X disappeared before back 
vowels, eg. doyo (dkoyov), deco (diXco), ycdcricao (SiSdcr/cdKov), Kao (/caXo), 
and became y (consonant i) before front vowels, eg. yiTLlyrjorovii (Xt^rovpyrj- 
(TcofjLev)j yr)yio<i (^X£ 09 ), ovyoL (oXol). Examples of the treatment of X at 
Pharasa,^ where it is also occasionally changed to /3 or 7 , are dym 
(Xa7ct)9), '>^^y6 djSo (aXXo9), d^yo (aXo 7 oi^), Kd {fca'kd). 

The final -e after dentals and liquids instead of -09, -ov in Tsakonian 
may be compared with the tendency in many Modern Greek dialects to 
change 0 to e under the influence of a dental or liquid. Examples of this 
are collected by Pernot^ An -e in the final of some -09 words is also 
recorded from Skyros.^ 

The change of o, (o to ov exists, in varying degrees and under various 
conditions, everywhere in Modern Greek. 

The change of i sounds (t, 77 , ei, oi, v) to ov under the influence of 
neighbouring sounds is also universal, although in some places, Aegina,^ 
in the case of ov arising from v and ol the pronunciation is considered 
to have been tl earlier and never /. 

{c) Phenomena common to Tsakonian and Lakonian or the Doric group 
of dialects. 

The retention of original common to all the old non-Attic-Ionic 
dialects, is one of the best preserved survivals in Tsakonian, and, as it 
admits of no other possible explanation except that of survival from the 
old dialects, at once makes Tsakonian a likely field for other ancient 
peculiarities. 

Retention of v with the pronunciation ou, lov. It has already been 

^ SvXXo7os, 1873-4, p. 467. 

- Conze, J^ezse aitf den Inseln des Thrakischen Jl/eeres, p. 53 note and p. 54. 

® Karolidis, TXcacrcrap. ‘EXX'qvoKatrir. Xe|, p. ill. 

^ Phon^iiqtte de Ohio, pp, 1 38 ff. 

^ Constantinidis, Sk^ros, pp. 15 1 ff. 

^ *A04va, 1891, pp. loi ff. 
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seen that the dialect has a large number of words with v pronounced as 
ov or toVy forming a separate class from other words in which the ov 
sound arises by modern change from an l sound (i, eoy ot, tj, u), and 
that in these words the ovy lov sound must have existed continuously 
from pre-Kome times. There is some evidence from inscriptions and from 
Hesychius^ that Lakonian kept the original pronunciation of v. 

The Tsakonian final -p, instead of final - 9 , which is dropped except 
in certain phonetic combinations before initial vowels, has no parallel in 
Modern Greek. In Ancient Greek it is a strongly marked feature of the 
Lakonian and Elean dialects,^ and also appears in the Eretrian form 
oTTcop dv = o7r(o^ av, Tsakonian probably inherits its forms from Lakonian. 

Lakonian alone of the ancient dialects changed 6 to a. There is 
ample evidence of this in ancient inscriptions, in authors such as 
Thucydides and Aristophanes, and in Hesychius. Some of these a forms 
seem to have spread to the Tsakonian district and a few still survive. 

In Tsakonian vd frequently represents f especially in verbs. 
This peculiarity is not found elsewhere in Modern Greek, and falls very 
well into line as a further development of the Lakonian SS forms which 
appear in inscriptions, in the texts of Aristophanes and Plutarch, and in 
Hesychius. 

The probable Lakonian origin of Tsakonian t', tt", forms has 
already been discussed under (a). 

From this classification it appears that Tsakonian has a large body 
of phenomena entirely peculiar to itself, a small number of phonetic 
changes which appear also in Modern Greek dialects, and a large number 
which connect it with the pre-Kome phase of Greek, more esi^ecially with 
Lakonian. In fact phonetically it is much more closely related to 
Lakonian than to any other dialect ancient or modern. At the same 
time it does not seem to have adopted universally all Lakonian peculiar- 
ities,^ and the probability seems to be that in the first centuries of our 
era a sort of Lakonian KoinCy with some local peculiarities, was spoken 
in the Tsakonian area, that the special Tsakonian features, noted under 
{a)y developed more especially during the period of isolation caused by 
Slav and later by Albanian settlements in the surrounding districts, and 

^ Cf. Thumb, Handhitch der Griechisektn Dialektey p. 85. 

- Thumb, op. cit. pp. 89, 175. 

^ The small number of examples of or for 0 points to this. 
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that the dialect has been for some centuries now coming more and more 
under the influence of the ordinary language, which accounts for the 
enormous number of exceptions to practically every sound law which can 
be stated for it. 


§ S. — Morphology. 
The Article, 

The definite article is declined thus : — 
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TOC(p) 


G. 

rov J 

\ra{p) 

TOV 





[rapt 


The points of difference from Modern Greek are a for ?? in the 
fern, sg., the loss of the separate gen. pi. form, the confusion of the masc. 
and fern. acc. and gen. pi. forms, the -p termination of the fern. gen. sg. 
and masc. and fern. acc. and gen, pi. forms, ^ and the -i. termination 
sometimes used in the fern. acc. and gen. sg. The Toi(p) fot'm in the 
plurals which is peculiar to Kastanitsa aud Sitena is probably due to 
the -oi termination of the >09 noun acc. pL : e,^', rovp aOp-^nTOL became roip 
aOp'piroL. 

The indefinite article, as in Modern Greek, is identical with the 
numeral ' one,’ thus : — masc. norn, and gen. eva^ acc. 6va{v)y fern. nom. and 
gen. via^^ acc. via{v)^ neuter nom. -acc. gen. &a. 


The Nou7i. 

The noun is declined as follows ; — 

Masculines. 


{(i) -09 terminations. 
(0V09) 


N. Acc. 
Gen. 


if 

ope 

ovov 


PI. 

I OVOL 

y6vov ^ 


^ Cf. Phonology. " Kastanitsa and Sitena, etc. 


^ Not used at Kastanitsa and Sitena. 
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Masculines. 





PL 

(/C^TTO?) 

N. Acc. 

TcrrfTTO J 

[ rcrrjTroi 


Gen. 

TCTTjTTOV 1 

{rcT'qirov ^ 


N. Acc. 

dOpCOTTO J 

[ d0pL7roc 


Gen. 

dOpOVTTOV 1 

[ddpOVTTOV 

■a? -m terminations. 






PL 

(/cXe<^T 779 ) 

N. Acc. Gen. 

/cp6cj)ra 

/cpe<^roi 


The -OL termination of the plural is borrowed from -o? nouns. 


(^) Old 3rd decl. nouns reformed as in Modern Greek from the acc. sg. 




PL 

(vofiev^) N. Acc. Gen. 

vofMrja 

vojJirje 

(ttow) „ „ „ 

TTOVa 

nrove 

(oSoi/?) „ „ „ 

ovda 

ovdov 

ovdov borrows its termination from the - 

•09 declension. 

/cove (/cvcov) has in the gen 

. sg. Kovviy in the plural kovvol or kovvov. 

/covve arises phonetically from the old gen. 

Kvvo^? The other forms are 

due to the -o<s declension. 



jjLijm (fi'/jp) has gen. sg. /zr^ve {fji'qvQ^)^ and its plural is fjbrjvov. 

(rf) Imparisyllabics. 





PL 

('\|rft)/xa9) N. Acc. Gen. 

^Ircopba 

•y^o^p.dhe 

(jra'irds!) „ „ „ 

rnraird 

TraTTaSe 

(tfrapd^) „ „ „ 

'\jrapd 

'xIrapdSe 

Feminines. 


(a) In -a. 



Many are of the type : — 





PL 

(rropeia) N. Acc. Gen. 

TTopela 

TTopeiai 

The commonest type is : — 




^g^ 

PL 

(yX&crcra) N. Acc. 

ypovcra-a 


r' 

ypovorcre 

K-^povijcrai 

Gen. 

J 

^ Not used at Kastanitsa and Sitena. 

2 Cf. Phonology, p. 144. 
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The 6 genitive, in view of the accent, must be borrowed from 
such old 3rd decl. words as 


N. Acc. 
Gen. 


VLQvra (vv/cra) 
VLOvre (vvkt6<;) 


PL 


\vlovt e 


{vvfcres) 


The majoi'ity of these latter, however, have genitives in -t. They 
are : — 





PL 

{Mrrqp) 

N. Acc. 

pUTT] 

parepe 


Gen. 

j parepL 




\pdrif] 


(dvydrrjp^ 

N. Acc. 

ddr')') 

darepe 


Gen. 

r V V/ 

j G-arepi 




\&drr) 


(yvvv) 

N. Acc. 

yovvaifca 

yovvairae 


Gen. 

yovvaora-b 


(%«/>) 

N. Acc. 

Gen. 

%epa 


{dpm 

N. Acc. 

Gen. 

Hxa 

CLXi 

N' 


The -i genitive in these words is curious. From vtovre, ypovcrae^ etc., 
it appears that there must have been earlier forms yuarepe, a-arepe^ etc. 
Possibly the arose in puarepiy ^arepCj from the final syllable of pidrrjy 
a-aTTjy which are also sometimes used as genitives, and the diminutive 
pbarepL may have helped, yovvaircrl may have arisen from the similarity 
of meaning, as also KoireXiy the genitive of K07re(L>C)a = girl, and 
dfjbepv (gen. of ap-epa), by analogy of form. Neither of these explanations 
covers cl'x^ and raovcj)aXi (gen. of rcrovcfxi, rcrov(f>dXa), and it is always 
possible that these cases are survivals from a much larger body of genitives 
in -L, which would throw light upon the origin of the forms, and that the 
rest have given way before the -e genitive, which is the commonest type. 

Deville^ explains the genitive as an Ionic form, the -e gen. as 
developed from old uncontracted forms in -dep, comparing Latin genitives 
in -ae, Deffner * suggested that the 4 genitive arose phonetically from 


EhidCy pp. 99 f. 


“ Nea *EXXtts, No. 34, 1874. 
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o through//, adducing the Latin -is (patros > patrus > patris), and that the -e 
genitive was an old locative form like These explanations are in 

themselves improbable and do not fit the facts. 

Hatzidakis^ explains the 4 genitives as formed by analogy from 
dXij the gen. fern, of aXKe (aXXo?), which for some reason he spells dW 7 )v, 
seemingly taking it as parallel to the M. Gr, form This is no 

explanation at all, as all other pronouns have an entirely different feminine 
genitive, so that it is more reasonable to regard the -i of dXc as derived 
from the 4 genitive of the feminine noun declension, a possible origin for 
which has been suggested above. 


(I?) Imparisyllabics. 

‘S’,?-. 


(axpd<;) 

N. Acc. Gen. 

dxpd 

(ta-xd?) 

N. Acc. Gen. 

dcr/cd 

Neuters. 

Old 2nd declension. 


(aXoyov) 

N. Acc. 

d(X)oyo 


Gen. 

d(X)6yov 

{(TVKQv) 

N. Acc. 

aiovKO 


Gen. 

(XLOVfCOV 

(Xd^avov) 

N. Acc. 

(X)dxcive 


Gen. 


Diminutives 

in (-iov). 

‘S’.-. 

(/jL^Xov) 

N. Acc. 

pidXi 


Gen. 

piaXiov 

(koXov) 

N. Acc. 

fcdXc 


Gen. 

KaXiov 

(M.G. XdSt) 

N. Acc. 

it.. 

at 


Gen. 

dtov 

(=boy) 

N. Acc. 

fcapid^L 


Gen. 

Ka fid ^Lov 


PL 

der/ede 

PL 

|d(X)o7a 

^^(TlQVKa 

I {X)dxc('VCi 

PL 

|/id/3a 

|/rd/3a 


^ EinhiUmg^ p. 231. 
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Old 3rd 

declension words. 


PL 

(jr&pbd) 

N. Acc, 

Gen. 

irovpua i 

TrovfJbdrov J 

^TTOvpbaTa 

{icpeaj) 

N. Acc. 

Gen. 

V/ 

Kpie 1 

Kpidrov J 

.fcpCara 

(vScop) 

N. Acc. 

Gen. 

ico ] 

v^drov J 

-v^ara 


The Adjective. 

{a) The old -09 -77 -ov declension. 


Qyvfjbvoj) 







M. 

F. 

N. 

N. Acc. 

pVXo 

pr)xd 

prjXo 

Gen. 

p7]X0V 

prjXd 

prjxo 



PL 



M. 

F. 

N. 

N. Acc. Gen. 

prjxoi 

p'nXah 

pvxd 






M. 

F. 

N, 

N. Acc. 

r^Vpbvi 

yvpuvd 

yvpve 

Gen, 

yvpLvov 

yvpvd 

yvpbpe 



PL 



M. 

F. 

N. 

N. Acc. Gen. 

yvp^voL 

yvpvaL 

yvpvd 


Proparoxytones are declined like Tvpda-ivo ^ : 

M. F. N. M. F. 

N. Acc. Gen. irpacnve Trpdcnve nrpdcnvoL 

{b) Traces of the old -V9 -ela -v declension appear in : 

M. F. 

{ifKarvj) N. Acc. Gen. nTpareie irpareia 

PL 

M. F. 

N. Acc. Gen. irpaTeLaL 


PL 


N. 

TTpdaiva 


N, 

TTpaKLOV 

N. 

irpaKid, 

M 
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and in forms like ^adipv (jSadv), ^apiov (/Sapu), jraxtov (7ra%i/), which are 
used for all genders and cases in the singular, the plural forms being 
e,g. ^aOoL (masc. and fern.) and /SaOid (neuter). This -lov has also been 
extended to the neuters of a few other adjectives of the -09 declen- 
sion, eg, Tocrtov (rocrov)) aXkiov (aWo), Kov^dvtov (neuter of Kov^dve 
== Kvaveo^y 

The comparatives are in -ovrepe (-corepo?, orepo?), or -vrepe (-vrepo^,. 


-eCrepo^), e.g. 

{KaKQ<y) 

fca/co, 

fcafcovrepe 


{evfjbop(j)09) 

OIJbOp4>0, 

opbopi^ovrepe 


(/taAo9) 

KaXe, 

icaXvTepe 


(dBpo^) 

dee 

devrepe 


They are declined like proparoxytone positives, except that they have 
separate feminine forms, eg, /cafcovrepa (sg.), fca/covrepat (pi.). The super- 
lative, as in Modern Greek, is formed by prefixing the article, eg, 6 icaicov- 
Tcpc, etc. TTiov (jrXiov) is frequently inserted, as in Modern Greek, in both 
comparatives and superlatives, e.g. ^tov KaKovTepe, 0 iriov fcafcovrepe. 
Adverbs are formed, as in Modern Greek, from the neuter pi. of the 
adjective, eg. fed (/raXa), /eaXvrepa, The old -o)? formation is preserved in 
a few phrases, e,g. tcaovp eredvepe = M.G. KaX&<i ^A.^ 69 , and in the forms. 
erpov (p), {iK€bvm)y ir ov{p) (7rfi9). 

The PronoiLu. 

(a) Personal. 


1st Person. 



PI, 

N. 

i^ov 

N. 

evei^ 

Acc. Gen J 

r r> f -t 

I eviov ^ 

Acc. Gen. 

[ vdfJiQV 

1 

[p.i. 


{fXOV 

2nd Person. 

Sg:- 


PI, 

N. 

i/ClpV 

N. 

epbov 

Acc. Gen. \ 

1 enov 

i ^ 

Acc. Gen. 

vcovfjiov 


[di 

^ At Kastaiiitsa and Sitena, ijutov and ijnei 
^ At Kastanitsa and Sitena, vv/jlou. 
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3rd Person, 


PL 

N. 

— 

— 

Acc. 

VL 

(XL 

Gen. 

(XL 



= €7^, cf. jjLo^ov {fjLo^&v), There are no other examples of ^ 

for 7. 

Ijbi ^ (Classical Greek j^e or ixoL) corresponds to the Modern Greek /xe 
(acc.), jjiov (gen.). 

evLov (e/ttou), and eriov are probably to be connected with the Doric 
forms i/ji€Lco, tlcd} 

iveL (e/x 6 t) is the ordinary Modern Greek ejjbeh with final -9 dropped as 
always. 

vdfjLov arises from the Doric form dfidyv^ with change of accent and 
V added by wrong division (cf. vw-ufiovy vvjjlov). 

fjbov corresponds in usage to the Modern Greek /xa 9 , and probably 
arises from an acc. * 6 /xov 9 or a gen. 

i/CLOv represents an old irv with preservation of v as an 7 /-sound 
(cf Phonology). 

di is used like the Modern Greek ae and cjou. The r, which is preserved 
in irlov, has become d owing to combinations like to(v) dovfcov rt 
(tov pvyxov roi\ in which r regularly becomes d owing to the preceding 
nasal. 

ejjiov probably arises from v/jLei<;, with initial vowel changed under the 
influence of efou, ifciov^ and ivet, and with -ov termination borrowed from 
the -09 declension. . 

The forms of the 3rd person are difficult to explain, vc and cri are 
used for all three genders. Perhaps vl is descended from the ancient 
Greek viv ; in view of the article forms ravt, rapcj there were probably 
earlier forms in the singular rove (masc. acc.), ravL (fern, acc.), raai (fern, 
gen.), in the plural rovai (masc. acc.), racri (fern, acc.), and from these in 
combination with vl arose the use of ai as gen. sing, and acc. and gen. 
plural. At Kastanitsa and Sitena aov is also used in the genitive plural 
This probably arises by proportional analogy from the forms of the 
1st person put (sg.), pLov (pL). 

^ Apollon, de Pron. p. 365, 96 c. 

M 2 


^ Cf. § 4. — Phonology. 
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(b) Demonstrative. 

J/ 1 V 

evdepi 


PL 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. F. N 

N. 

Acc. 

hdepo 

evdevb 

evdai 

evdavt 

engt ^ 

engt 

yevdei evdai 

Gen. 

evdov 

ivddpi 

endou J 

I 



if V f 

errivepb 




M. 

F. 

N. 


N. 

r >/ V/ 

1 errjvepb 
[eri^ve 

errjvat 

irrjva 

efcrjvb 


Acc. 

Gen. 

1 errjvevb 
[irTjve 
errjvov 

errjvavi 

irrjva 

er'ipdpb 

e/crivL 

irrivov 




PL 




M. 

F. 

N. 


N. Acc. Gen. j 

[ eri^vet 
[ir'^vob 

f er rivet 
[iTi]vai 

errivat 




if V 

erpepb 

s^. 


PL 


M. 

F. 

N. M. F. N. 

N. 

if V 

erpepc 

erpai 

eKrivL \ 


Acc. 

erpevi 

erpavL 

efcrjvi 

-erpel erpai 

Gen. 

irpovvov 

irpdpov 

irpovvov J 



evdept corresponds in use to the Modern Greek roOro?, Deffner^ 
suggested that it grew up from expressions such as eV tov, ev rou?, etc. 
(=see it, see them, etc., M.G. vd rov, vd rou?), the ev arising from an 
ancient Latin en. This does not seem very probable. Perhaps it is 
to be connected with the forms quoted by Plesychius, dvSa • avrT ] . KvTrptoLy 
dvreTOv<i • rod avrov erov? . Adfccove^. The forms in use at Bova, rovvdo 
( = TouTo), rovvda ( = ravra), may be related. 

€T 7 jv 6 pL cannot be derived from iKelvo^, as in that case it would be 
ercrivepi (cf. § 4. — Phonology, p. 1 50). It must arise from the Doric form, 


^ 'EXXds, No. 35, 1874. 
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According to the rule that t becomes k before i sounds (cf. Phonology, 
p. 150), the forms should be e/cTjvept, etc., just as the neuter is e/crjvi. 
Apparently this change did not take place because erTjvepi became Hrvepi 
before the change occurred, and, after the change had ceased to operate, 
"^ervepi became erpepC at Kast^nitsa and Sitena, and elsewhere errjmpL} 
The neuter never became ^ervL owing to the number of syllables 

and position of the accent, and consequently underwent the change of r 
to Kf hence e/crjvL. The change of -09 to -ep, -ov to -ev^ is dealt with in § 4, — 
Phonology,^ and the -6 termination is frequent in Classical Greek forms, 
such as ovToo-Ly avT'qi) rovruy rovTovty ravri ehgi represents an earlier evdi 
(cf. § 4. — Phonolog3q p. 153). eVdet, erTjvet, and erpel are feminine forms 
used for the masculine. 

The change of accent seen in the genitives, eVdou, ivddpc, errjvov, 
irrjvdpLy may possibly be due to the influence of the Modern Greek avrov, 
ifcewovy etc.,^ though this is unlikely, but cannot have arisen through 
avTOQ independently in Tsakonian, as this pronoun is not used in the 
dialect Perhaps it arose first in the feminine owing to the accentuation 
of fern, nouns in the genitive (cf. pp. 158 f.) and spread to the masculine 
and neuter. 

is-used at Kastanitsa, and Sitena where errjvepi is used in the 
other villages, irpovvov is probably formed on the analogy of Modern 
Greek avrovvovy etc., and irpdpov arises from irpdpcy which has taken on 
the termination of irpovvov. 

The use of evdepc and errfvept (erpepd) both as demonstrative pronouns 
and adjectives is precisely the same as that of rovro<; and ifcelvos in Modern 
Greek. 

dXKe {aXKo<i) and ird&e ( = much, many) are declined thus : 


N, Acc. 
Gen. 


ctXKe 



sg. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

aXXe 


oKKlov 

aov* 

aXi 

dovvov 


^ Cf. KaTrLp4 = KaTtp6s. 

2 p. 144. 

^ Cf. Thumb, Handbuch der Neugriech, Volkssprachey p. 87. 

^ At Kasldnitsa and Sitena the forms used are hXKovy kXKovvky hWowahy and 
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PL 


N. Acc. Gen. 

M. 

dXXoL 

F. 

aXkai 

N. 

d^a'^ 

N. Acc. Gen. 

M. 

/ V 

Tracre 

mrdcre 

Sg. 

F. 

Trad'a 

N. 

ird&ov 



PL 


N. Acc. Gen. 

M. 

nrd&OL 

F. 

Tracra-t 

N. 

Trdda 


For ci^a cf. /cd/Saj pi. of KoXCy pi. of fiakc. In rav a crcKpia (at 

Kastdnitsa, rav dXKa diKpCa) the form d (= da) with X dropped, as 
regularly before back vowels, is used. For the change of accent in dov 
see p. 165, and for aXi p. 160. dovvov is like Modern Greek dXXovvov, 
dovvk is probably due to the n. acc. form aXXe, as opposed to the neuter 
dXXiov with its gen. dovvov, 

TTadre is the ancient Tra?, with meaning changed from ‘ all ^ to ^ many.^ 
oXe (0X09) is now used for ^ all.’ 

Trao-e has taken on the terminations of an -09 adjective, but with lov 
in the neuter sg., for which cf. p. 1 61. 

{c) The Relative. 

wr] is used, like the Modern Greek ttou, for all numbers, genders, and 
cases. For the aspiration compare 7rov(p) = Trm, Perhaps TTr} represents 
an earlier ^ttov which changed its vowel through frequent elision, 
e.g". ol dOp'^TTOL TT elv engou2/d’ 071 = the people who are coming here. 

{d) The Interrogative. 

7 roie{p) (Mod. Gk. 7roio9) is declined thus : — 




Sg 



M. 

F. 

N. 

N. Acc. Gen. 

•woief^p) 

Tvoca 

miov 



PL 



M. 

F. 

N. 

N. Acc. Gen. 

TToioL 

iToiai 

TTOia 


^ At Kastanitsa and Sitena the forms used are aKKoi), aWowi, akXovpo^f and &K\a, 
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Taovve(p) is used for masc. and fem. genitive singular, meaning 
* whose ? ' 

rau is used in all genders and cases both sg. and plur. of the interroga- 
tive adjective, rari seems to arise from T/9, and Torovv€(p) from tiv 6 <; 
(Modern Greek rivosi). 

7roie{p) is clearly a borrowing from Modern Greek, otherwise the form 
would be Koiep (cf. Phonology, p. 150). 

The Verb. 

The verb ^to be ’ is conjugated thus : — 



Pres. 

I mperf. 


Pres. 

I mperf. 

Sg. I 

evt ^ 

if 

6fta 

PI. I 

if 

epue 

eptal 

2 

»/ 

eat 

if 

eaa 

2 

if c 

ere 

if < .. 

er at 

3 

evt 

if 

eat 

3 

if 

eivt 

■fjtigty ijngtaiy 7]/€t 


The future, subjunctive, and conditional are formed as in Modern Greek, 
e.g, da 6VL, va ez/4, 6a efjtay etc. The v of eve l sg« pres, and ecn is moiiille. 
Pernot^ explains all these forms as being, like those of Modern Greek 
generally, derived from the Koine forms, elpiaiy e 2 crat, ^p/rjVy ^croy etc. In 
order to do so he is compelled to explain the initial e, which is in all the 
forms except the 3rd plurals, as having spread from evh the 3rd sg. present, 
and the final -c of the ist and 2nd sg. present as being due to the final of 
the 3 sg. evL It is improbable that one form would affect so many, and under 
this explanation it is difficult to see why the initial vowels of the 3rd persons 
plural were not also assimilated. The 3 sg. evi is clearly the mediaeval 
and occurs also in modern C3^priote and elsewhere. epLi(6vi) and eat may 
very reasonably be regarded as being the Doric ep^pbi and eaai respectively, 
ere ^ as being developed from iare rather than elaSe as Pernot suggests, 
and 6pi€ from the Doric elpAv or elpui^y with initial vowel assimilated to 
efit and ere, and the final consonant dropped. ecvL is probably elat 
with change of -at to -vt under the influence of the 3 sg. evt or of 
other 3rd plurals in -vt. 

As the verb 'to be^ is only rarely accented, a change of accent might 
easily occur in the few cases where the accent remained. 

Of the imperfect forms eptay eW, in view of Modern Greek dialect 

^ At Kastanitsa and Sitena, ^ Revue des Etudes GreajueSy xxiii. pp. 62 ff. 

® Cf. § 4. — Phonology, p. 152. 
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forms such as the Athenian rjjjbave, rjcrave^ point to earlier forms 
"^ijcrav, and these require a 3rd person sg. T^rav to explain them, and 
therefore probably a 3rd plural 7]vrav. Loss of final v would then give 

and the first three would become e/^a, ecra, ^eVa, 
under the influence of the present forms ; ^era and would become 

and 7]vri, under the influence of hi and etvi, and final ere and tjvti 
would become e/ci and ^hge phonetically.^ 

^ngitti clearly arises from '^iigt by the addition of the ordinary' 
aor. 3rd pi. termination -aL fjicL is formed from gki on the analogy of 
the present forms hi and eXvi. The ist and 2nd pi. imperf. efial and 
eral seem to be formed from the present forms e/^e and er e with change 
of termination due to the 3rd person ^hgiat. 

The Active Voice. 

The present and imperfect indicative are analytical forms consisting 
of the verb ^ to be ^ and the present participle active. 

e.g. ( 6 p&) 

Present. 



I 

kvi opov 

or 

opovp evi 


2 

iart 6 pop 

)> 

opovp eat 


3 

ivt opov 

)) 

opovp evi 

PL 

I 

ipb opovvde 


opovvdep eye 


2 

opovvde 

>) 

opovvdep er e 


0 

eivL opovvde „ 

Imperfect. 

opovvdep etvv 

Sg. 

I 

efjba opov 

or 

opovp eya 


2 

ecra opov 

jj 

opovp ear a 


3 

mi opov 

» 

opovp eicL 

PL 

I 

eyal opovvde 

}) 

opovvdep eyal 


2 

eral opovvde 

a 

opovvdep eT al 


3 

J'^hgt(at) opovvde 

[riKL 

» 

opovvdep 

■ \f}lCL 


^ V, AcXtlov TTjslo-Top. KarEdv. 'Eraip. ri\^ 'EXXaS., vol. ir ii83-'84, pp. 539-540. 
2 y. Phonology, pp. 150, 153. 
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The form of the participle varies according to the gender of the 
subject. The above forms are for a masculine subject. With a feminine 
subject the participle is 6pova(p) in the singular, 6povvde(p') in the plural ; 
with a neuter subject opovvda is used both for singular and plural. 

In the case of verbs other than ‘ contracted,^ the forms are for 
e%a), masc. sg. e%ou, pi. exovvde^p), fern, sg. (= pL e^owdeC/o), 

rieut. sg. and pi. exovvda. These forms are clearly descended from the 
classical forms op&v, op&vre^, opojvra, €XovT€<i^ exovra. The forms 

opova^ are discussed in the Phonology, p. 150. 

Tsakonian has an ' incomplete ^ future and an ^aorist future of similar 
formation to those of Modern Greek, and two corresponding subjunctives. 
The present subjunctive and incomplete’ future are either in -vov, -yjvov^ 


identical in stem with the present indicative, e.g-. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Subj. 

‘ Incomplete’ Fut. 

(6p&) 

opov 

va op^vov 

6a op'ijvov 

icpopS)) 

(popov 

va popijpov 

da cpopj]vov 

(crirelpco) 

TT eLpov 

va TT eipvov 

6a TT eLpvov 

(/ScfcXAct)) 

^dvov 

va l3dvov 

da jSdvov 

{puapaLvcd) 

pLapaivov 

va papaivov 

6a papaLvov 

(vTjdco) 

vecrov 

va vecrov 

6a vecrov 

((pcovd^co) 

(pcovidvdov 

va (pcovidvdov 

6a (pcDvuivdov 

(jroLO)) 

ITOLOV 

va TTOIVOV 

6a TTOLVOV 

(/SdlTTCo) 

jSdpov 

va j3d'\p'OV 

6 a /Sd'xjrov 

(^TjXevco) 

^TjXengov 

va ^ip^eiigov 

6a ^TfXeiigov 

(^aWdcxaco) 

dcraov 

va daaov 

6a dcrcrov 


In the formation of the 'aorist’ subj. and future, and the aorist indica- 
tive the verbs divide themselves into two classes (i) verbs with a non- 
sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subj. and a aorist indicative, (2) verbs with 
a sigmatic ‘ aorist ’ future and subjunctive, and an aorist indicative in -a. 
The sigmatic futures are with few exceptions in -raov (-fco) or -i/rou. 

(i) Verbs with a non-sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subjunctive, and a 
-/ca aorist indicative. Under this head come old ‘ contracted ’ verbs, 
verbs in -pco, -vco, -Oco {-crov), and -aKco {-fcov\ and verbs with vowel 
stems. All of them, with the exception of verbs in -aov and -kov, have 
‘incomplete’ futures and present subjunctives in -vov or -iqvov. The 
‘aorist’ future and subjunctive in the case of vowel stems and -pco verbs 
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appears to be a present form, in ^ contracted ’ verbs is either an ‘ uncon- 
tracted' present form or a form arising by analogy from the aorist 
indicative,^ in -Xo} -vco verbs is an old aorist form. 





Pres. Ind. 

‘ Aorist ' Fut 

‘ Aorist ' Subj, 

Aorist Ind. 

(6pa>) 

opov 

da opdov 

va opdov 

dypdtca 

(^opw) 

(popov 

da (popeov 

va (popeov 

epopefca 

(crwelpo)) 

TreLpov 

da ireLpov 

va ireipov 

eireiptca 

(jSdXkco) 

jSdvov 

da ^oXov 

va jSdXov 

e^aX'^Ka 

(/jiapaivco) 

puapaivov 

da pbapdvov 

va pLapdvov 

ipbapdiiga 

(vijOco) 

vecrov 

da veov 

va veov 

ive/ca 

(^ivSvcTKQ)) 

hgLOV/COV 

da hg£Ov 

va ng£Ov 

iiigiovKa 

(nTLVco) 

fcivov 

da fcoov 

va Ktov 

ihglKa 

(TTOifi) 

iroiov 

da TTObOV 

va TTOLOV 

iphoLKa 

(dvco) 

9vov 

da dvov 

va dvov 

edv/ca 


These verbs are practically all of the types which in Classical Greek 
had -Ka perfects, and these -/ca aorists are therefore to be regarded as 
directly descended from -/ca perfects and not as being formed by analogy 
from eBco/ca and 

(2) Verbs with a sigmatic ‘aorist' future and subjunctive and an 
aorist indicative in -a. 

These are practically all verbs in -(pov {-(pco), -ehgou (-evo))^ 

-vdov and -crcrov (-crcrw). Examples are : — 



Pres. Ind. 

‘ Aorist ' Fut 

‘Aorist’ Subj. 

Aorist Ind. 

(/SdlTTO)) 

(Bdpov 

da ^dyfrov 

va /Sd^yfrov 

i/3d/3a 

(dvaTTroi) 

dvdcpov 

da dvd-yjrov 

va dvd^frov 

dvd^a 

{^rfkevco) 

i^TjXetgov 

da ^rjXe^frov 

va ^riXe^pov 

i^TjXejSa 

(^cdvravevo)) 

l^covdaveiigov 

da ^covdav6'\lrov 

va ^(ovdave>p'ov 

i^covdavi^a 

{SbaXeyoo) 


da ^aXercrov 

va ^aXercrov 

i^aXia 

(depi^co) 

crepivdov 

da aepiraov 

va crepLTcrov 

J V/ 

eaepta 


X^vdov 

da %eTa*ou 

va yerrorov 

iyea 

(TrXdcrcFO)) 

irpdaaov 

da irpdrcrov 

va TCpdraov 

eirpda 

(M.G. dpcpid^co) 

pidcrcrov 

da pidrcrov 

va pLarcrov 

5 V / 

epua 

(^Travco) 

irdpov 

da Trd'p'ov 

va 7^d^]rov 

eird^a 


^ Cf. § 4, — Phonology, p. 144. 
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The future and subjunctive form require no explanation. They are 
all from old -\J!rco, -evcro), -avam, aorist subjunctives. The aorist 

indicatives are partly imperfects in origin : e^(dvAave^a, eird^a 

correspond to the Modern Greek imperfects i^rfKe^a^ i^covrdve^ay eira^a, 
and e^d^a, dvd/Sa arose from '^dvd(^a, under the influence of 

i^r)Xe^a, etc., by proportional analogy from the future and subjunctive 
forms ^TjXeyjrov : /Sd^lrov :: i^rjXe^a : i^djSa. 

Similarly /3a^oi/, dvd^ov^ etc., produced Trdcj^ov. In the other aorist 
indicatives a 7 appears to have been dropped, and the forms appear to 
have been earlier ^i^aXiya, ^iaepiyaj ^e^eya, ^iTrpdya, ^ipidya. Some of 
these arise from old perfect forms (cf, in Classical Greek nr^irpaya, perfect 
of 7 rpdoro‘Q))f others are imperfects (cf. *i^aXiya = ^eSiaXeya with the 
Modern Greek e\67a, imperfect of Xeyco), and the rest again are analogous 
forms due to the identity in formation of the futures and subjunctives. 

The use of imperfects for aorists is easily understood when it is 
remembered that the new analytical imperfect had made the old form 
superfluous,^ just as the new analytical present, e.£‘. ivi opov^ made it 


possible to use the old present form opdov in the 

‘ aorist ’ future 6a opdov. 

The personal terminations of all the futures and subjunctives are alike 
except in one point. Examples are : — 

^ Incomplete ’ Future. 

‘Aorist’ Future. 

(^dTTTCo) Sg', I 6a ^d^ov 

6a /3d'^ov 

2 da jBd<^ epe 

6a ^d^frepe 

3 6a ^d(p€t 

6a ^d^^ei 

PL I 6a fidi^ope 

da ^d’y^ope 

2 6a ^d(j>6T€ 

6a ^d’y^rere 

3 6a ^d^coi 

6 a ^d’y\r(o l 

‘ Aorist,’ Future. 


{6p&) I 6a opdov PL 

I 6a opdpe 

2 6a opdpe 

2 da Spare 

3 6 a 6 past 

3 6a opdvL 

The 2nd sg. termination -epe is derived 

from -e£9. For the p v. 


Phonology p. 147. ei became e owing to the following p, cf. (xCSepe 
(cTbSTjpQ^), and the final -e is due to the influence of the 1st and 2nd plural. 

^ In modern Greek the use of imperfects for aorists is not uncommon, in particular lAe 7 a, etc., 
is frequently used for elTra, etc. 
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For the 3rd plural v, § 4. — Phonology, p. 150, Possibly ov has become 
o through its open position. The other persons require no comment. 
Examples of the aorist indicative are : — 


S^. I 

(hpdfca 

(’TrXdcro’O}) 

I 

'hr pda 

2 

Spdraepe 


2 

eirpape 

3 

oipdrae 


3 

iirpde 

PI I 

aypdfcapbe 

PI. 

I 

iirpdpLe 

2 

mpdfcare 


2 

eTTpdre 

3 

(hpd^ai 


3 

irfrpda'C 


In the 2nd sg. a final -e has been added as in the future, p is again 
for earlier 9 . For the 3rd pi v. Phonology, p. 150. The other termina- 
tions are as in Modern Greek. At Kastanitsa and Sitena the Modern 
Greek 3rd pi. in -ave is often used instead of the Tsakonian in -at. 

The change of accent in the singular mpaKa, etc., for "^Spafca, etc., is 
due to the influence of the plural. The dialect has an aorist participle 


active of the type : — 

ss:. 


PL 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. F. N. 

N, Acc. Gen. dypaicov 

chpa/cova 

dypafcovvda 

&paicQvvde{^p^ d)pafcovvda 


It is descended from the classical -009 -via -09 perfect participle, and its 
terminations have been contaminated with those of the present participle 
(cf. Phonology, p. 150). 


The Passive Voice. 

The present and imperfect indicative are formed analytically, as in the 
active, with the verb ‘ to be ’ and the passive participle in - 6 pbevo<; {-ovpieve)^ 
e.g, from 




Pres. Ind. 

F. 

Sg. 

I 

>/ “v 

evi j 



2 

ecri \^a(povfM€ve 

jSatpov/j^eva 


3 

evL J 




M. F. 

N. 

PI. 

I 

6/xe \ 



2 

ere V^atpovpiemi 

^a<f)ovp,eva 


3 

etvi J 
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For the imperfect e/^a, ecra, eKi, efjbal, er aly ^hg“£, take the place of 
eviy eaiy etc. The order is sometimes reversed, e,g, ^a^ovfjuevep eviy etc. 

There is no incomplete' future and present subjunctive form in the 
passive. 

The ‘aorist' future and subjunctive is the old -< 9 c 5 , -5^9, - 6 f] aorist 


subjunctive, eg, from 

OpOVy 




I 

9a 6pa9ov 

PL I 

6a 6pa9Qvpb6 


2 

9a opadrjpe 

2 

9a 6pa9rjTe 

From ^dejiovy 

3 

9a 6pa9rj 

3 

9a opa9ovvi 

% 

I 

9a ^acf)rov 

PL I 

6a ^acpTovpe 


2 

9a ^acjiT'ijpe 

2 

6a /3a<^T?;Te 


3 

9a ^a(pT7j 

3 

9a ^a^rovve 


The change of 0 to t after (jb is regular in Tsakonian as in Modern 
Greek generally. For the 2nd sg. cf. the active aorist and future. For 
the 3rd pi. in -vi v. Phonology, p. 150. 


The aorist indicative passive shews a curious mixture of forms. The 
2nd and 3rd persons are descended from the old -adrjv or -^9r)v aorist with 
endings assimilated to those of the active aorist. The ist person sg, 
seems to be the ist sg. of the old perfect passive with ending assimilated 
to the 1st sg. of the active aorist, whilst the ist pi. is of the same form as 
the 1st sg. but with the -at termination of the 3rd pi. Doubtless the 
forms e/ia, I was, e'yaat, we were, have influenced them. Examples are : — 


From opov 


I 

wpapua 

PL 1 

copapial 


2 

mpclr epe 

2 

&pdr are 


3 

r f < 

copar e 

3 

dopdral 

From ypa(j>0Vy 

•V- 

I 

eypapua 

PL I 

eypdpal 


2 

iypd<pT€p6 

2 

eypdcprare 


3 

iypdcjire 

3 

iypd^ral 


The aorist participle passive is in -re (-T 09 ) or -re (-aro?, -a:to9), e.g", 
copare [opov) 

^aXer e (^aX 6 %ou) 

vari (^yevvaro^;) from yivovpieve {yLyvopLat) 
rrpare (Trpdacrov). q SCUTT. 

{To be co7icluded,) 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
LEVANT CURRENCIES 

I. — A Hoard of Mediaeval Coins from the Sporades. 

II. — William Wey’s Notes on the Coinage of the Latin 

Orient. 

(Plate XV.) 


I— A Hoard of Mediaeval Coins from the Sporades. 

A FIND of French and Neapolitan mediaeval silver coins made 
recently in one of the southern Sporades, probably Kasos, attracted my 
attention in a jeweller^s shop at Smyrna in the spring of 1912. In 1913 
I found the same hoard with some additions^ in changed hands. I then 
managed to secure a representative selection and an analysis of the whole 
collection. The coins were all of groat size and may be classified as 
follows : — 

I.— FRANCE 12 

Philippe (VL.? 1326-1350). 

12 Gros Tournois : — 

Obv. Plain Cross — Philippus Rex : (outer circle) Bene- 
dictum sit nome^i Domini, etc. 

Rev. ‘ Cliatel ’ — Ttironns civis^ within floriated border. 


^ The Rhodian and Chian coins had been added in the interval. I had heard in 1912 of the 
appearance of some Chian gigliati which were exported to Europe separately, and have no doubt 
they formed part of the same find. 
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II.— RHODES e 

(A) Roger des Pins (1355-1365). 

2 Gigliati (with and without pine-cone) : — 

Obv, Grand Master kneeling before Cross — Prater 
Roger ms de Ptimbiis Dei gratia M agister. 

Rev. Floriated Cross — Ospitalis Sancti Ioha7i7iis lero^ 
solymitani conventus Rodi. 

{B) Raymond de Berenger (1371-1374). 

4 Gigliati: — 

Obv. As before — Fraier Rammndus Berengarius Dei 
gratia^ etc. 

Rev. As before. [PI. XV. i.] 

III. — CHIOS a 

Genoese Republic (i355“-i566). 

3 Anonymous Gigliati {c. 1355, Schlumberger, Nuni. Or. 

Lat. 416, PI. XIV. 4-9 inch) : — 

Obv. Doge enthroned facing — Dux lamiensitim quern 
Detis protegat. 

Rev. Floriated Cross — Conradus Rex Roinanortmi. 

[PI. XV. 2-4 inch] 

IV. — NAPLES 115 

(A) Robert of Anjou (1309-1343). 

70 Gigliati (Cagiati, Mom. delle dtie Sicilie^ i. 32 ff. Tipo A) : — 

Obv. King enthroned facing — Robertas Dei gratia 
lernsaleni et Siciliac Rex. 

Rev. Floriated Cross — (a) Ho?ior regis indicium diligit 
[PI, XV. 7, 8], or (b) Comes Provinciae et Forcal- 
querii [PI. XV. 9, lo], 

[B) Ferdinand I. of Aragon (1458-1492). 

23 Coronati of ‘Coronation^ type (1458-1472, Cagiati, op. 
cit. i. 44 ff. Tipo E) : — 

Obv. King enthroned, crowned by Cardinal ( 1 .) assisted 
by a Bishop (r.) — Coronatus quia legitime certavit. 

Rev. Cross patee — Ferdinandus Dei gratia Rex SiciliaCy 
lerusalem^ Ungariae [PL XV. 5]. 
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22 Coronati of ‘Crowned Head' type (1472-1488, Cagiati, 
op. ciL i. 61 ff.) : — 

Obv, Crowned head to right — Co7'onatus^ etc. 

Rev. Cross patee — Ferdinaiidiis Dei gratia Rex Siciliae^ 
hnisalem [PL XV. 6]. 

(Total) 136 

From this analysis the hoard would seem to have been buried in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, a period of general disturbance in the 
Aegean area.^ Kasos was owned by the Venetian family of Cornaro till 
1538.^ The chronological lacuna between the coins of Ferdinand I. and 
the rest of the hoard is discussed below. 

I.— French groats of the " chdteV type occur in my experience widely 
(I have noticed isolated specimens at Constantinople and Damascus but 
sporadically over the Levant area. The popularity of the type is evident 
from its adoption by the Franks of Greece for their deniers (tornesi) and in 
Rhodes by the French Grand Master Elion de Villeneuve (1319-1346) for 
his early coinage of groats.^ The French groats of the Kasos find all shew 
signs of hard wear, as does one Rhodian gigliato of Roger des Pins : the 
Rhodian coins call for no further comment. 

III. — Genoese gigliati of Chios are still extremely rare : outside this 

find I have met with only three in the course of ten years' collecting. 
The types are those of the Neapolitan gigliati of Charles 1 1 , and 

Robert I. with slight modifications. Of the three from Kasos one has 

had considerable wear, the others are badly struck. 

IV. {A) . — As to the Neapolitan coins, which form the bulk of the 

hoard, gigliati bearing the name and titles of Robert of Anjou, which 
comprise more than half the whole number of coins examined, are 

frequently met with in the Levant (common, in my experience, at 

Athens ^ and Smyrna, sporadic at Constantinople) and their types have 
greatly influenced local coinage. 

1 B.S.A, xvii. 15 1. 

2 Jbid. 164. 

^ A single specimen occurred in the Delphi find A {B.C.H. xxvi. (1897), 32 ff.). 

^ Schliimberger, 0^. cit. PI. IX, 16. 

® Here their commonness seems to be due mainly to the importation of a large hoard from 
Rhodes which passed through the hands of J. Lambros, But two gigliati of Charles II. occurred 
in the Delphi hoard A buried about 1340 xxvi. 32 fi'.)* 
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{Carlini) gigliati were first struck by Robert's predecessor, Charles 
II. (1289-1309), and became very popular. The reverse type adapted 
was used by ]^lion de Villeneuve (1319-1346) and his successors in 
Rhodes for a hundred and fifty years. Both obverse and reverse, as 
we have seen, were copied by the Genoese of Chios, from whom in 
turn the types were borrowed by the Seljouk princes of Magnesia, 
Ayasolouk (Ephesus), and Palatia (Miletus).^ The obverse type has 
slightly influenced the coinage of Cyprus^ and more considerably 
that of Armenia.^ It continued to be used intermittently by the 
Neapolitan kings till the reign of Ferdinand 1 .^ 

Of the Kasos gigliati only a small number are illegible and of 
barbarous workmanship^: all these are imitations of Robert's gigliati 
bearing the Provengal titles on the reverse. The great majority of the 
gigliati have the motto “ Ho 7 ior Regis Iiidiciinn diligit in place of these 
titles ; the legends of these contain a few blunders but cannot be 
regarded as the work of men blindly copying the letters of the Latin 
alphabet.^ The execution, again, is less barbarous than clumsy, the 
thick cross of the reverse, for instance, resembling rather that of the 
Chian and later Rhodian gigliati^ than the neatly executed designs 
of the home-mint.® Nearly all the gigliati are in good condition and 
of fair standard. 

It therefore seems probable that these coins were struck after the 
death of Robert, probably at a provincial mint or mints, for trade purposes, 
like the Maria Theresa dollar which is still produced commercially with 
the date 1780 for circulation in Abyssinia. Neapolitan gigliati continued 

^ Schliiniberger, op. cit, 479 ^*1* XVIII. incl. 

2 First under Henri 11 . (1310-1324), probably through the medium of French types. 

^ Langlois {Nttm. de PArmefme, i. PL I. 3) attributes a Me^an of this type, admittedly derived 
from the Neapolitan carlini^ to Leo If. (1185-1218), but in view of the date of the Neapolitan 
archetype the piece must evidently be referred to one of the later kings of the same name. 

^ Cagiati, Mon, delle due Sicilie, i. 75, fipo F. 

® E,g. PI. XV. 10. It may be compared with Schlumberger’s PL XVIII. 17, 18, PL XXI, 
17, and our PL XV. 12, a specimen bought in Smyrna, but not from the Kasos hoard. 

® PL XV. 9, though imitated from a gigUato with the Proven9al titles, also seems to me 
undoubtedly the work of a European: for Neapolitan forgers oi gigliati see Yver, Commerce de 
P Italic Miridionale, 55. 

Those of ^lion de Villeneuve have still the thin cross of the undoubtedly Neapolitan gigliati, 

® Cf. PL XV. II, a specimen from the Rhodes find bought in Athens. 

® There is documentary evidence of their having been struck with the name of Robert at 
Tarascon as late as 1372 (Martinori in Cagiati, op, cit. Snpp. iv. 35). Robert himself forbade the 
export cA gigliati in 1333 (Yver, oi). cit, 55). 

N 
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in circulation fifty years later as is proved by the analysis of a Chian 
hoard, buried at earliest in 1500, in which they form nearly half the 
whole number of coins foundd 

Of Neapolitan commercial activities in the Levant area during the 
period between Robert and Ferdinand L we know only that Naples had 
a fondaco and consul at Alexandria and a consul at Famagusta in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century.^ In 1451 the island of Castellorizo 
was occupied by the troops of Alfonso V. (of Aragon, Sicily, and Naples),^ 
evidently as a convenient station on the way to Cyprus and Egypt, 
Castellorizo came at his death (1458) to his natural son Ferdinand I., who 
held it in 1471.^ There is no evidence for the organisation of Neapolitan 
trade in the Aegean. 

The numismatic evidence, as we have seen, points to the Rhodian 
knights and the Genoese of Chios as the first exploiters of the gigliata 
type in the East, the former adopting it for their own coinage before 
1346 and the latter after 1355* The Rhodians had constant communi- 
cation with the Apulian shore of the Neapolitan kingdom, where they 
had important establishments and whence they pi'ovided themselves with 
corn.^ Genoese merchants were also settled in the kingdom and Genoese 
ships would naturally touch at Naples on the way to and from the 
Levant. Further, an immense quantity of European money found its 
way to the East during the crusade of 1344-8, in which both Genoese 
and Rhodians were engaged.® To these conditions we may attribute 
the introduction of the gigliata to the Levant markets, though we cannot 
attempt to fix upon the mint or minters of the apparently ‘commercial’ 
varieties. 

VI. {E ), — In contradistinction to the gigliati bearing the name of 
Robert both types of Ferdinand’s coro 7 iati^ common in Europe, are 
new to collectors in the Levant;"^ but as Schlumberger already 

^ .Rev. Hal. di Num. i. (1888), 2. 

2 Heycl, Commerce du Levant., ii. 482, ii. 23 ; for the relations of Naples with the Levant 
generally see Yver, op. cit. 137. 

^ Bosio, ii. 238. ^ Ibid. 334, 

^ Lacoste, Anselme Adorned 227 ; cf. also Yver, op. cit. 232. 

® To exports of coin during this crusade may be attributed the enormous preponderance of 
sequins bearing the name of Andrea Dandolo in the pseudo-Venetian series {B.S.A. xviii. 261). 

They were unfamiliar to Mr. Lawson, of Smyrna, who has probably as long and wide an 
experience as anyone living of local finds : neither do they figure in the catalogue of the Borrell 
coin sale nor in Finlay's MS. list of his own coins, though both these collections contained 
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observed/ both obverse and reverse of the * crowned head ^ type (PL XV, 6) 
have left their mark on the contemporary coinage of James II. of Cyprus 
(1460-1473). The earlier of the two types (PL XV, 7) commemorates 
the coronation of Ferdinand by Cardinal Orsini, acting for Pope Pius IL, 
at Barletta in November 1458.- The coins were struck immediately 
after the event, and continued to be issued till August 1472, when the 
‘crowned head^ type was adopted.^ The latter is interesting as one of 
the earliest portrait types (as opposed to conventional kings’ heads) of 
modern Europe. The coronati from Kasos are in good condition, though 
uniformly struck on flans too small for the dies. 

The ‘ crowned-head ’ which are the latest coins in the hoard, 

have an additional interest from the fact that they were first struck in 
the year of Mocenigo’s ‘crusade’ (1472) against the Turks. During 
this campaign a series of raids were made on the west and south coasts 
of Asia Minor by a combined Western fleet, to which ten ships were 
contributed by Ferdinand I. of Naples.^ It is not impossible that there 
is a direct connection between the Kasos hoard and this naval expedi- 
tion. 


II. — William Wey’s Notes on the Coinage of the Latin 

Orient. 

In the Itineraries of William Wey of Eton,^ occur the following notes 
on the coinage of the Latin Orient in 1458 : — 

{a) Rhodes. 

At Rodys ye schal hatic gylotys an jouettys a?id asperys, A gylote ys 
nm't/i a joneit and haife^ a jouett is zvorth xxxij. denars of Rodys. An 

specimens of the ordinary cmdini. By a curious coincidence a coronato of the ‘ crowned head * type, 
evidently from its condition and appearance not from the Smyrna hoard, was seen by me this year 
at Constantinople. 

1 Num. Or. Laf. 202 f., Pll. VII. 23, XIX. 10. 

Sambon in Riv. It. Num. 1S91, 471 ; cf. ibid. 1893, 76. 

® Sambon, Riv. It. Ntirn. 1891, 473-4. 

^ Coriolano Cippico in Saihas, Alon. Hist. Hell. vii. 265. Bosio (ii. 334) says sixteen 
Neapolitan ships attached to this fleet wintered at Rhodes in 1472. 

^ Ed. Roxburgh Club, 1857, p. 3, etc. 

^ The (printed) text punctuates with a comma after jouett {‘ A gylote is worth a jouett and 
halfe a jouett^ etc.) which makes nonsense. 
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asper is worth half a jouett^ that is xvj. deners, A jo^tett and a <j>asper be 
syluer of Rodys, save the asper is money of Turkey and syluer. A Venyse 
doketys worth xix. jouettys and^ deners. 

The resulting table of Rhodian coins is as follows : — 

Gylote {giglzato) — i|- jouetts = 3 aspers = 48 deniers. 

Our only other literary source for the mediaeval Rhodian coinage is 
Pegolotti (1340),^ from whose account is established the relation ; — 

Gigliato = 2 aspers==32 deniers. 

Turning to the coins themselves^ we find that gigliati of uniform 
weight were struck throughout the period 1340-1458. Elion de Villeneuve 
(1307-1346), to whose coinage Pegolotti refers, struck also \i^Mi-gigliati 
(Pegolotti’s aspri) and deniers of billon. The h^Xi-gigliato is discontinued 
under de Heredia (1376-1396) in favour of a new denomination, one-third 
of the gigliato. The latest deniers known in the period under discussion 
are of Roger des Pins (13SS-1365). Under de Milly (1454-1461) the half- 
gigliato reappears with a new type — a half-length figure of S. John — on the 
reverse. 

In 1458, therefore, we should expect to find in circulation the gigliato, 
with the old and new types of \12M-gigliato, the third, and the old deniers 
of the earlier Grand Masters. From Wey’s account we see that the thirds 
and not the halves were now known as aspri ; the denier had fallen from 
of the gigliato ; and we are almost forced to the conclusion that 
the so-called \Lz\.i-gigliato with the type of S. John was the jonett {gianetto T) 
of Wey’s account, in spite of its weight as given by Schlumberger. Such 
experiments as I have been able to make with the British Museum 
specimens give equivocal results, a foztett ' weighing 34 grains as against 
a gigliato of 58. If SchlumbergePs weights are accepted we are driven 
to suppose a difference in standard. 

It is certain that the exchange-value of the Rhodian gigliato had 
fallen, since the standard Venetian ducat {zecchino') is worth in 1340 ten 
gigliati and in 1458 nineteen jouetts and (some) deniers or I 2 f+ gigliati. 

We may further remark that the Rhodian asper in Wey’s time was 

^ A figure is evidently omitted. 

^ In Schlumberger, Nmn, Or, Lai. 239 ff. 

^ Schlumberger, op, cit. 
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much superior in value to the Turkish, which was about kV of the Venetian 
sequin.^ 

{b) Cyprus. 

In Cypresse ye schal haiie grotis of sy liter and half £ rolls, and other 
denars of black money, and besavntes ; and half a besavnte ys worth 
xlviij. denars, and vij\ besauntys a 7 td half to a doket of Venyse, A grot 
of Cypres ys worth xxxviij, denars. A doket of Venyse ys worth lx. grotys 
arid a halfe. An halfe grote ys ivorth xlx. denars. A grot of Venyse ys 
worth ther xvj. denars and a solde ilij. torneys. 

This gives a bezant of 96 deniers and a groat of 48. But we know 
from a contemporary source ^ that the bezant was worth 48 deniers, so that 
the word ‘ half' in line (3) must be struck out.^ This change reconciles the 
two computations of the Venetian ducat as equivalent to (i) 9| greats 
( = 361 deniers), and (2) bezants ( = 360 deniers).^ 

{c) Syria. 

In Surrey ye schal haue dr ernes and half dr ernes ; ij. dr ernes be worth 
iij. Venyse grotis. A drenie ys %vorth vj. soldys of Venyse. A doket of 
Venyse ys worthe xlx. dremes. Doketys, grotys, grosettis, and soldys of 
Venyse wyl go wel in Surrey ; that ys to say, in the holy londe, and none 
other, wythoute grete losse. Here ye may know dyuersyte of moneys as fro 
England vn to Surrey in the holy londe. 

The chief interest of this passage is that it makes clear the convenient 
relation of the Arab dirhem to the groat of Cyprus, the former passing 
at 19, the latter at 9I to the Venetian ducat. The statement that ‘ in the 
holy londe and none other’ (i.e. the parts of Syria regularly traversed 
by pilgrims) even the small change of Venice passed freely is to be 
expected/ since that power controlled practically the whole of the pilgrim 
traffic.^ 

F. W. Hasluck. 

^ Bertrandon de la Broequiere (1433)} 324 (Bohn’s ed.). 

^ Schlumberger, op. cit. 181 (1469), 

^ No half bezant is known. 

Schlumberger {op. cit. 178) gives the value of the bezant as i-y of the ducat. 

® So Griinemberg (i486) advises pilgrims to provide themselves with ‘Dukaten der Zeka’ and 
small change before leaving Venice (Ed. Goldfriedrich, 17). Santo Brasca (1480) gives similar 
directions : ‘ it is necessary that the gold and silver money taken should be fresh from the Venetian 
mint, otherwise the Moors will not accept the coins even if they were ten grains over weight ’ (ap. 
Newett, Pilgrunage of Casola, 13). 

® See the valuable preface by M, Newett to her edition of Casola. 



GRAVES OF THE ARABS IN ASIA MINOR 


Among the Mahommedan religious antiquities of Asia Minor the 
tomb-sanctuaries held to represent the resting-places of Arabs killed during 
the forays of the viii-ix centuries form a well-marked and extremely 
interesting group. Their authenticity is on general grounds more than 
doubtful. The campaigns of the Arabs led to no permanent occupation : 
the lands they had conquered for the moment were restored to Christendom 
or fell to alien races. Only in the borderlands, where in times of peace 
Christian and Moslem might meet on equal terms, can we expect a true 
tradition regarding Arab graves or a continuous veneration of them to 
have persisted. 

Of these borderland Moslem cults supposed to date back to the Arab 
period we can point to two examples, the tomb of the ‘ sister of Mahommed ’ 
at Tarsus and the tomb of Umm Haram in Cyprus. 

The former is mentioned by Willibrand von Oldenburg (1210) as still 
a place of Moslem pilgrimage under the Christian kings of Armenia. 
It was situated outside the church of S. (Beatus) Peter and S. Sophia in 
the middle of the town.^ It seems at least possible that this tomb was 
really that of the Caliph Mamoun, miscalled by the Frankish chronicler. 
Mamoun died in 833 A.D. at Podandus (Bozanti) and was buried at Tarsus, 
then an important frontier town of the Arabs, on the left hand side of 
the Friday Mosque.^ I have no information as to the perpetuation or 
otherwise of this cult down to our own day. For present purposes it is 

^ Ed, Leo Allatius, 2 ij}ji|xiKTa, 14 : — In angnlo qtiodani extra foris Ecclesiae sepuUa est soror 
Mahomet ; cuius tumbam Sa?'acem in mtUto pcHint iimo 7 -e et devotionc. The site of the church in 
(question is said by Langlois to be occupied by the present Oulou Djami {Cilicie, 317). 

2 Le Strange, E, Caliphate^ 133, quoting Masoudi (d. 943). Yakoul's lexicon (1225), also 
quoted, says that the tomb was still to be seen. Both authors probably possessed accurate local 
information. 
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important mainly as shewing the possibility of the survival of a Moslem 
cult in spite of Christian, domination. 

The tomb of Umm Haram is, owing to Mr, Cobham^s researches/ 
better documented.. The Arab sources, which he quotes at length, are - 
sufficient to prove that Umm Haram was a historical person, that she 
died in the course of an Arab expedition to Cyprus, and that she was 
buried there in 649 A.D. Her tomb seems to have been known at least 
three centuries later both to Arab and Christian,^ but the exact position 
in the island is not indicated. There follows a significant lacuna in the 
history of the grave till after the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks 

(1572). 

Hadji Khalfa,^ halfway through the next century, is the first modern 
authority to mention, but without giving the name of the saint, the 
present ‘tomb of Umm Haram’ on the salt lake near Larnaka, which 
continues down to our own day to be a frequented Moslem pilgrimage 
with a well-endowed tekke. This is the more significant since the site 
of the ‘ tomb ’ is not out of the beaten track ; indeed the salt lake at 
Larnaka has always been one of the sights visited by travellers.^ 

The so-called ‘tomb’ itself, though now associated with Umm 
Haram, has been recognised by Cobham as a prehistoric building 
similar to the chapel of Phaneromene^ in the same district and the 
so-called ‘tomb’ of S. Catherine at Famagusta.® All three appear to 
have been underground prehistoric buildings, not necessarily, or even 
probably, tombs. 

In the case of the Tomb of Umm Haram, Mariti (1760-7) records 
from a Christian source a tradition that its discovery "was relatively recent 
and that its exploitation was due to a dervish. Among Mahommedans 
generally was current a tradition that the building, originally underground 
was, at a date not indicated, laid bare by heavy rains. In this condition 


^ The Story of Umm Haram in J, R, As tat* Soc, 1897, 81 fF. 

- Const, Porph.j de Them. iii. 40, and A 1 Baladuri (d. 893 A.D.) cited by Cobham. 

^ Tr. Armain in Vivien de S- Martin, Asic Mineure, ii. 667 : {MemlahaJi) . . . il y a en 
cet eiidroit un tekieh oh convent de dei'vichs, da?is leqtiel reposent les relujttcs d^nne samte dame qui 
vivait dit temps dtt Prophete. The earlier Turkish geographer Piri Reis (c. 1550? ^‘■P* Oberhummer, 
Cypern, i. 427) does not mention the tomb in his description of the island. 

^ Kootwyck (1619) who describes the salt-lake at length, does not mention the tomb (Cobham, 
Hxr. Cypr. 191) ; the earliest foreign notice of it seems to be that of Le Bruyn (1683, loc. cii. 191). 

® Arch. Zeit. 188 1, 31 1. 

« J.H.S. iv. 12. 
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it was discovered by shepherds, to whom its nature was revealed by a 
vision of a lady in white raiment^ It thus seems clear that the gap 
in the history of the tQmb cannot be filled, that its cult has not been 
continuous, and that its authenticity is improbable. The history of 
other ‘discoveries’ of Arab tombs makes that of Umm Haram’s still 
more suspect. 

Of the reputed Arab tombs in Asia Minor the most important is 
that of Sidi Battal Ghazi, which lies in a mausoleum {ttirbe) attached to the 
convent {tekke) bearing the name of the hero, six hours south of Eskishehr. 
The tekke was formerly a very important seat of the Bektashi dervishes : 
its popular vogue was enhanced by the fact that it lay on the pilgrims’ 
road from Constantinople to Mecca.^ 

[The tekke of Sidi Battal is supposed by Ramsay and other authorities 
to occupy the site of an earlier Christian holy place, but in my opinion 
on insufficient grounds. The assumption rests partly on inexact archaeo- 
logical data and partly on the overworked idea that every holy place 
has always been such. 

The evidence in favour of the assumption is as follows : — 

(1) The site is undoubtedly that of the ancient Nakoleia.^ 

(2) Ruins of a Byzantine monastery are said to be incorporated in 
the buildings of the convent. Radet goes so far as to say that the 
mosque is a Christian basilica ^ ; Ouvrd, his companion, is not so surc.^ 
Other travellers’ descriptions are vague.^ A recent visitor, Brandenburg, 
seems to refute the idea implicitly.'^ Turkish sources attribute the 
building of the mosque to Suleiman the Magnificent.^ 

(3) Cuinct mentions candlesticks,® and Sir Charles Wilson a cup 
of Christian workmanship, in the turbe. Radet calls these Perso- 

^ Travels in Cyprus {Cobham*s translation), 184. 

^ The iekke has been visited by many European travellers ; the earliest first-hand account by 
a western known to me is that of the anonymous author of the (B.M.) Add, MS, ^021 (f. 35). 
It was known at least by repute to Menavino {Cose Turchesche (1548), 60). 

Ramsay in J.H.S, iii. 119; cf. Hist. Geog. 144. 

^ Arch, des Miss. vi. (1896}, 446. 

® Un Mois en Phrygie^ 89. 

® H. Barth, Peise^ 889; Mordtmann,*/<7r. cit, \ Sir C. Wilson in Murray’s Asia Minor ^ 144; 
Ramsay, Pauline Studies, 168, etc. 

^ Byz. Zeit. xix. 106 ; In der sog. ‘ Kirclie^ d, h. dem diteren Teil des Klosiers, etc. 

^ Hadji Khalfa, tr. Armain, in Vivien de S. Martin’s Asia Mineure, ii. 702. 

^ Asi§. Mineure, iv. 213. 10 Loc. cit. 
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Byzantine ^ ; in any case the evidence of such movable furniture is 
negligible. 

(4) The legend of Sidi Battahs marriage with a Christian princess 
is read by Ramsay ^ as evidence of previous Christian occupation. But 
it is characteristic of a hero of a border-romance — and the cycle of 
legend which has grown up round the name of Sidi Battal places him in 
this category — that a maiden on the enemy's side should fall in love 
with him. The corresponding Byzantine borderer, Digenes Akritas, 
elopes with an Emir's daughter, and as a Christian hero is compelled 
on that account to spend some pages in remorse^; a Moslem can 
without reproach add the lady to his harem.^ Further, the marriage of 
a Mahommedan potentate with a Christian was by no means unknown 
in the days of Ala-ed-din, to which the discovery of the tomb of Sidi 
Battal is referred.^] 

The Mahommedan traditions of the tekke are clear and consistent : 
the official version is given in Ethe's Fahrte 7 i des Sayyid BatthdF as 
follows : — The ‘ castle of the Messiah ' was given by Ala-ed-din Sultan 
of Roum (1219-1236) to his general Hazirasp. One of the latter's 
shepherds, named Kodlidja, while feeding sheep on the hill opposite 
the fortress, saw there a miraculous light. He became as if enchanted, 
and his sheep gathered together to the spot. Hazarasp, being informed 
of the miracle, built a chapel on the site and it became a pilgrimage. 
The spot was not connected with Sidi Battal till he himself appeared 
in a dream to the mother of Ala-ed-din, who was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bade her build him a monument at the castle of the 
Messiah where he had met his death. The mother of Ala-ed-din went 
to the castle and made enquiries, and another vision was vouchsafed 
to her in confirmation of her dream : the earth opened shewing a door 
through which she passed down a flight of seven steps to find the Arab 

1 Op, cii, 447. 

^ Pauline Studies^ 1 68 and elsewhere. 

^ Rambaucl, Eittdes Byz. 79. 

^ Sidi Battal had at least two other Christian wives, a daughter of the Emperor and a daughter 
of his vizier Akrates (probably Akritas himself) ; cf. Ethe, Sayyid Batthdl^ 99, 100. 

^ The father of Ala-ed-din, for instance, married a Christian woman (Sarre, Peisey 39 f.). 

® Pp. 213 ff. This relation does not form part of the romance proper, to which we shall 
return. Other Turkish sources are quoted by A, D. Mordtmann (Gelekrie Anzeigett d, bayr, Aliad, 
i860, 260-295, SvXXoyos KVoXcws, . IIapdpTT]jia ro-O 0^ rdpou, xiv ff.}. 
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warrior standing armed before her. The mother of Ala-ed-din built the 
mausoleum (turbe) of the newly-discovered saint ; the buildings of 
the site were subsequently added to by the Mihaloglou family^ and the 
Ottoman emperor Suleiman the Magnificent.^ In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the name of Sidi Battal was the war cry of the Turkish 
armies.^ 

The convent has lost much of its prosperity since the fall of the 
Bektashi order under Sultan Mahmoud II (1826), and the decline of the 
pilgrim road with the progress of steam navigation. The tombs of Sidi 
Battal and his Christian wife are still shewn in the turbe and that of the 
pious shepherd Kodlidja just outside it. Close by the tekke of Sidi Battal 
stands the tomb of Malik Ghazi/ his companion in arms, who fell with 
him at Akroenos.^ This tomb is probably to be regarded merely as a 
pendant to Sidi BattaVs.^’ Both, it will be noticed, are on the further side 
of the river from Eskishekr and its Byzantine representative:^ this river 
may at some time have formed the frontier between Moslem and 
Christian. 

The story of the miraculous finding of the Sidi BattaFs tomb is of 
course strongly tinged with myth, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
revelation and establishment of the cult of the saint dates back to Seljouk 
times. 

The hero himself was the historical Abd Allah Abou'l Hussein el 
Antaki, ‘el Battal’ (the Valiant) being a title of honour: he is known 
from contemporary sources, Arab and Byzantine, to have taken part in 
the Arab raids of the eighth century and to have fallen in battle at 

^ A renegade family established in Bithynia under the early Ottoman sultans. 

Probably about 1534, the year of the emperor’s visit to the tomb on his way to Bagdad 
{Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Ott. v. 212). 

^ Wann sie Krieg jilrnemnmii so riiffen vnd schreyen sie ztt dem Sedichassi dem Heyligcn der 
Victori und dess Siegs . . . Soil begraben liegeii aiiff den Grentzen Othomannorum tend Caraman- 
norum {Breuning, Orient. Ileyss. (1579), 106). The convent was by this time already in the hands 
of the Bektashi (cf. J. J\\ Asiat. Soc. 1907, 568), who were intimately associated with the 
Janissaries. 

^ Visited by Radet and Fouga'es in 1886 (see map ixi Arch. des Miss. vi. 1895). 

® ‘With Al Battal was killed Malikh the son of Shu‘aib^ {Kitab Al ^Uyun (xi cent.) ap. 
Brooks in J.H.S. xviii. 202). 

® The tekkes of Melik Ghazi (r) in the Kale Dagh near Savimsakli (R. Kieperfs map, section 
Kaisarieh)z.s\di. (2) atNiksarin Pontus (Evliya, Travels.^ tr. von Hammer ii. x8, 104, Cumont, Sind. 
Pont. ii. 261) are probably to be connected with the Danishmend prince of that name (1106-1113), 
but the legend current at Niksar suggests contamination with the Arab cycle. 

^ Karadja Hissar according to Radet [op. cit. 515). 
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Akroenos (Afioum-Kara-Hissar), many miles south of the tekke which 
bears his name, in ,740 A.D. Even if the topographical difficulty could 
be got over it is impossible to bridge the gap in the history of the 
tomb between the battle of Akroenos and the reign of Ala-ed-din, unless 
we suppose (which is highly improbable) that an inscription was found 
with the remains. Sidi Battal is comparatively well known from history ; 
his apocryphal adventures, like those of his Byzantine counterpart Digenes 
Akritas, are numerous and in the canonised version of the romance fill 
a considerable book.^ Certain incidents of the romance are widely 
current ; such are the hero’s adventures at Maslama’s siege of Constan- 
tinople (717 A.D.), where he penetrated alone as far as S. Sophia and 
rode into the building on horseback ^ ; his dealings with a Christian nun 
whom he afterwards married ; and his romantic death, caused by a stone 
thrown as a warning by a Christian princess in love with him, who 
eventually killed herself from remorse.'^ 

The wide vogue of this popular legend is shewn by its connection 
with many localities in Asia Minor. Sidi Battal’s I'ock is shewn at 
Mal-tepe near Constantinople/ his castles at Erdek^ and in the Karadja 
Dagh (Cappadocia),® a mosque reputed of his foundation exists at 
Caesarea,^ and a second tomb at Kirshehr,^ while a dome commemorates 
his birth-place at Malatia.® Opposite Constantinople he is connected 
with Kadi Keui (by the verbal identification of Kadi and Ghazi)}^ and 
one version of the legend of the Maiden’s Tower makes Sidi Battal the 
cause of its construction : the Greek governor destined it — of course in 
vain — to shelter his daughter and his treasure from the redoubtable Arab 


^ For the adventures of Sidi Battal see the authorities cited by Mordtmann {ioc. di.) and 
especially the canonised version of the romance, a Turkish composition of the xiv-xv century 
based on an Arabic original, translated by Ethe [Fahrten des Sayyid Leipzig, 1871). 

2 The historical Sidi Battal appears from the Arab sources (Brooks, y.^. A. xix. 26} to have 
been present nt this siege. 

® It is this princess who is buried beside the hero. 

^ Oberhummer in Meyer’s Konsianiinopely 332. 

® Hamilton, Asia Minor^ ii. 99. 

® Ramsay and Bell, Thotisand and Ofte dmrches^ 435. 

Hadji Khalfa, Ir. Armain, 676; cf. Le Strange, E. Caliphate, 146. 

® Le Strange, op, dt. 152 ; cf. Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. 332. 

^ Hadji Khalfa, 660. So Digenes has at least three tombs, near Trebizond, in Crete, and in 
Karpathos, and other memorials in Cyprus and Crete (Polites, IlapaSdcrcLs, i. 73 j 74» 118-122, 131), 
while the historical Christian conqueror of Crete from the Arabs, Sarandapechys, multiplies to such 
an extent that his name becomes a generic word for a giant. 

Eviiya, tr. von Hammer, ig, 78. 
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leader.^ The Kirk Kuz Dagh {MoitJitain of the Forty Virgms\ near 
the tekke of Sidi Batta], is probably associated with the episode of the 
Convent of the Forty Princesses in the romance.^ 

A similar cycle of popular tradition groups itself round the name 
of Hussein Ghazi. The centre seems to be Aladja in Paphlagonia, called 
by Hadji Khalfa^ Husseinabad, which remains the official name of the 
Aladja 7 iahiL^ Hussein Ghazi, brother of the serasker of Malatia, says 
the local legend, had his head cut off in an attack on Angora and 
carried it to a mountain an hour-and-a-half east of the town where he 
died. The spot was commemorated by a tekke which was a much- 
frequented pilgrimage in the seventeenth century.^ 

Hussein’s death was avenged by his son Djaffer, who took from the 
Christians a castle near Kirshehr and converted the governor Shamas 
after a single combat^ The name of the latter is commemorated in 
that of the Shamaspur Tekke at Aladja, which contains another reputed 
grave of HusseinJ Djaffer is probably the hero buried at the tekke 
near Touloumbounar (on the Cassaba line) which bears his name.® 

Another Arab warrior certainly historical is Abd-el-Wahab, whose 
tomb is venerated at Sivas.^ Pie is said by the Arab chroniclers to have 
been killed ‘in the land of the Romans’ in 730-1 A.D.^^ 

Nearly all these persons are commemorated in the romance of Sidi 
Battal. Hussein is the father of Battal/^ Djaffer is Battal himself before 
he received his title, and Abd-el-Wahab is constantly mentioned.^^ In 
the romance, however, the fighting centres round Amorium (Hergan 
Kale), which was historically a notable Byzantine fortress during the 
Arab wars, but, having been razed by the Arabs after the great siege 
of 838, disappeared at that date from history. Its site, like that of 
Akroenos, has only recently been identified, and by Westerns ; the reputed 
Arab tombs, as we have seen, are nowhere near it. But the later Arab 

^ Evliya, tr. von Hammer, ig, 78. 

2 Ethe, op. cit. 89. ^ Tr. Armain, 678. ^ Murray’s Asia Minor, 20. 

® Evliya, ii. 228 ; there is now a iurde only, administered by the Bakami dervishes of Angora 
(Perrot, Galafie, i. 283). 

® Ainsworth, Travels, i. 157 ; cf. Barth, Raise, 74, 78. Schumas (sic) figures in the romance 
(Ethe, loc. cit. 21) as a monk converted by Battal. 

^ Wilson, in Murray’s Asia Minor, 36. ® (F. W. H.) ^ Cuinet, Asie Minetire, i. 166. 

Khitah al *Uytm ap. Brooks in f.H.S. xviii, 200: the death of Abd-el-Wahab is place 
under the next year by Al Tabari (d. 923, ibid.), 

Ethe, O'b. cit. 7. -^2 57 ; cf. Evliya, i. 27, 


Ibid. 37, etc. 
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writers seem to have been misled by the similarity of the two names 
in Arabic into identifying Amorium with Angora/ which accounts for 
their placing the tomb of Hussein Ghazi at the latter town, while 
the romance makes Amorium the scene of his death.^ 

Other Arab memorials in Asia Minor, not apparently connected with 
the Battal cycle, are mentioned by Ibn Batuta at Daouas^ (vilayet of 
Aidin) and at Sinope/ the former a memorial of the birthplace of Suhayb, 
a Companion of the Prophet, the latter a tomb of Bilal the Ethiopian. 
Another tomb of Bilal, presumably if not authentic at least earlier than 
that at Sinope, is shewn at Damascus,^ 

It appears from the foregoing that the graves and memorials of the 
Arabs in Asia Minor, though they commemorate in many cases historical 
persons and the great historical fact of the Arab wars, and indicate also in 
a vague way the area over which these wars were fought, are almost 
certainly all fictitious. So far as we can see the traditional sites have 
been discovered by ‘ revelation ’ and identified by an uncritical use of 
written sources or merely by floating tradition.^ They thus afford no 
independent topographical evidence for the Arab campaigns. It is further 
to be remarked that Ibn Batuta’s notice of two Arab memorials already in 
the early fourteenth century shews that such memorials were sought for 
and identified in this way already in the Seljouk period. Earliest of all 
is the tomb of Amroul Kais, a contemporary of the Prophet, which is 
mentioned as shewn at Angora by the early thirteenth-century geographer 
Yakout.*^ If we may believe the traditional account, the tomb of Sidi 
Ghazi was discovered at the same period. 

The motive for the ' discovery ' of such tombs is consciously or 
subconsciously political. At the back of the mind of the conquering race 
lies the idea of substantiating a prior claim to the conquered soil.® The 
tomb of Eyoub, the great Ghazi of the Arab siege of Constantinople, was 

^ Le Strange, E. Caliphate^ 153. 

2 Ethe, op. cit. ii. 

3 Tr. Sanguinetti, ii. 277. 

^ Tr. Sanguinetti, ii. 349, Cf. Evliya, ii. 38. 

® Le Strange, Palestine, 272. 

® The beginnings of a Battal myth were recognised in our own times by Barth {Peise, 153) 
between. Yuzgat and Caesarea, where a historical person of the reign of Murad IV {1623-40) 
bearing the title of Battal was already becoming confused with the legendary hero. 

^ Ap. Brooks in J.H.S. xxi. 76. 

® A real burial gives a similar claim. It was not without such an intention that the Caliph 
Maraoitn was buried in the frontier town of Tarsus (Le Strange, E. Caliphate, 132--3). 
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said to have been revealed actually during the siege of 1453.^ Similarly at 
the siege of Bagdad under Suleiman (1534), where religious animosities 
might be used to spur on the soldiers, the tomb of the orthodox (Sunni) 
doctor Abou Hanifa was ^ discovered^ under the walls of the heretic (Shia) 
town.^ The discoverer in the case of the tomb of Eyoub (and probably in all 
such discoveries) was a pious sheikh ; if we bear in mind the extraordinary 
influence of dreams and their interpretation in the Eastern world it is 
obvious that the good faith of a devout and pious mystic need not be 
called in question. 

But, as we have seen from the cases of Umm Haram, Sidi Battal, and 
Eyoub, the fully-developed type of legend postulates two agents in such 
discoveries, the shepherd, to whom .the sanctity of the spot is revealed by 
an outward miracle, and the wise man, who is guided by a dream to 
interpret it according to his learning. The sequence is psychologically 
true. To the simple and devout peasant any chance combination of 
circumstances may give a religious colour to a commonplace discovery, and 
anything remotely resembling a tomb pre-supposes a buried saint.^ It 
remains for the learned to give the saint a name and a historical setting. 

F. W. Hasluck. 


^ Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. ii. 595 (who aptly compares the finding of the Sacred 
Lance by the Crusaders before Antioch) ; cf. Evliya, ig. 35. The occurrence is not mentioned, 
however, by any contemporary authority for the siege (Mordtraann, Beldgerttng H^peis, ill), and 
probably took place shortly after. (So Cantemirtr. Joncquieres, i. 106 ; d’Ohsson, Tahleau^ i. 305.) 
A modern version of the story is told by S. Adamson in Harper^ s (June, 1913, 30 ff.) in which, as 
in the case of the tombs of Umm Haram and Sidi Battal, the first discovery of the sanctity of the 
site is attributed to shepherds. 

“ Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. v. 221. 

^ The cult of Houlfet Ghazi at Amasia (Cumont, Stud. Pont. ii. 169) is probably based on no 
more than the discovery of the (ancient) sarcophagus in which the hero is said to rest. Similarly in 
Karpathos two ancient sarcophagi are supposed to be those of Digenes Akritas and his wife (Polites, 
IlapaSocrcis, i. 122). 



CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE 
SULTANS OF KONIA 


At the first appearance of the Ottomans, towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, Christian and Turk had already been living for two 
centuries side by side in the interior of Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Seljouk Sultans of Roum. The political history of this period is still 
emerging from obscurity : the social and religious history has hardly been 
touched. The Byzantine historians, concerned only incidentally with pro- 
vinces already m partibiis, give us no more than hints, and we have none 
of those personal and intimate records which are apt to tell us much more 
of social conditions than the most elaborate chronicle. 

The golden age of the Sultanate of Roum is undoubtedly the reign of 
Ala-ed-din 1 . (1219-1236), whose capital, Konia, still in its decay bears 
witness by monument and inscription to the culture and artistic achievement 
of his time. Ala-ed-din was a highly-educated man and an enlightened 
ruler. He was familiar with Christianity, having spent eleven years in exile 
at Constantinople.^ One of his predecessors, Kaikhosru I. (1192-6, 1204-10) 
who likewise spent an exile in Christendom, nearly became a Christian and 
married a Christian wife.^ He was more than suspected of infidelity to 
Islam by his stricter Moslem neighbour of Aleppo.^ Ala-ed-din's grandson, 
Az-ed-din, the son of a Christian mother, was said by the bishop of Pisidia 
to have been a Christian, and his sons when at Constantinople were admitted 
to the Sacrament.^ Both Ala-ed-din and his house were therefore familiar 

^ Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp, Ott, i. 131. 

Sarre, Keise^ 39 f. 

^ C. Huart, Konia^ 214 f. 

^ Pachym, ii. 24, iv. 3, 6. Hammer-IIellert, op. cit, i. 45-7 ; cf. Pears, Destruction of Greek 
Empire^ 56. 
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with Christianity and if not actively sympathetic to it at least without 
prejudice against it. 

Beside Ala-ed-din stands another striking figure, that of Jelal-ed-din, 
the mystic poet of Bokhara, who came to Konia in 1233 and is represented 
as a close and influential friend of the temporal ruler. Jelahed-din, with 
his friend and master in philosophy, Shems-ed-din of Tabriz, originated the 
order of dervishes known by the name of Mevlevi, who have throughout 
their history shevrn themselves humane and tolerant towards Christians 
and regard all religions as reconcilable on a philosophic basis.^ 
Jelal-ed-din himself seems to have been acquainted with Greek ^ and 
to have assigned to Christ as a prophet a much higher position than his 
strictly orthodox Moslem contemporaries.^ He is represented both in 
Greek and T urkish tradition ^ as a close friend of the Greek abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery, whom, according to some accounts, he converted 
by his miracles to his own philosophy'.® Be this as it may, it seems clear 
that Jelal-ed-din, like his royal master, was conciliatory in his attitude 
towards Christianity and Christians. 

In a former paper I have pointed out that the old church of S. 
Amphilochius at Konia (Iconium), transformed by the Turks into a 
mosque, was venerated by Moslems from the thirteenth century onwards as 
the burial-place of ‘ Plato the Divine Philosopher,’ while the Christian 
tradition, persisting despite the transformation of the church, still held that 
the grave in it was that of the Iconian bishop Amphilochius (Fig. i). So 
late as the fifteenth century botli religions shared in the ambiguous cult."^ 

The Moslem veneration of Plato at Konia, which is possibly to be 
traced to the influence of the Mevlevi dervishes, or even to that of Jelal- 
ed-din himself, may have been expressly intended as a cult which Christian 
and Mahommedan might share on equal terms. For the learned of both 
religions ‘ Plato ’ may be considered a philosophic abstraction, some- 
what akin to Justinian’s ‘ Holy Wisdom of God ’ ; for the unlearned and 

^ See especially Elliot, Turkey in Etirope, 185 ; cf. Ramsay, Revolution m Turkey ^ 202. 

® Gibb, Ottoman Poetry^ i. 152 ; of Jelal-ed-din’s son some rhyming Greek verses of a mystic- 
philosophic soi't, written in the Persian character, have come down to us (Krumbacher, Byz, 
Litter atur^ 81 1 ; Meyer, Byz, Zeit, iv. 401.) 

^ C. Field, Samts and Mystics of Islam, 205. 

^ See below, p. 194. 

® Acts of the Adepts in Redhouse's translation of the Mesnevi, 72 (63). 

® Plato in the Folklore of the Konia Plain, B.S.A. xviii, 265 ff. 

Khitrovo, /tin, Russes, 256. 
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superstitious Moslem he was a great magician and wonder-worker ; 
for the Greeks and Armenians he remained, in Konia at least, S. 
Amphilochius. 

The case for such a rapprochement between Islam and Christianity as 
seems implied by the cult of Plato will be materially strengthened if we 


i 



Phot. Berggrefi\ \Consta7ttinoj>le 

Fig. I. — The Church of S. Amphilochius, Konia. 


can find other evidence of friendly relations between the Mevlevi and the 
Christians. A certain amount of tradition points in this direction. 

In a rocky gorge an hour north of Konia stands the Greek monastery 
of S. Chariton (Fig. 2). The monastery is enclosed on three sides by walls 
and on the fourth by a precipitous cliff. The enclosure contains three 
churches, all wholly or partially excavated in the rock. Beside them is a 

O 
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small mosque of similar construction. The mosque is simple and unobtru- 
sive, a rectangular chamber with a plain prayer-niche (inihrab) cut in the rock. 
The Christians in charge of the monastery explain its presence by a legend 
that the son of Jelal-ed-din, falling from the cliff above the monastery, was 
preserved from injury by a mysterious old man who was afterwards 
identified from the eiko7t in the church with S. Chariton. The miracle is 
still commemorated by a yearly present of oiP from the successors of 
Jelal-ed-din — the Superior of the Mevlevi order is always a descendant of 



Fig. 2. — The Monastery of S. Chariton, near Konia. 


the Founder — who, further, spend every year one night in prayer in the 
mosque, Christian tradition thus represents Jelal-ed-din as at least half- 
converted to Christianity by the miracle of S. Chariton. Mevlevi tradition, 
on the other hand, asserts that the abbot of S. Chariton was converted by 
the miracles of Jelal-ed-din to his philosophy It is further remarkable 

^ Ihe church of Silleh, a Greek village near Konia, receives a similar present of oil and here 
too the practice is referred ‘to the Seljouk period, the Greeks attributing it to Ala-ed-din himself 
(Pharasopoulos, Ta SvXara, 132) and the Mevlevi to Jelal-ed-din (from Sir Edwin Pears, who was 
so informed by the present Superior of the Mevlevi). 

' Acts of the Adepts in Redhouse’s Mesiievt, 72 (63). 
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that the monastery of S. Chariton figures in the sacred writings of the 
Mevlevi as the ‘monastery of Plato/ ^ 

We have thus found two originally Christian sanctuaries adapted for 
the veneration of both religions by the intrusion of the ambiguous 
‘ Plato ' figure. One of these compromises certainly (possibly both) is 
due to the Mevlevi dervishes. Is there a corresponding concession on the 
Moslem side ? 

In the great convent of the Mevlevi at Konia the Founder Jelal-ed-din 
lies buried (Fig. 3). Plis tomb is a place of pilgrimage for pious Mahom- 
medans and especially for members of the Mevlevi ordei*. Beside it is another 
tomb of which a curious legend is told. It is said to be that of a Christian 
who gave Jelal-ed-din such proofs of friendship and faithful service 
that the latter insisted that they should be buried side by side. Tliere 
are at least three variant traditions as to the personality of the faithful 
friend. An Armenian version told two hundred years ago to Paul Lucas 
represents him as a bishop and even gives his name, Epsepi (Eusebius).- 
The Greek version states that he was the Abbot of S. Chariton/ on 
whose relations with Jelal-ed-din we hav’-e remarked above. The Mevlevi 
themselves say that the second tomb contains a Christian monk converted 
by Jelal-ed-din.^ Thus the essential part of the legend, ue, that a Christian 
ecclesiastic is buried beside JelaPed-din, is acknowledged by all parties. 
Whether the legend or any part of it is true or not we have here to all 
appearance the compromise on the Moslem side we have sought For 
a third time an Iconian sanctuary is artificially rendered accessible to 
Christian and Moslem at once : the sanctuary is in this case the centre 
of the Mevlevi dervishes, the tomb-chamber of their Founder himself. 

Second only to Jelal-ed-din in the veneration of the Mevlevi of 
Konia is Shems-ed-din of Tabriz, who lies in a much humbler mausoleum 
in a different quarter of the town. This also has been a celebrated 
shrine. Schiltberger, one of the Christian prisoners of the battle of 
Nicopolis (1396), notes it alone of all the wonders of Konia. ‘ Here/ 
says he, ‘is the tomb of S. Schoms. He was originally a Mahommedan 
priest, but had himself baptized on his death-bed and received the 

1 Ibid. 72 (63) and 87 (81). 

^ Lucas, Voyage en (Amsterdam, 1714), i. 15 1. 

^ Orally {1913) from Prodromos Petrides ; the Abbot of S. Chariton is introduced in the 
version of Levides (At Iv jJiovoX^Oots MovaC, 156 f.) : cf. N. Rizos, KairiraSoKiKa, 130* 

^ On the spot through Prodromos Petrides. 
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Holy Sacrament in an apple. Great miracles are wrought at his grave.’ ^ 
This legend, rendering needless a second tomb, has the same effect as 
that of the central convent. Moslems could visit and venerate the 



Phot. Bers;grcn\ iConstanihioph 

Fig. 3. — The Mausoleum of Jelal-ed-din, Konia. 


tomb of Shems-ed-din the philosopher, while Christians saw in the same 
person a holy man who, born in darkness, had at length turned to the 

^ Ed. Penzel (1S13), 85 ; the (English) text of the Hakluyt Society’s edition (p. 40) adds that 
the Sacrament was given by an Armenian priest. 
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light, and as proof of his sanctity wrought mighty works after his 
death. 

We have thus found in Konia, the temporal capital of the Seljouk 
dynasty and the spiritual centre of the Mevlevi dervishes, four sanctuaries 
which might be visited without violence to. conscience by Christian and 
Mahommedan alike. We have found also in Ala-ed-din an enlightened 
and liberal monarch with no bias against Christianity, in Jelal-ed-din a 
philosophic mystic with Christian leanings, and in the Abbot of S. Chariton 
— if he is historical — a Christian ecclesiastic evidently attracted by the 
spiritual personality of Jelahed-din. 

To Ala-ed-din politically, as to the Mevlevi philosophically, the 
assimilation of Christian and Moslem was desirable. The Greek church, 
here in central Asia Minor, was spiritually at a low ebb during the period 
in question.^ It seems therefore possible that some sort of religious 
compromise on a philosophic basis was devised between Ala-ed-din, Jelal- 
ed-din, and the local Christian clergy, and deliberately fostered by some or 
all of these parties. 

The idea is not without parallels elsewhere : Akbar, the Mogul 
emperor of India, an enlightened ruler and a philosopher, made in his time 
a somewhat similar attempt to reconcile the various creeds of his subjects.^ 
The movement at Konia may be regarded as a local and artificially 
accentuated manifestation of ideas widely current in the mystic heterodoxies 
of Islam, which would find great scope among the heterogeneous, and in 
religion primitive or degraded, population of mediaeval Asia Minor. 
Similar ideas of religious fusion formed in the fifteenth century the motive- 
power of the rebellion of Bedr-ed-din of Simav^ and are to some extent 
potent to-day among the Bektashi sect in Albania, whose doctrines and 
organisation seem to have been used for political purposes by AH Pasha 
ofYannina.*^ Such religions in countries of mixed population cater alike 
for the educated and the ignorant, providing for the former a philosophic 
standpoint, for the latter a full measure of mystery and superstition, and 
for all alike a convenient compromise and a basis of mutual toleration. 

F. W. Hasluck. 

^ Fertile diocese of Iconiura about this period see Wiichter, Veifall des Griechenihnms^ 168. 

2 Bonet Maury in I^ev. Hist, IteL xi. 152 fF. li. 153 fif. 

® Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. ii. 181-5 [c. 1414 A.D.). 

^ Brailsford, Macedoftia^ 233, 244 ; Degrand, Hattie Albania^ 209 ; Durham, Burdeti of the 
Balkatts^ 239 ; Ippen, Skiitari^ 36 ; cf. Leake, N. Greece^ iv, 284. 
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I. — The Rise of the Karaosmanoglou. 

* We Moslem little reck of blood 
But yet the line of Karasman 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of the bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands/ 

Byron, Bi'ide of Abydos (1813), vii. 

1 . 

The Karaosmanoglou dynasty, which during the eighteenth century 
and part of the nineteenth ruled the province of Saroukhan (Magnesia) in 
Asia Minor, stands almost alone in Turkish histoiy as an example of a 
family which not only won and retained a wide local supremacy, but was 
conspicuous for family solidarity and wise administration throughout its 
tenure of power. Of the numerous pretenders to independence who disputed 
the Sultans' sway during the centuries in question few were able to make 
their claims hereditary and none could justly boast as could the Kara- 
osmanoglou that their administration had raised their dominions from 
poverty and disorder to a degree of prosperity unknown probably since 
the Roman empire. 

The history, real and mythical, of this great Turkish family affords 
an interesting illustration of the growth of folk-tradition and its relation 

igS 
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to historical fact, since we have here the rare advantage of being able 
to compare and contrast fact and fiction, and even to trace the growth of 
the myth. Less than a hundred and fifty years from the rise of the 
family, which is not extinct at the present day, its real origin is completely 
obscured ; its actual history is supplanted by a purely legendary set of 
incidents and associations by which the family gains in prestige no less 
than in antiquity. 

IL 

Historically the foundations of the Karaosmanoglou fortunes were laid 
about the close of the seventeenth century by successful brigandage on a 
large scale. Heyman, a pastor of the Dutch community at Smyrna, 
visited Aidin probably in 1707^ and there found the original Kara- 
osmanoglou established as governor of the province. ‘ This Pasha,’ he 
says, * is called Osmanoglou and is the same who some years since made 
all Natolia tremble, as captain of a corps of banditti consisting of four 
thousand horsemen, with which he overran the country raising contributions 
from persons of fortune and committing all manner of violences. The 
Grand Seignior, however, at length pardoned him, possibly more out of 
fear than any other motive, and conferred on him this post which is very 
considerable.’ ^ 

The same story with minor variations and a slightly more heroic 
setting is told by Choiseul-Gouffier. ‘ About sixty years ago ’ Kara 
Osman, a private soldier in the service of a local aga, formed an army and 
a party, seized Pergamon, and eventually the whole province. Despite his 
success he was executed by the Sultan, but his wealth was so used by his 
sons as to assure the permanence of the dynasty, and his brother bought the 
agalik of Pergamon.^ 

The local variation in these two stories need not surprise us. Every 
brigand on a large scale in this district made it his aim to ‘hold up’ the 
two great caravan-routes leading to Smyrna — the valleys of the Hermus 
and the Maeander — using as his base (and if necessary his refuge) the 

^ For the difficulty of dating exactly incidents mentioned in Heyman’s travels owing to the 
fusion of two later travellers’ accounts with his own see the note in Vivien de S. Martin’s bibliography 
of Asia Minor, No. 91 (in Descr. de VAsie Minenre^ ii.) and Jocher’s Gelehrtenkxikon^ i. 787. 
Heyman appears from G. Cuper’s Leitres to have been pastor at Smyrna by 1706 (p. 362) and as 
late as 1717 (p. 398) : he was at Damascus in 170S (p. 194). 

^ Travels (London, 1759), i. 122 : the passage is quoted in full by Arundell, Travels^ ii. 220, 

® Voyage Fitioresque^ ii. (1809), 37. 
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mountains between them. It is with the Hermus valley that the Karaos- 
manoglou were chiefly associated, Magnesia being their capital and 
Pergamon the second town of their district. The discrepancy as to the 
fate of the first Karadsmanoglou is possibly due to a confusion on the part 
of Choiseul-Gouffier, or his informant, between the rebellion of Karaos- 
manoglou and that of Gedik Mahommed Pasha in 1689.^ 

The discrepancy in date is hardly more serious, since neither authority 
is at all precise.^ In any case we can place the rise of the first Karaos- 
manoglou pretty certainly about 1697. Edmund Chishull, travelling 
through Magnesia in 1699, mentions prisoners sent into that town by 
^ Osmanogli ' as a matter of course,^ implying that he had been established 
ill the district (at Pergamon ?) ^ for some time. Contemporary newsletters 
from Turkey speak of a serious rebellion in Asia Minor during 1696 and 
1697 when the war cn the European frontier made it impossible for the 
Porte to detach troops to Asia Minor. In the latter year the troubles 
were to some extent appeased by giving the leader of the rebels, who is 
never mentioned by name, a command at the front.® The war ended with 
the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, which Chishull at Magnesia 

speaks of ‘ Osmanogli.' 

III. 

In 1671, probably before the name of Karaosmanoglou had been heard 
of, Thomas Smith, then chaplain at Constantinople, made the tour of 
the Seven Churches. In a bath-house at Pergamon he saw a large marble 
vase decorated with a frieze of horsemen in relief.® This vase was 
eventually (1837) acquired by the French government^ and is now in 
the Louvre.® A few years before its transference (1828) it was seen, still in 

^ For this see Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Einp. Oit. xii. 274-6 ; Rycaut, Hist, of the Turks^ s.a. 
1689, 333 ff. ; Pococke, Descr. of the East^ ii.2 90. 

^ Egmont’s book, which did not appear till 1757, may be Choiseul-GouffiePs source. 

® Travels^ p. 9. 

^ The inhabitants of Pergamon were notorious for brigandage and the town was fast declining 
when Rycaut visited the place (Greek Churchy 65). To employ an old brigand as policeman is no 
strange thing even in modern Turkey. 

® Mercure Hisforique, 16972, 264 : the troubles in Asia Minor are mentioned in various letters 
between June 1696 to July 1697. Cf. also Rycaut’s History ^ iii. 548 f. ; IPammer-Hellert, xii, 397 
(rebellion quelled in 1695). 

® Septeni Ecclesiai'nm Notitia (Utrecht, J694), 15. The vase seems to have been discovered a 
year earlier by Rycaut (cf. Spon’s Voyage^ i. 261, for the date of Rycaut’s journey B.S.A. xii. 210). 

^ Texier, Asie Minetire, ii. 232. 

® Reinach, Repertoire^ i. 73 : Cat. Som. des Mardres, 2905. 
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the bath-house, by MacFarlane, who was told the following story by the 
owner of the bath : — 

‘ The tradition in my family states, that our ancestor to whom 
we are indebted for this vase found five others with it : each contained 
a quantity of coins in gold and silver, amounting together to an immense 
sum. According to our law, all hidden treasures thus found in the 
earth belong of right to the sultan, and consequently my ancestor, like 
an honest man and a good Osmanli, remitted into the hands of govern- 
ment an exact account of all that he had so discovered. Instructions 
came from Stambool that he was to deliver up five of the vases and 
keep the sixth for himself; and as in the donation of the sixth vase no 
mention had been made of the coins, he took also those of the sixth and 
added them to the rest. The sultan, who intended that he should keep 
the treasure with the vase, was so pleased that he gave my ancestor 
a small estate, and the office, to be transmitted moreover to his successors, 
of collecting the government tithe on the grain in the neighbouring 
district Now if I were to make away with this vase, it would be 
destroying a bond by which I bold my estate and privileges.’^ 

This tale is already suspiciously like folk-lore in some details. 
The Pergamon vase, for instance, which measures 1*67 m. in diameter, 
is hardly a likely receptacle for buried treasure, though no treasure story 
is too extravagant to gain credence in the Levant. The just prince and 
the virtuous subject are also, unhappily, commoner figures in myth than 
in real life. 

The final edition of the story, told, and half believed, by Texier 
on the authority of the owner of the bath, has advanced much further 
on the same road. It not only supplies the name of the sultan concerned 
but explains the origin of the greatness of the Karaosmanoglou by 
means of the treasure, 

‘ The prince of Karassi, whose seat was at Pergamon,’ runs Texier’s 
version, ‘had been killed and dispossessed of Pergamon by Sultan 
Orkhan [1326-60], but at this period the Ottoman Sultans could not 
easily annihilate the great feudatories of the growing empire. One of 
the descendants of Karassi, named Kara Osman, was living in retirement 
on a fief in the neighbourhood of Pergamon (where his family had still 
partisans) when he discovered three marble vases of colossal dimensions, 
^ C. MacFarlane, Consta 7 ttinoJ>Je in 1S2S, i. 31 1. 
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filled, the story goes, with gold pieces. Moiirad I [i36o-*89] was then 
on the throne. Kara Osman sent the two largest vases to the Sultan, who 
gave him in return the fief of Pergamon. This is the origin of the 
Karaosmanoglou who down to recent times governed the pashaliks of 
Pergamon and GuzePhissar. The two vases of the Sultan were without 
ornament : they were deposited in the mosque of S. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople where I have seen them. . . . Their height is a little above i‘ 8 o m. 
The third vase, being ornamented with human figures and animals which 
are forbidden to Islam, could not be put to a religious use. Kara Osman 
gave it to one of his most faithful servants with the bath in which it 
was placed, and it was for his descendants a title of possession.' ^ 

This final version shews the illogical syncretism of folk-tradition 
at work : it connects, without prejudice to the owner of the bath, the 
remarkable local family with the remarkable vase at Pergamon and with 
the two remarkable, but quite dissimilar, vases at S. Sophia. 

In actual fact, however, the Pergamon vase is undoubtedly Hellenistic ; 
the S. Sophia vases have been declared Byzantine by Lethaby ^ and are 
said by Hafiz Hus.sein^ to have been given by Mourad III (1574-95). 
The latter, like many Turkish sultans, resided at Magnesia before he 
came to the throne ; but the connection between the Pergamon vase 
and the S. Sophia vases does not appear before Texier brought his 
tale to Constantinople.^ 

As to the name of the sultan, all sultans in Anatolian tradition 
tend to be named Mourad (except in the radius of Konia, where they are 
Ala-ed-din) on account of the impression made by Mourad IV's (1623-40) 


^ Jste Mmenrgy ii. 231, A similar story placing the discovery of the vases ‘shortly after the 
fall of Constantinople ^ (Turkish for ‘ a very long while ago ’) was told of an ancestor of his own by 
‘ a distinguished Turk ^ to Prokesch in 1826 [Denkwurdigkeiten^ iii, 327). A variant as regards 
the vases (four found, one of which is at Pergamon, one in S. Sophia, one at Brousa) is given by 
C. B. Elliott (1838, Travels^ ii. 128). 

^ S, Sophia^ 84 : the vases should be compared with the jars called zir made at Cairo for the 
purposes of ablution (Migeon, Art Mnsulmant 69) and furnished like those at S. Sophia with taps 
in the lower part. This form, used in Byzantine times, as Lethaby’s parallels shew, for ablutions 
and called Ko\iffx^tov (Neale, JS, Churchy i. 215), is quite dilferent from that of the Pergamon vase, 
which in its method of use was probably analogous to the kraters on high stands seen on some stelat 
of the ‘ funeral banquet’ type {e.g. the Thasian stele in Jahrbttch^ xxviii, pi. 26). 

Jar dm des Mosqtiies (xviii. c.) tr. Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Hmp. Otl. xviii. i, where the word 
given is hassin, Paspales (Bu|. MeX^rai, 43), who had already the Texier tradition, translates 
'ir(6ot. The vases at S. Sophia are first noticed, according to Lethaby, in 1 594. 

^ It is mentioned by Paspates [loc. cii,) and Fossali (ap. Lethaby loc. cit,) who repaired 
S. Sophia in 1847. 
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marches through Asia Minor to his Persian wars.^ In the district of 
Saroukhan the name has a double chance, since the two royal mosques 
at Magnesia were built by Mourad III - and bear his name. • 

Mourad the first (1360-89) is probably preferred by Texier as the 
hero of the story on account of his date, which is not far removed from 
that of the extinction of the house of Karassi (c. 13SS)* The likeness 
between the name of Kara Osman and that of the princely house of 
Karaman has resulted in the false form Karasman (from which to Karassi 
is an easy step), and has deceived Byron and other writers into crediting 
the Karaosmanoglou family with extreme antiquity. But the founder of 
the family, as we have seen, was plain Osmanoglou and still alive in 1699. 

When the final version of the story comes to us the Karaosmanoglou 
were no longer a reigning house, having been deprived of their power 
by the reforming sultan Mahmoud II: had the dynasty lasted a few 
years longer the treasure-jars might have figured as the deposit of one 
of their ancestors in the time of the ‘ idolaters before Constantine ’ or 
even in the still more remote period of the ‘ Genoese.' ^ 


IL — The Story of Sari Saltik. 


I. 

The legend of Sari Saltik, set down by Evliya Effendi in the middle 
of the seventeenth century from particulars retailed to him by the dervishes 
of Kaliakra near Varna/ is an example of the growth of religious myth 
not without value for the appreciation of similar tales in Greek and other 
mythologies. 

The main points of the story are as follow^s : — A certain dervish, by 
name Mahom'med Bokhara, called also Sari Saltik Sultan, who was a ■ 

^ Ibrahim Pasha has similarly become a mythological hero since his occupation of Cilicia in the 
thirties : he is now held responsible for ‘ almost every building or work of any consequence along 
the road,’ in the neighbourhood of the Cilician Gates (Ramsay in Geog. Jotirn» xxii. (1903) 
371, etc.) 

2 Hammer- Hellert, Hist, Emp. Ott. ii. 315 ; Cuinet, Asie Mineure^ iii. 537. 

^ The ‘Djineviz’ (lit. ‘Genoese’) in Turkish folk-legend, owing probably to their apparent 
connection with the Djinn^ are what the generations before the Trojan war were to the Greeks. 

^ Travels^ tr. von Hammer, ii. 70-72, cf, 20, 21, 231, An abstract of the Kaliakra legend is 
given by Degrand {Haute Albanie^ 240) from a MS. at Tirana in Albania : this MS. is said by 
Jacob [Beitr, zur . . . jBektaschis, 2, n. 4) to be the Viiayetname of Hadjim Sultan, a Bektashi 
saint (cf. Browne in J. B, AsiaL Soc, 1907, 561 (3) ) said to be buried near Widin. 
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disciple of the celebrated Khodja Achmet of Yassi [d. ii 66 lj A.D.] and 
a companion of Hadji Bektash [d. 1337 A.D.], came to the court of the 
Ottoman Sultan Orkhan [1326-60], and after the conquest of Brousa 
was sent with seventy disciples into Europe. In his missionary journey 
Sari Saltik visited the Crimea, Muscovy, and Poland : at Danzig he 
killed the patriarch ‘Svity Nikola,^ and, assuming his robes, in this guise 
made many converts to Islam. He also delivered the ' kingdom of 
Dobrudja,' and in particular the king’s daughter, from a dragon : this 
miracle was falsely claimed by a Christian monk, but Sari Saltik was 
vindicated by the ordeal of fire, and the king of Dobrudja was in conse- 
quence converted to Islam. Before his death the saint gave orders that 
his body should be placed in seven cofhns, since seven kings should 
contend for its possession. This came to pass; each king took a cofSn, 
and each coffin was found when opened to contain the body. The seven 
kingdoms blessed by the possession of the saint’s remains are given as 
(i) Muscovy, where the saint is held in great honour as Svity Nikola 
(S. Nicolas); (2) Poland, where his tomb at Danzig is much frequented; 
(3) Bohemia, where the coffin was shewn at ^ Pezzunijah’ ; (4) Sweden, 
which possessed a tomb at 'Bivanjah’; (5) Adrianople, near which (at 
Baba Eski) is another tomb ; (6) Moldavia, where the tomb was shewn 
at Baba Dagh ; and (7) Dobrudja, in which district was the convent of 
Kaliakra containing the seventh tomb. The veracious history concludes 
with the remark that Hn Christian countries Sari Saltik is generally 
called S. Nicolas, is much revered, and Christian monks ask alms under 
his auspices.’ 

IL 

Of the seven reputed tombs of Sari Saltik four (if we include ‘ Mus- 
covy ’ as referring to the Crimea and South Russia) are located in lands 
actually conquered by the Turks, three in Christian Europe. The fable 
of the existence of the latter group can be dismissed at once as based 
on nothing more than the arbitrary identification of Sari Saltik with 
S. Nicolas.^ In the case of three of the four Turkish tombs we can 
supplement, and to some extent check, P 3 vliya’s legend. 

^ This saint is evidently chosen not only because one or two of the sanctuaries occupied by 
Sari Saltik had been churches of S. Nicolas (see below), but also on account of the extraordinary 
popularity of the latter in the countries first touched by the propaganda, Russia and Bulgaria. 
Bulgarian peasants are said to believe that when God dies S. Nicolas will succeed him (Slade, 
Travels^ and ed. 344). 
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The Kaliakra tomb, in a ruined fortress of the same name on a 
headland north of Varna, is still visited by local Christians as that of 
S. Nicolas.^ It is probable that this was the original (pre-Mahommedan) 
dedication of the sanctuary ; it is certainly appropriate to the coast-site^ 
and the fortress of Kaliakra was in Byzantine hands so late^ that it is 
difficult to imagine a break in the cult 

The ‘tomb' at Baba Eski was and is a famous sanctuary, frequented 
for healing both by Greeks and Turks. The building is said to be an 
old Greek church of S. Nicolas.^ The association with Sari Saltik seems 
to be late and arbitrary ; the saint was locally known as Khanbour Dede 
(‘ S. Humpback 

Baba Dagh, which appears to have been the starting point of the 
cult in Europe, will be discussed below, 

III. 

If such a story as that of Sari Saltik were told by Pausanias of 
prehistoric Greeks, it would be interpreted as an echo either of a move- 
ment of peoples, a conquest, or at the very least commercial or missionary 
activity, extending far beyond the limits which we know in the present 
case to be credible. Even with the historical background we possess any 
interpretation of the story which pretends to disentangle the medley of 
fact and fiction contained in it must be regarded as tentative. The 
following claims to be no more than a suggestion. 

The town of Baba Dagh in Moldavia was founded by Bayezid II 
in 1389 and colonised with Tartars.”' In all probability a pre-existing 
Christian cult was then mahommedanised. The Mahommedan saint with 

^ The cull is still ambiguous, Turks worshipping a saint called Hadji Baba [Arc/t. Epig, Miit, 
1886, 189). The headland is on some modern maps marked S. Nicolas; the mediaeval portolani 
have Kaliakra or perversions. 

2 Cf. Acta Patr. i. 95, 528 (1370). 

2 J. Covel, Diaries (1675), 186 : ‘ This Church [of S, Nicolas] is standing pretty entire. It is 
but little . . . but very handsome in the same forme almost with Sta. Sophia, with a great Cupola 
over the body of it, but the outward wall is scaloped ’ ; cf. Pococke, Descr, of the East, ii.2 140 ; 
Hammer* H el lert, Hist, Emp, Ott vi. 250 ; M. Christodoulos, n€piYPc>«<j>‘^ ISap^v-ra *EKKXif^cri.wv, 
47. Eski Baba is mentioned under that name, thus implying the cult, as early as 1553 (Verantius,. 
ap- Jirecek, Heerstrasse , 167). 

^ Hammer- Hellert, Hist. Emp, Ott. xi. 250 (1667). The existence of a village Saltaklu in the 
vicinity may have aided the identification with Sari Saltik. 

® Hadji Khalfa, Kumeli, Ir. von Hammer, 28 ; Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. xvi. 247 
cf. Vassif Effendi, Gtterre de ijdg-jp, 281. 
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whom the site was associated is most likely identical with Baba Saltouk, 
a saint who had given his name already half a century earlier to a town 
near Soudak in the Crimea.^ We may well imagine that Baba Saltouk 
was a tribal saint imported by the Tartar colonists to Baba Dagh. 

Bayezid's foundation at Baba Dagh included, as Evliya tells us, a 
mosque, an imaret^ a college, a bath, a and a monument of the 

saint. In all probability dervishes were attached to the cult from the 
first ; by these or their successors Sari Saltik was brought into the cycle of 
Hadji Bektash. The basis of the legend of the seven coffins and seven 
tombs is probably to be sought in some folk-story turning on the immense 
size of the hero.^ This legend was used for the purposes of their own 
religious propaganda by the Bektashi dervishes, who probably occupied, or 
justified their occupation of, the two other sanctuaries of Roumeli on 
this pretext^ The further extension of the legend to non-Ottoman 
countries may perhaps be considered as politico-religious propaganda, 
devised again by the Bektashi in their character of warrior-dervishes,^ 
to stimulate good Mahommedans to the conquest of the lands in which the 
saint’s reputed tombs lay.® The identification of Sari Saltik with the 
Christian S. Nicolas is only one of the many manifestations of their 
philosophic creed that all religions are one. The sanctuaries of Kaliakra 
and Eski Baba are, as we have seen, probably old churches of 
S. Nicolas. 

The incident of the ordeal by fire to decide between the rival claims 
of Sari Saltik and the Christian monk suggests that a Christian saint was 
supplanted, and from the dragon legend (located at Kaliakra) we should 


^ Ibn Batuta, tr. Sanguinelti, ii. 416, 445. There may also be a contamination between 
Saltik of Bokhara and Saiok Bogra^ Khan of Turkestan (944-1038), a semilegendary personage who 
is credited with having been the first Turkish ruler to embrace Islam (see Grenard in Journ. Asiat, 
XV. (1900), 5 ff.). The mention of a dervish Sari Salle in a Kurdish folk-story (Jaba, Recueil de 
Ricits Ktirdes, 194) may mark a stage in the westward journey of the Sari Saltik myth, or may be 
due merely to Bektashi propaganda in Kurdistan. 

2 Cf. the similar legend of Digenes Akritas (Polites, IlapaBdcrcis, i. No. 131) : it is hard to 
distinguish cause and effect since this type of legend may equally well arise from a desire to 
reconcile conflicting claims to a hero’s remains. In Degrand’s version of the Sari Saltik legend (see 
below) the number of coffins is raised to forty, obviously to cover reputed tombs of Sari Saltik in 
Albania and elsewhere. 

* They were said to claim as their own any saints called Baba (Assad Effendi, Destr. des 
Janissah'es^ 303)* 

^ Their connection with the Janissaries is well known. 

* The fiction of the three tombs in Christendom may, however, have been devised merely to 
bring the total up to the mystic number seven. 
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naturally infer that this saint was S, George. But in a nearly identical 
Bulgarian folk-story, including the episodes of (i) the rescue of the 
princess from the dragon, (2) the vindication of the dragon-slayer against 
a false claim, and (3) the conversion of the king, the hero is the Prophet 
Elias.^ 

Whatever saint was supplanted we know from contemporary history 
that such a transition from Christianity to Islam is quite possible in 
the Crimea and the Balkans. If we had no history to guide us we 
might logically assume that the slaying of ‘Svity Nikola' at Danzig, 
a legend very similar in form, implied the victory of Islam here also, 
after which we should proceed to accept the successful propagation of 
Islam in Muscovy, Bohemia, and Sweden likewise as historical fact. 


IV. 

The Sari Saltik legend has spread further to Albania, where the 
‘ S. George ' type of legend was evidently already current.^ The episode 
of Sari Saltik and the dragon is located at Croia, and the importation 
of the name of the hero is certainly to be attributed to the Bektashi 
sect, who are specially influential in this part of Albania. At Croia the 
dragon lived by day in a cave and by night in a church. The princess 
was saved and the dragon slain in orthodox fashion by the Mussulman 
champion, who afterwards took up his abode in the cave till he was 
warned that the people of the land were plotting against his life. On 
hearing this he retired in three strides, which are marked by a footprint 
and a tekke at each stage, to Corfou, where he died.^ 

Here, again, rationalising on orthodox lines we should suppose that 
Islam, represented by Sari Saltik, had but a short-lived victory at Croia, 
and was eventually forced to retire ; but why to Corfou, which has never 
been Turkish } In the light of history it seems clear that the ejected 

^ L. Sliishmanova, Ldgemies re/igieuses Bnlgares^ S7 ff. The lake mentioned in this story as 
the abode of the dragon points to Baba Dagh rather than Kaliakra as the place where this story was 
localised ; but both places were probably brought into the story like Croia and Alessio (see below) 
in Albania. A localised (?) S. George legend from Varna is given by Polites, Aaoypa<|>fa, iv. 234. 

^ For the secular form see von Hahn, Alban. Studien^ ii. 167. The legend of S. Donatus in 
the Chimarra district (M. Hamilton, Greek Saints, 32 f.) is of similar type. The fight of S. George 
and the dragon is localised also in Old Servia (Mackenzie and Irby, Travels, 672 f.). 

^ Degrand, Haute Alhanie, 256 ff. 
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dragon-slayer was not Sari Saltik, but his Christian predecessor, probably 
S. George, whom the Albanians of Alessio claimed as a compatriot.^ 

The truth is that all but the simplest historical folk-legends may 
contain interpolations dictated at various periods by various motives ; 
after a relatively short lapse of time it becomes impossible to distinguish 
the basis of truth from the fanciful or interested interpolations without 
the sober guidance of history. Consequently though folk-legends may 
to some extent be interpreted by history, the converse process is beset 
by so many difficulties that the results are of little or no positive value. 

III. — The Girding of the Sultan. 

h 

No ceremonial of the Turkish court makes a stronger appeal to the 
imagination than the Girding of the Sultan at Eyoub, which takes the 
place of our coronation. The scene of the ceremony is for Moslems 
the holiest spot in Constantinople : the Mosque of Eyoub, set amongst 
ancient cypresses on the shore of the Golden Horn, marks the grave of 
an Arab warrior- saint, revealed, so legend says, while the army of 
Mahommed the Conqueror, not yet victorious, still camped about the 
beleaguered city. To these traditions are added others of a yet older 
past which link the history of the Ottomans with that of their forerunners, 
the Seljouksof Roum. From Konia, capital of Roum, comes the venerated 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi (‘dancing') dervishes — the supreme head of 
his order, and hereditary successor of its founder — who plays the 
chief part in the investiture of the Sultan ; it is he who, before the 
tomb-chamber of the saint, girds about the new monarch the sword with 
which Osman, first of the royal line which bears his name, was invested 
by his liege-lord of Konia. Such are the memories the ceremony of the 
Girding is meant to keep alive. 


11 . 

It is the purpose of the present paper to investigate the latter part 
of the tradition — the connection of the ceremony of the Girding with 

^ W, Wey, limeraries {1462), 119. It was to Alessio that Sari Saltik after his victory threw 
the carcase of the dragon ; Lesh^ the Albanian name of the town, signifies corpse (Degrand, op, cii, 
240; cf. von Hahn, loc, cit, i. 137). 
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the Seljouk Sultans of Roum and especially the privilege of the Konia 
Sheikhs. The traditions popularly current in our own day are given as 
follows by Sir Charles Elliot : — 

‘ When Osman was beginning his conquests, and had taken Broussa 
and other towns from the Greeks, he sent a polite embassy to Sultan 
Alau’-d-Din, who was then the most considerable Turkish sovereign in 
Asia, to explain his proceedings and his desire to remain on good terms 
with the greatest chieftain of his race. Alau- d-Din replied that he had 
no objection to the Osmanlis taking from the Greeks whatever they 
could get, and, as a proof of his goodwill, sent the celebrated Jelalu-d-Din 
[Founder of the Mevlevi Order of dervishes] to give Osman a sword of 
honour, a ceremony slightly suggesting the investiture of a vassal. But 
this story presents difficulties. According to the ordinary chronology, 
Alau-’d-Din reigned from 1219 to 1236; Jelalu-M-Din was born in 1202 
and died in 1273 ; Osman reigned from 1288 to 1328.^’ 

We need not lay too much stress on the anachronisms implied by the 
association of Jelal-cd-din with Osman, since later Superiors of the 
Mevlevi order have borne their Founder’s name : the difficulty is moreover 
avoided in the Konia version of the story set down by Cuinet. According 
to this, Sultan Ala-ed-din the third of Konia during his lifetime chose 
as his successor the Ottoman chieftain Ertoghroul, who predeceased him. 
At the death of Ala-ed-din (1307) the then Sheikh of the Mevlevi 
wrote as his representative to Osman, the successor of Ertoghroul, to come 
and assume the government. Osman, being busy fighting, allowed the 
Sheikh to represent him at Konia till a more convenient season, and was 
eventually invested by the Sheikh in the traditional way.^ 

This picturesque story is unfortunately quite without historical basis. 
It was evidently devised to represent the acquisition of Karamania by the 
Ottomans as a peaceful and legitimate succession dating back to the 
earliest period of Ottoman power, whereas in fact the province in question 
was added to their dominions by conquest from the Karamanoglou, 
successors of the Seljouk dynasty, under Bayezid I. in 1392.^ At the 
same time the part taken by the Sheikh in the story is calculated to 
enhance the prestige of the Mevlevi order. 

Two historical facts have been used in the fabrication of the legend. 

^ Turkey in Europe^ 183, ^ Cuinet, Asie MineurCy i. 828 f. 

® Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Oit. i. 308. 

P 
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(i) When Bayezid L, the actual conqueror of Karamania, had been 
officially recognised as Sultan of Roum by the Caliph, he is said to have 
granted the privilege of girding on his sword when he went to war to his 
son-in-law Sheikh Bokhara, surnamed Emir Sultan.^ Emir Sultan is said 
to be one of the titles of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi.^ 

(2) When the vassal prince of Karamania revolted (143S) ^^d Konia 
was taken by Mourad IL, the eventual agreement was signed on behalf of 
the prince, who had fled to Cilicia, by the then Sheikh of the Mevlevi, who 
bore the name of the Founder of the Order, his ancestor, Jelal-ed-din.^ 

But popular imagination carries the tradition still further. The 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi, who in history represents the Karamanian prince of 
Konia, becomes in tradition first the legitimate successor by blood of the 
Seljouk dynasty^ and finally the real Caliph! Sir Charles Elliot was 
once told that * when the Chelebi the Sheikh of the Konia Mevlevi] 
proceeds to Constantinople to gird on the sword he does not go further 
than Scutari himself because, if he were to set foot in Constantinople, he 
would facto become Sultan and Caliph.'^ The Sultans of Konia had 
of course no pretensions to the Caliphate, but — and this may be the 
exiguous foundation of the legend — Ala-ed-din I. in 1219 received the 
title of representative of the Caliph in Roum.^ 

The whole of this cycle of legend is fictitious : it was evidently com- 
posed to increase the prestige of the Ottoman house in Asia Minor, where 
Ala-ed-din is still a popular hero of legend, and of the Mevlevi Order in 
Constantinople. It is based first and foremost on the traditional right of 
the Mevlevi Sheikh to gird the new Sultan with the so-called sword of 
Osman. 

Now this traditional right is entirely unknown to writers on Turkish 
history and institutions so recent and so thorough as d'Ohsson and von 
Hammer. Both these authorities state that the girding ceremony was 
performed by the Moufti assisted by the Chief of the Emirs or Descend- 
ants of the Prophet {Nakib-el-Ashraf) and the Esquire of the Sultan 

1 Harnmer-Hellert, op, cit. 321 : Hammer already connects this episode with the later 
Girding ceremony. 

2 Ibid. i. 40. 

3 Hammer-Hellert, op. cit. ii. 27 f. and note (491). 

^ Cuinet, loc. cit.; Byzaniios, Kwvo’TavTtvo'uiroXLs, iii. 575, quoted below; a garbled version 
in (Blunt) People of Turkey^ ii. 267. 

**’ Turkey in Etirope^ 1S3 f. ; cf. Slade, Travels ^ 376, quoted below, p. 215. 

® Sarre, Reise^ 40. 
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{Silihdar), Certain high officials, the two Caziaskers, the Vizir and the 
Aga of Janissaries were admitted to the almost secret ceremony.^ When 
and how did the Sheikh of the Mevlevi acquire his privilege ? 

III. 

We must first attempt to investigate the history as opposed to the 
legend of the Girding ceremony. The Mosque of Eyoub, where it takes 
place, commemorates the discovery of the grave of the Arab Ghazi Eyoub 
who fell before the walls of Constantinople in the siege of 670. His tomb 
was miraculously revealed to the Sheikh Ak-Shems-ed-din, according to 
some writers actually during the Turkish siege of 1453: the best authori- 
ties however place the discovery after the siege.- The mosque, built by 
Mahommed the Conqueror, bears the date 1458.^ According to the 
tradition current in d’Ohsson’s time Sultan Mahommed IL instituted the 
ceremony of the Girding and was himself girded by Ak-Shems-ed-din, 
the discoverer of the tomb, who held no official position but was simply a 
greatly venerated mystic in the immediate entourage of the Conquerord 
The first contemporary mention I can find of Eyoub in connection with the 
accession of a Sultan is Gerlach's reference to it at the time of the acces- 
sion of Mourad III. (1574), who is said to have visited the mosque more 
maiorum : the Girding is not mentioned.*'’^ On general grounds it seems 
probable that the ceremony was a counterpart of the Girding of Bayezid 
I., i.e, that it commemorated the recognition of Mahommed II.’s new 
position by the Caliph. For this there is a still earlier precedent in the 
girding of Melik Mensour, Sultan of Egypt, on his accession (1342) by the 
Caliph Ahmed IX.® The extraordinary importance attached by Mahom- 
medans generally to the capture of Constantinople, owing to the traditional 
dictum of the Prophet, is well known.'^ 

It seems at least certain that the Girding ceremony was by the 
seventeenth century a regular part of the Sultans' investiture, and the 

1 D’Ohsson, Tableau^ ii. 258, 277, vii. 125 ; von Hammer, Siaatsver/assufig^ i, 484 and 486 
(official account of the accession of Suleiman II. in 16S7). 

^ Mordtmann, Belagerung Consianiinopeh ^ III ; cf. d’Ohsson, Tableau, i. 305. 

3 Jardht des Mosquiesixi Hammer- Hellert, Hist. Emp. Oit, xviii. 57. 

^ D’Ohsson, Tableau, i. 305. 

^ Ap. Crusius, Turcograecia, 67. 

® D^Ohsson, Tableau, i. 305. 

Hainmer-Hellert, Hist. Evip, Oit. ii. 393 f. ; cf. the inscription in S. Sophia’s given in 
Museum Worsleyanum, ii. 50. 
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official historians down to d’Ohsson and von Hammer, as we have seen, 
regularly assign its performance to the Moufti, with the assistance of the 
Nakib and the Silikdar} Sandys adds a curious detail suggesting that 
in his time the ceremony was performed more publicly : ^ before this [the 
sepulchre of Eyoub] standeth a scaffold where the new Sultans are girt 
with a Sword by the hands of the their principal Prelate.' This 

publicity is, as we shall see, no longer the custom. 

As to the Sword used in the ceremony, it is regularly spoken of as the 
Sword of the Prophet/^ But among the official relics of the Prophet at 
Constantinople^ a sword is never mentioned. We may venture a guess 
that the Sword at Eyoub was originally attributed to another Mahommed^ 
the Conqueror himself. 


IV. 

In spite of the unanimity of the historians there have been occasions 
when the Girding ceremony was not performed by the Moufti and his 
assistants the Nakib and the Silihda 7 \ 

Ahmed III. came to the throne in 1703 owing to a rebellion of the 
Janissaries, directed chiefly against the Moufti and resulting in his de- 
position in favour of a creature of the Janissaries. According to the official' 
account the new Sultan was girded by the Silikdar^ the Nakib^ and the 
Aga of the Janissaries.^ This seems to be the first mention of the latter 
officer's presence at the ceremony and the exceptional circumstances of 
Ahmed's succession go far to explain it. 


^ For the Moufti as the ordinary protagonist cf. Sandys (i6io), Travels j 29; d’Arvieux, 
MintoireSi iv. 463; 200; Tournefort, Voyage^ letter xi. ; Pococke, Descr. of the 

Easti 112. 128. The Nakib seems very generally to have oflBdated at the accessions of the eighleentli 
century (Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp, Ott xiv, 235 (Malmioud I. 1730) ; ibid, xv. 272; d’Ohsson, 
Tableau^ viL 125 (Osaian III. 1754); at the accession of Mustafa III. {1757 Hammer-llellert, op, 
at, xvi. 5) Moufti and Nakib are both mentioned) and to have been the recognised protagonist at 
the end of the century (Juchereaii, RivoL de Co^istantmopie^ i. 252 ; Emp. Ott. ii. 238 : cf.- 
Byzantios quoted below, p. 215). 

2 Von Hammer, Staaisverf. i. 484; Hist, Emp. Ott. xv. 138; de la Motraye, cited below;. 
Dallaway (1794-6), Consiantmople, 119. 

® These, which comprise the standard, mantle, teeth, beard, and footprint, are described by 
d’Ohsson, Tableau^ i. 261 : the footprint was deposited at Eyoub by Sultan Mahmoud I. {JardUi 
des MosqtUes in Hammer-Hellert, op. cit, xviii. 57), the rest are kept in the old Seraglio. 

Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. xiii. 35, Ahmed’s predecessor, Mustafa IT. {1695) was 
girded according to Cantemir (tr. Joncquieres, ii, 242) by the ^Sheikh of the (Mosque),’' 
probably a mistake for the Sheikh-el-Islam or Moufti. 
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But de la Motraye’s version, derived (as he tells us) from a renegade 
present by special favour at the ceremony, shews that it was the Aga of 
Janissaries who played the chief part.^ When we remember that the 
Janissaries were at this date already closely and even officially connected 
with the Bektashi order of dervishes, “ we suspect an attempt on the part of 
this order to seize the privilege and prestige of girding the Sultans,^ and 
possibly to take possession of the mosque of Eyoub. 

A hundred years later (1807) Mustafa IV. was placed on the throne by 
a similar Janissary rising, actuated by the reforms, and in particular the 
army reforms, of Selim III. This revolution was engineered on their own 
confession by the Bektashi sect.*^ Mustafa was deposed in the following 
year by a counter-revolution which brought to the throne Mahmoud II., a 
reformer like his cousin Selim. 

It is precisely at this date that we begin to hear from unofficial sources 
of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi in connection with the Girding. The beginning 
of the legend is found already towards the close of the seventeenth 
century,^ and in view of what we have said as to the elevation of 
Ahmed III. by a Janissary-Bektashi plot and his girding by the Aga of the 
Janissaries, it may be surmised that Mevlevi and Bektashi were at this 

^ Travels^ i. 246, cf. 247 : ‘They keep in it [the mosque of Eyoub] an old Sabre which (they 
say) was Mahomet’s . . . the ceremony of the Coronation consists particularly in girding this Sabre 
about the Emperor ; and the Turks say instead of crowning, girding the Sabre of the Prophet : Tis 
the Office and Privilege of the Adgi Beckiasse who ought to be (according to some Tzirks) always a 
descendant of that Yup : for Job [read or Jobl who by some Glorious Action deserved the Sirname 
of the Father of the Janissaries.’ ‘Adgi Becktasse’ is of course Hadji Bektash, leaders of the 
Janissaries sometimes bearing the name of their patron saint. The passage on the following page 
of de la Motraye shews that the hloufti was on this occasion also present. 

^ See especially Rycaut, Present State, 65. 

^ I was told by a Bektashi dervish of Constantinople that his sect claimed for their founder, 
Hadji Bektash, the original privilege of girding the Sultan and regarded the Mevlevi as usurpers of 
their right. The mystical importance attaching to the girdle in Bektashi doctrine (Jacob, Beitrdge 
zur . . . Bektaschi, 50 f.) could easily be used in support of their claim. 

** Assad Effendi, Destr, des Janissaires, 305. 

^ Rycaut, Present State, 67 : ‘ Ottoman . . . out of devotion to their [the MevIevPs] Religion 
once placed their Superiour in his Royal Throne, because having been his Tut our, and he who 
girded on his Sword (which is the principal ceremony of Coronation) he granted him and his 
Succcssours ample Authority and Rule over all others of the same Profession.* (The same in 
Lebruyn, Voyage, i. 390.) The reigning Sultan during Rycaut’s residence in Turkey was Mahom- 
med IV. (1648-1687), whose father, Ibrahim, fell a victim to a plot in which the Moufti, the Aga 
of Janissaries, and the Grand Vi^ir, ‘ Dervish’ Mahommed, were all implicated. At the investiture 
of Mahommed IV., then a child of six, the Vizir marched in the procession to Eyoub in the habit of 
the Mevlevi Order (Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. x. 1S7). Many highly-placed officials then 
belonged to the Mevlevi. It is at least possible that Deivish Mahommed’s influence secured to the 
Order for the first time the privilege of Girding the Sultan. 
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date competing for the prestige and influence implied by a predominant 
part in the girding ceremony.^ 

The Girding of Mahmoud II. (1808) was accompanied by an innovation 
which caused great comment at the time. The Vizir, the same Bairakdar 
who had put the new Sultan on his throne, marched in the procession with 
a guard of three hundred well-armed Albanians, though the custom was 
that no arms should be borne.^ As to the ceremony itself many sources 
point to its having been performed now for the first time by the Sheikh of 
the Mevlevi instead of the Moufti ; the anomaly mentioned above may 
have been a precautionary measure- in view of a possible riot. 

The earliest authority for the change in the ceremony is Andreossi, 
who as ambassador at Constantinople (1812-14) had every opportunity of 
knowing the truth. Without referring to the Girding of Mahmoud II. in 
particular he represents the Mevlevi Sheikh as the regular protagonist in 
the ceremony.^ Von Hammer, knowing the passage in Andreossi, 
categorically denies his statement,^ evidently on the authority of d’Ohsson 
and earlier writers. But Andreossi is confirmed by Frankland (1827-8) on 

^ In an exactly similar way we find a Mevlevi legend associating their Order with the 
Janissaries just before the latter began their official connection with the Bektashi (1591, d’Ohsson, 
Tahhmi, vii. 325 f.) : ‘ lHnstituHo 7 je della b& 7 ‘etta Uschiiiff [la qtial e ben not a fra i Capi di 
Janhzari) e siata inventata da Snleima^i Bassa Gnerriei’O conqiiistatore di Bullair^ e fh portata per 
segno di grand' amore e divotmie^ die portavano ci San Gdladino Greco [Jelal-ed-din Ronmi^ the 
founder of the Mevlevi]. This is the version given by Saad-ed-din (ti*. Bratutti, i. 40) of a legend 
connecting Suleiman Pasha, son of Orkhan, with the Mevlevi, given also with slight variations by 
d’Ohsson [Tableau, iz. 313) and voii Hammer [Jdist. Einp, Oil. i. 210), For the likeness between 
the usktuff worn by the Janissaries and the felt cap of the Mevlevi see d’Ohsson [loc, cit,) and 
C. White [Constantinople, iii. 354). The Bektashi, on the other hand, connected the peculiar 
headdress of the Janissaries with the blessing of the new troops by their own founder, Hadji 
Bektasli {Jacob, Beiir. ziir . . . Bektaschi, 3, etc.): of this legend I find the earliest mention in 
Leiinclavius [Ann, Tttrc, 313 P.) just before the Bektashi were officially quartered in the 
barracks of the Janissaries, Similarly the Mevlevi legend that Ertoghroul visited Jelal-ed-din at 
Konia and recommended his son Osman to the Saint’s prayers (Browne (1802) in Walpole’s 
Travels, 121, a variant version substituting Suleiman Pasha for Osman in d’Ohsson, Tableau, 
ii. 313) corresponds to the Bektashi legend that Orkhan brought his new levies to be blessed by 
Hadji Bektash. The detail of this legend which connects the flap on the headdress of the 
Janissaries with the sleeve of the Saint who blessed them is again paralleled by a Mevlevi tradition 
referring the same peculiarity in the headdress of court officials to the blessing of Orkhan by their 
Founder (von Hammer, Siaatsverf, ii. 409). All these legends alike seem aetiological inventions 
designed to increase the prestige of the orders concerned and sometimes to pave their way to a 
new claim. 

^ Jouannin, Turquie, 379. 

^ Constantinople et le Bosphore, 2, quoted in full by Frankland, Cofisia 7 itinople, i. 199. 

^ Hist, Enip, Ott, XV. 272. Juchereau similarly seems to state that Mahmoud was girded by 
the Nakib, but is really only inferring it, as Hammer did, from precedent [Emp. Ott, ii. 233, cf. 
Rivol. de Co 7 tsta 7 iti 7 iople, i. 252). 
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the authority of his landlord, who was in service for 14 years in the 
Seraglio,’- by Marinont (1834),^ by Pardoe,^ and by Slade (1827-8) who is 
so circumstantial as to be worth quoting in full. The passage runs as 
follows : ‘ The investiture (with the Sword of Othman) is given by the 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi Dervishes, called Mollah Hunkiar, who resides at 
Cogni, enjoying the office by right of his family, which as being descended 
collaterally from the Abbasidcs . . . claims spiritual preeminence over the 
Ottomans, no one of whom would be considered as reigning de jure in the 
eyes of the nation unless girded by the Mollah Hunkiar. The present 
Mollah succeeded to the office in 1803 when two years old, by the death of 
his father, the old Sheick, and when seven years old, was brought to 
Constantinople to invest the present Sultan Mahmoud 1 1.'*’ It is evident 
that by 1828 the girding by the Sheikh of the Mevlevi was regarded as an 
institution and that the explanatory legend was being developed. 

Abdul Medjid, the son and successor of Mahmoud, at his accession 
(1839) was again girded by the Sheikh of the Mevlevi.^ The Moufti was 
induced with great difficulty to be present at the ceremony : he pleaded 
that the wearing of the fez by the Sultan on this occasion was repugnant 
to his religious scruples.^ 

From this date onwards the Girding of the Sultan seems to have been 
the acknowledged right of the Mevlevi Sheikh. Scarlatos Byzantios in the 
reign of Abdul Aziz gives an intermediate form of the legend current 
to-day. His words are as follows : — ‘ The Superior of the Mevlevi dervishes 
called Mollah Hunkiar, who has his residence at Konia, used to gird the 
Sultan with the Sword in the Mosque of Eyoub, as a descendant of Ala- 
ed-din, Sultan of Konia, who in 1300 appointed Osman I. But as he (the 
Superior) was not habitually (Sh evpiaKCTo) in Constantinople his place used 
to be taken by the Nakib-el-ashraf or the Sheikh of the Mevlevi in Con- 
stantinople.' ^ This account, representing the Nakib as the natural 

^ Constantinople^ i. 146: Mt is customary with the Sultans, upon the ceremony of their 
inauguration to receive the sword of the Caliphs at the hand of the Sheikh Dervish.’ 

- Turkish Empire^ Ii8. City of the Sultans, i. 52. 

^ Travels in TnrPey (2nd ed.), 376 f. 

® heswr, Aftmmire Jlistm'ii/ne, 1839, 182: the actual ceremony at Eyoub seems to have been 
kept very private. Wilkinson {Modern Egypt, i. 285) refers to the privilege of the Mevlevi in this 
reign. ^ 

Juchereau, Efup, Ott, iv. 2 28. 

^ KtovcrTavTtvoviroX.is, iii. (1869), 575. The passage seems in part a translation of Slade. In 
vol. i. 602 the same author, referring to the institution of the ceremony by Mahommed II. and Ak^ 
Shems-ed-din, says that it was now performed by the Moufti. 
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substitute for the Mevlevi Sheikh, affords a plausible explanation of 
the fact that the former had girded the sultans of the eighteenth 
century,^ 

Meanwhile the ^ Sword of the Prophet,’ in accordance with the new 
legend, has become the ' Sword of the Caliphs ’ ^ or more generally the 
' Sword of Osman.’ ^ 

So far we have arrived at the conclusions (i) that the privilege of the 
Mevlevi Sheikh is not an ancient institution but a comparatively recent 
innovation, and (2) that there is a good deal of evidence to shew that it 
originated at the accession of Mahmoud II. in 1808. What was the cause 
of the innovation ? 


V. 


Mahmoud IL, continuing the policy of Selim III., was preeminently a 
reforming Sultan. He aimed particularly at the remodelling of the array, 
which involved the abolition of the Janissaries. The latter were already 
hateful to him as responsible for the deposition of Selim, to whom he was 
attached, and for the death of his own vizir, Bairakdar, who had brought 
him to the throne. The Janissaries were backed by the great dervish 
organisation of the Bektashi, and Mahmoud acted against them with caution ^ 
down till 1826, when by one blow he rid himself both of the Janissaries 
and the Bektashi.^ Further, any reformer had to I'eckon with the party of 
the Moufti and Oulema, which on religious grounds has always been solid 


1 As also, perhaps, Abdul Aziz (see Addeitda below) : but during the reign of the latter we 
still find it asserted that the right of girding belonged to the Mevlevi (cf. van Lennep, Asia Minor, 
ii- 235)- 

Frankland, Consiantinople, i. 147, quoted above, p. 215. A sword purporting to be the 
sword of Osman’s investiture, kept in the Imperial treasury, is known to Hammer {Hist, Emp. OtU 
X, 105), as is a sword of the Caliph Osman {ibid, ii. 20, xv. 138). Were these identical ? Further, 
a sword of the Caliph Omar, kept in the Seraglio, is mentioned by Tavernier {Eolation op the 
Seraglio, 1677, 75 ; Hammer-Hellert, op, cit, xv. 138), and I was told this year by one of the 
imams of the Eyoub Mosque that the sword now used in the Girding ceremony was that of the 
Caliph Omar. It is possibly the same ‘sword of the Caliphs’ which the later (Mevlevi) tradition 
has preferred to associate first with the Caliph Osman and next by an easy transition with the 
Ottoman Sultan of the same name. 

^ So in the modern versions’ cited above and in Marmont’s Turkish Empire (p. 59) \ also in 
Baedeker’s latest Konsfantmopel (1914). 

^ For his secret action against them in 1814-16 see W. Turner, Tour in Levant, iii. 390 if., 

cf. 385- 

® See particularly Assad Effendi, Destruction des Janissaires. 
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for reaction.^ The Oulema party stood particularly for the political and 
legal superiority of Musulmans to Christians, which in the latter part of 
his reign Mahmoud made some attempt to abolish.^ 

The Mevlevi more than any Mahommedan religious body in Turkey 
have stood for tolerance and enlightenment : ^ Mahmoud enlisted them as 
his allies. By some he was said himself to have been a lay member of 
their Order, ^ which is not impossible.^ Certainly his minister Halet 
Efifendi ^ was in close touch with them : it was he who rebuilt the convent 
of the Mevlevi in Galata,*^ where his own head was for a time buried.^ 
Further Halet was an unscrupulous enemy of the Janissary-Bektashi 
combination,® and advocated the war with Ali Pasha of Yannina,^® whose 
power seems to have been bound up with the Bektashi of Albania,^^ 

Sultan Abdul Medjid, a reformer like his father, also favoured the 


1 For the obstructive policy of the Oulema under Mahmoud II. see particularly Walsh, 
Constantinople^ ii. 300 f. ; cf. also H. Southgate, Travels (1840), ii. 173, and Rolland, quoted 
below. 

^ Ubicini [Turquie^ i. 447) says that Mahmoud was not outwardly for reform till 1826, but we 
have seen that his hatred of the Janissaries can be traced much earlier than its overt manifestation. 
His action on behalf of the Christians begins after 1830 (Ubicini, ii. iii), resulting in the Edict of 
Gulhane published some months after his death. 

3 Elliot, Turkey in Europe ^ 185 f. As to their relations with local Christians, Sir Charles 
Elliot heard on good authority that during the Armenian massacres of 1895-6 the Christians of 
Konia owed their immunity largely to the influence of the Mevlevi. The same was said at the time 
of the Adana massacres (Ramsay, Revolution in Turkey^ 202, 207, confirmed to me by Dr. Post of 
Konia). On the early relations of the Mevlevi with local Christians see my article in this volume 
(pp. 192 f). Since 1634 the Order has had an official position with regard to them, since the revenues 
derived from the rayah population of Konia were conferred on them by Mourad IV. (d’Ohsson, 
Tableazi, ii. 309). 

Pardoe, City of Sultans^ i. 55, ii. 62 : Mahmoud did not allow his relations with the Mevlevi 
to stand in the way of his own convenience if we may believe the story of his eviction of a Mevlevi 
convent to build Dolma Bagtche on its site (Pardoe, op, cit, i. 220). 

Abdul-Hamid is variously said to have belonged to the Bektashi ( Elliot, Turkey in Eziropey 
182) and the Rufai Orders (White in 7 'rans, Viet, Inst. xl. (1908), 235; Ramsay, linpt'essions^ 
149); the present Sultan (on good authority) to the Mevlevi (Lukach in Aforning- Post,, 2, 

1914)* 

Halet Efifendi, the nishanji of Mahmoud, wa? at the height of his power in 1S20 (Ubicini, 
op. cit. ii. 102) and lost his head over the ill-success of the Greek war which he had advised for 
purposes of his own. The story of his fall is told in Walsh’s Journey, 

" R. Journey, 70; Burgess, Greece and Levant, ii. 223. 

® Parvloe, op, cit, i. 53 ; Frankland, Coizstazithzople, i. 133. 

Walsh, Constantinople, i. ^ 2 , Journey, 72 ; MacFarlane, Constantinople, ii. 131 ff. 

VI dSda, Jozirney, 70. 

Ali boasted that he was a Bektashi ( Aravantinos, To-ropCa ’AX*?) HacrcrcL, 417, 419) and for 
political ends favoured and made use of the Order : see Brailsford, Macedonia, 233, 244 ; Degrand, 
Haute Albanie, 209; Durham, Burden of the Balkans, 239; Leake, N. Greece, iv. 284, 413; 
liobhouse, Travels, 124 ; Lamprides, ’AX-fj IIacrcra.s, 15 ff. ; Ippen, Skutari, 36. 
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Mevlevi.^ Of the head of the Mevlevi at Galata in his reign Rolland says ; 
‘ il est en effet Tune des bonnes tetcs de Tempire. . . Ami de Mahmoud, le 
chef actual des Tourneurs fut au nombre de ces instruments ignores mais 
efficaces, qui travaillerent le plus puissamment au triomphe de la Reforme. 
Personne autant que lui n’aida le defunt empereur a dejouer Popposition de 
rUIema, a percer par la voie des interpretations thdologiques les obstacles 
du Koran.’ ^ The passage probably refers to the same person who 
represented the Mevlevi on the religious council which condemned the 
Bektashi in 1826,^ 

We may thus claim to have made out a case for the political 
combination of the Sultan with the Mevlevi order against (i) the Janissaries 
and their allies the Bektashi dervishes, and (2) the party of the Oulema. 

The Mevlevi order carried off a trophy from each of these antagonists. 
Whereas hitherto the Superior of the Bektashi had held the official rank of 
Colonel in the ninety-ninth oda of Janissaries,^ the Superior of the Mevlevi 
received from Mahmoud II. the grade of marshal {inoiishh') m the newly 
organised army.^ Similarly the privilege of the Moufti at the Girding of 
the Sultan was transferred to the Superior of the Mevlevi. 

The secret history of the Girding of Mahmoud IL will probably never 
be known ; in all probability the then Moufti, from fear or interest, refused 
to officiate at the ceremony and the highest dignitary of the Mevlevi order 
was called in to take his place in consequence. The story of the reluctance 
of the Moufti to be present while his successful rival girded Abdul Medjid 
seems to shew that the situation was still strained in 1839. But the privilege 
of the Mevlevi has continued to our own day to perpetuate no misty 
connection with the Seljouk house of Roum, but the victory gained by 
Mahmoud IL with their help over the reactionary ecclesiastical party, just 
as the military grade of their Superior may be held to commemorate the 
part taken by their order against the militaiy party of reaction represented 
by the Janissaries and Bektashi. 

F. W. Hasluck. 

^ MacFarlane, Turkey and Us Destiny^ ii. 229 ff., cf. i. 200 ; Abdul Medjid is credited by the 
Mevlevi of Smyrna with the foundation of their convent (F. W. H.). 

^ C. Rolland, La Turquie Contemporame (1854), 223 : the information came from Prince 
Ghiha. 

^ Assad Effendi, Tesii\ des Janissaires^ 305 : the Galata iekke of the Mevlevi takes precedence 
of all their other foundations in the capital (F. W. H.). 

^ D’Ohsson, Tableatiy ii. 312. 

® Cuinet, Asze Mineure^ i. 829 ; Jacob, Beiirdge zur . . . Bektaschi^ 9. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Subsequent investigations as to the Girding of the Sultans after 
Abdul Medjid, based on the official (i*) reports given by the Greek press at 
Constantinople, shew that the privilege of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi has 
lapsed and been resumed even since 1839. It seems uncertain whether 
Abdul Aziz (1861), and Mourad V. (1876) were girded at all. 

With regard to Abdul Aziz, who was strongly orthodox,^ the Girding 
was to have been performed on May 21 (O.S.) by the Nakiby acting as the 
representative of the Mevlevi Sheikh^ an arrangement evidently devised to 
save the face both of the Oulema and of the Mevlevi. But the ceremony 
was put off till the 27 May (O.S.),^ and is not mentioned in the newspapers 
of the following days. 

Mourad V, who came to the throne after the deposition of Abdul Aziz 
in the troubled year 1876, seems certainly never to have been invested in 
the traditional manner. All preparations were made for the ceremony and 
pi'ocession by June 13 (O.S.), but the investiture was put off on the pretext 
that the Khedive wished to be present.^ It had not taken place on the 
23rd, ^ and on the 25th the Sultan underwent an operation.® He was 
deposed on August 19 in favour of Abdul Hamid on the ground of 
insanity. 

Abdul Hamid was girded on the 26th, apparently by the Mevlevi 
Sheikh"^; the same was certainly the case at the Girding of the present 
Sultan^ who, as we have remarked, is a member of the Mevlevi order. 


^ In this connection it is interesting to note that Abdul Aziz built a royal mosque in Konia, as 
did the bigoted Stmni Selim I. The mosque of the latter stands immediately in front of the Tekke 
of the Mevlevi. Both foundations were evidently intended as a Sunni counterpoise to the suspected 
Shia influence of the dervishes. Similarly in the same reign we find the important Mevlevi tekke at 
Afioum Kara Ilis^ar deprived of half its revenues (van Lennep, Asia Minor, ii. 235). 

2 B-u^avTLS, 20 May (O.S.) : Tpujo-rhu on rb TrpovS/xiOP rov Trspi^dWeiv rhv vlov 'S,ov'KrdpQV ttjv 
(TTradnv rod ^0(Tp.h.v Keicrnrai oiKojivBid. ns e; 'IkoAov lepdv exovara Karaycoyriv, ^s d dvrncpocrctiTros 
Na/couTT ov^efids vif/r}\ov j3a9jicov, eV ry r^jxivei rov 'EytovTT. Cf. the contemporary 

note of Scarlatos Byzantios quoted above. 

^ NcoXcyos, 24 May (O.S.). 

4 NcoXiiYos, June i (O.S.). ® lOiJ. June 23. ® Ikiii. June 26. 

/did. Aug. 27. The procession is fully described, but not the ceremony ; on the latter only 
the following note is given : TrepiCcopwrai rh ^L(pos 6 rod laXapucriiov dpxvy^s vTrh rod BiaBdxov rwv 
creXra-ovKlBojv rod 'licapiov {MoKKa XovPKidp) Su 6 yevdpxvs twv ’OcrpLaviBot>p vwrjp^ep vnoreX^s ^yefiwp. 
This is the later popular legend mentioned by Elliot and Cuinet. 

s Ramsay, /^evo/tdion in Turkey, 202. 
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The details of the ceremony on this occasion attracted some attention on 
account of the political circumstances which led to the change of rulers. 
Ramsay’s narrative shews that there was no doubt in Constantinople 
before the ceremony as to who would officiate : even a boatman was well 
informed on the point/ Nevertheless a Greek writer in 1907,^ and Ramsay 
himself in 1909, looked on the participation of the Mevlevi Sheikh as the 
revival of an ancient custom which had fallen into abeyance. 

F. W. H. 


^ Ibid, 154. 


2 Antonopoulos, MiKpct ’AtrCa, 247. 



^THE FORTY/ 


In Turkish geographical nomenclature certain 'round' numbers are 
regularly employed in an arbitrary sense. Most important of these are ‘ a 
thousand and one ' {bin bir), used to express the idea of ' countless/ and 
•'forty' {kirk)^ which is similarly used for ‘ numerous.' ^ As examples of 
the first may be cited the well-known ' thousand-and-one-column ' {Bm 
Bir Direk)z\^\,^n\ at Constantinople and the 'Thousand and one Churches' 
{Bm Bir Kilisse) in Lycaonia. For the second we may instance several 
rivers called Kirk Getchid (' Forty Fords/ in Greek Sarandaporos), the 
town Kirk Agatch ('Forty Trees'), springs called Kirk Gueuz ('Forty 
Eyes '), districts called Kirk In, Kirk Er (' Forty Caves') and numerous 
others. 

Side by side with names like the foregoing, which explain themselves 
if we read ' numerous ' for ‘ forty,’ we find certain localities denominated 
simply ' the Forty ' (Tk. Kirklar^ Gr. Sardnda)? They are especially 
common in Pontus ^ but occur also elsewhere, as e.g, in Mysia, where 
there are at least two villages called Kirklar,^ and in Caria, where the 


^ Numbers below forty, with the curious exception of five (cf. Walpole, Travels, 205 > 
Arundell, Asia Minor, i. 75), generally keep their strict numerical value. ‘ Five’ therefore seems 
to signify ‘several/ ‘two or three’; ‘forty’ estimates a number greater than the eye counts- 
naturally, while ‘ a thousand and one ’ implies a number beyond counting altogether. 

^ Kirklar is shewn by the (plural) termination to be a substantive, not an adjective. 

® For numbers other than forty used as place-names cf. Dokoitz (‘nine’) near Konia (Huart, 
Konia, 126), where we happen to know that the full name is Dokouz Hane Devrend (‘Post of the 
Nine Houses’). Trianda {ra TpidKovra, Ducas, 193 B), between Ephesus and Smyrna, is usually 
interpreted as commemorating the 30th milestone on the Roman road, but it should be remarked 
that there is a village of the same name in Rhodes, where this explanation is obviously impossible. 

** Gregoire in B.C.M, 1909, 27; Jerphanion in Mtfl Fac, Orient, (Beyrout), 1911, xxxviii. 

(i) Near Pergamon and (2) west of Balia (Philippson, F'arte des IV. Kleinasiens) ; the latter 
is an old site (Philippson, Reisen u, Forschtmgen, i. 37). 
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name is applied to a site with ruins of a church near the ancient Loryma ^ 
and to an ancient tomb east of Knidos.^ Similarly mysterious are names 
like Kirklar Dagh (^Mountain of the Forty/ not ‘Forty Mountains’) which 
like the foregoing, imply an association with forty persons. These ‘forties’ 
call for explanation. 

We have particularly to take into account the mystical associations of 
‘forty ’in Turkey and the near East. Both in profane and sacred con- 
nections the number forty (days, etc.) and groups of forty (persons, etc.) 
meet us at every turn. In Turkish folk-tales the hero’s wedding-feast 
regularly lasts ‘ forty days and forty nights.’ The ‘ forty days ’ after child- 
birth,^ after marriage,^ and after death, ^ are critical periods, and during 
the ‘forty days’ between November 27 and January 5, evil spirits are 
unusually active.^ Robbers, ogres, djinns, and peris go about in bands of 
forty and the number appears again and again in magic prescriptions.^ 

In the religious lore both of Christian and Mahommedan the same 
number constantly recurs. The great fasts of the Christians are of forty 
days, dervishes of the Khalveti order likewise practise fasting and morti- 
fication for periods of forty day.s,^ the noviciate 6f the Mevlevi dervishes (a 
thousand and one days) is divided into periods of forty days.^^ There are 
forty Traditions of Mahommed and so on. 

As regards persons, again, we find in religion, corresponding to the 
secular groups of forty ogres, forty djinns^ etc., numerous groups of forty 
saints. On the Christian side the most important are the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste^^ (Sivas), who met their death in a lake, still shewn in the 

^ Chaviaras in napvacr<ros, xiv. 537 ff. 

” Halliday in. Folklore^ xxiii. 218. 

^ Carnoy and Nicolaides, Trad, Pop, de P Asia Mineure^ 308-310. 

^ Ibid, 315. ® Ibid, 324. 

® Ibid, 305. 

^ Two references to Kiinos’ Tiirkische Volksmdrcken atis Adakale (pp. 84, 90), which I owe to 
Mr. Halliday, go far to prove that *the Forty’ without farther definition are recognised in Turkish 
folklore as a band of spirits. 

^ Cf. e,g, Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, 229 (forty paces) ; Blunt, People of Turkey, ii. 257 
(candle made from the fat of forty children) ; d’Ohsson, Tableau, i. 241 (carrying a corpse forty 
paces to burial expiates forty sins) ; passim, 

^ D’Ohsson, Tableau, ii. 308. 

Hiiart, Konia, 203. 

D’Herbelot, s.v. Arbain. The use of the number forty occurs also in the ritual of the ancient 
Greeks, but seems to have been derived by them from a Semitic source {Archiv f Peligionsw, 1909, 
227) just as it has been by raodeim Greece and Turkey, and to some extent by Latin Christianity ; 
forty days’ indulgences, e.^., are common in the Roman Church. 

Syna,K, CP. Mar. 9. 
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sixteenth century,^ near the town. Remains of the bath associated 
with their martyrdom are pointed out at the present day,^ as are 
their reputed graves in an Armenian cemetery ^ 

Other groups of Forty Saints are connected with Sinai/ Adrianople/ 
and Melitene.® On the Mahommedan side occur the Forty Saints on Earth/ 
the Forty Abdals/ the Forty Victims/ the Forty Saints who appeared at 
S. Sophia/^ the (localized) Forty Witnesses of the El Aksa Mosque at 
Jerusalem/^ the Forty Companions of the Prophet at Damascus/^ the Forty 
Saints of Tekrit (on the Tigris)/^ of Ramleh/'^ and of Yoroskeui on the 
Bosporus a group of forty female saints (Kirk Sultan) is worshipped 
near Akbaba, again on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus.^^ The idea 
of the Forty Saints has in it nothing strange for Mahommedans, so 
that it is natural to find them attracted rather than otherwise towards 
Christian cults bearing the name. 

The Forty Saints of Sinai, though Christian, are said to have been 
held in special honour by the fanatical sultan Selim 1.,^^ and of the numerous 

^ Khiirovo, Itin. Rtisses^ 245. 

^ Cumont, Sttid. Pont, ii, 225. A bath on the shore of the lake was heated to induce the 
freezing martyrs to recant and is usually depicted in the art- type of the Forty of Sebaste. 

^ From Mr. Ekisler of Smyrna. The Forty of Sebaste are reverenced by the Armenians, to 
whom they are known as Kai'asonn Manoug— ‘ Forty Children (of the Church. The * Monastery 
of the Forty’ at Sivas visited by Ainsworth {Tfaz^e/s, ii. 12) was probably Armenian. In the West 
they figure already among the early paintings of S. Maria Antiqua at Home [Papers P.S. P. i. log). 

Baedeker, Syrten^ 205 ; Agnes Lewis, Horae Seniiticae^ iii. 

® Synax. CP. Sept. i. But the Forty Saints (of Sebaste) are celebrated at Adrianople on 
Mar. 9 as elsewhere { 0 pttKiK^i *E7r€Tr|pis, i. 32 ff.), and the monastery of Xeropotamos on Athos, 
which is specially connected wiih the Adrianople district, feasts on the same day. 

® Procopius [de Aed. i. 7) mentions the finding of their remains at Constantinople. Three 
martyrs of ^lelitene are mentioned in the Synaxarion under date July 21 ; but the tradition of the 
Forty and a church said to contain their relics survive at Melitene (Malatia) itself (Texier, Asie 
Mineure^ ii. 35). For other Christian Forties in Thrace (3) and Rome see Delehaye, Culte des 
Martyrs^ 27S, 281, 319. 

^ D’Ohsson, Tableau, \. 104. 

^ Plammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. i. 156. 

^ J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, 163. 

Evliya, Travels (tr. von Hammer), i.j 60. 

Baedeker, Syrien, 60. 

Ibid. 317; Pococke, Descr. of the East, ii. 120. 

G. L. Bell, Amuratk to Aniurath, 217. 

Baedeker, Syrien 13. 

Evliya, Travels, i.o 73. F. W. II. 

P. Meyer, Athos, 6$ ff. Though Selim was a fanatical Suimi Moslem he was rather con- 
ciliatory than otherwise to Christians owing, it was said, to the influence of a Greek wife. Cf. 
especially Hist, Pol, ap. Crusius, Turcograecia, 40 ; ‘ Kal vaohs ‘^yerepovs, ov(r7r€p cnretcXcto’ev 

6 var^p avrov.^ 
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monasteries and churches dedicated to and containing relics of the Forty 
Saints of Sebaste at least one seems certainly to have been adopted into 
Islam under the name of Kirklar Tekke Q Convent of the Forty’). This 
sanctuary, at a village, probably the ancient Sarm, near Zela in Pontus, is 
still visited by Christian as well as Moslem pilgrims.^ In Cyprus, con- 
quered by the Turks only in 1571 and always largely Christian by popu- 
lation, there is also a Convent of the Forty (Kirklar Tekkesi). This 
sanctuary (near Nicosia) is likewise frequented both by Christians and 
Turks though outwardly Mahommedan.^ Some at least of the Moslem 
Forties cited above may have had a similar Christian past ; Tekrit in 
particular was a Christian centre with a great monastery as late 
as the tenth century,^ and the Ramleh Forty are claimed by the 
Christians. 

At Kirk Kilisse in Thrace there are traces of such a development. 
The name of the town is in all probability derived not, as would seem at 
first sight, from Torty churches,’ but from a church of the Forty Saints, 
perhaps those associated with the neighbouring town of Adrianople, The 
name and possibly also the site of this hypothetical church may be still 
commemorated by the modern and outwardly Moslem^ ‘Convent of the 
Forty’ (Kirklar Tekke). Significant is the Turkish tradition that ‘the 
true orthography of the name [of the town] is Kirk Kemsi, Forty Persons, 
because the town was once sanctified by being the residence of that 
number of holy men, to whom they have dedicated a small mosque or 
oratory.’ ^ 

If Kilisse stands really for Kirklar Kilisse it is obvious that 
other combinations may be interpreted in the same way. In particular 
Kirk Agatch, the name of a town near Pergamon and of a village in the 
Troad,® maybe translated either simply ‘Forty Trees’ or ‘Tree of the Forty,’ 


^ Gregoire in B.C.H, 1909, 25 ff. and Stua, Pont. iii. 243 ; cf, Fac^ Orient. 1911, xxxviii. 

2 Hackett, Church in Cyprus^ 421 ; Lukach, Handbook of Cypnis {1913), 47. 

^ Le Strange, E. Caliphate, 57. Sachau {Am Ruphrat und Tigris, 88) refers the Forty 
group of Tekrit to a Christian original. 

^ (F. W. H.) The ‘Convent of the Forty’ is mentioned and this derivation of the name of 
the town suggested by M. Christodoulos, 'H ©p^Kt], 245. The modern town of Kirk Kilisse seems 
to have begun its existence as a road-station between Constantinople, Shoumla and Roustchoiik : 
we know nothing of it in Byzantine times. 

® Walsh, 147 ; cf. Frankland, Travels, i. 70, where the holy men are qualified as 

Santons. 

® Tchihatcheff, Bospore, 381, 
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Sacred trees are common to Islam and Christianity and one such has 
certainly given its name to the Thracian port of Dedeagatch (^Saint’s 
Tree 

In the same category as the 'Convents of the Forty’ falls the name of a 
village near Adalia called Kirk Djamisi (' Mosque of the Forty Here 
there are, so far as I know, no Christian traditions. 

The task of deciding between Christian and Moslem claims in such 
cases is, in view of the popularity of the ' Forty-Saint ’ group in both 
religions, very difficult. We have also to consider the third possibility that 
places named after the Foi'ty were originally associated not with saints at 
all, but merely with secular figures, brigands, ogres, djmns, peris^ etc,, as 
the Caves of the Forty near Indje Sou in Cappadocia are connected with 
forty djhins? It is in fact most often impossible owing to lack of evidence 
to attribute the places named after the various forties to their rightful 
owners. Certain legends of various ' forties ’ were in the air, and became 
attached for accidental or arbitrary reasons to certain localities. Christian 
' forties ’ and their haunts are more likely than the others to attract the 
notice of western travellers. In some cases, as at Sarin in Pontus, the 
Christian pedigree may be regarded as proved ; in others, e,g, the Kirklar 
Dagh above Amasia, an old city in the district of Sebaste, it is probable ; 
in others again, like Hadji Khalfa’s Kirklar Dagh near Boli,^ nothing 
approaching certainty can be reached. On general grounds we may 
perhaps prefer to give the Forties in the radius of Sebaste (Sivas) to 
Christianity, and possibly to make a tentative division assigning probable 
religious sites, such as ruined churches, and especially sites on lakes, since 
in the case of the Forty of Sebaste a lake was the scene of their martyrdom,^ 
to Christian saints. Caves on the other hand are rather attributable, but 


1 At Constantinople the great plane-tree with seven trunks near Boyouk Dere is called Kirk 
Agatch (Byzantios, Ka)varTavTLvoili 7 roX.ts, ii. 157) as well as ‘the Seven Brothers.’ There seems 
to be a place called ‘Forty Cypresses’ near Eyoub (Hammer, ComtantinopoliSy ii. 37 ; Prokesch, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, i. 430), and inside the city is a ‘ Forty Fountain’ {ICirk Cheskme) or ‘ Fountain 
of the Forty ' (Murray’s Constantmophy 52). Further investigation may (or may not) bring these 
sites into connection with the cult of the Forty Martyrs, who were venerated at the capital as 
elsewhere (Ducange, CP, ChrtsHanay iv. pp. 134 f-)* 

2 B,S,A, xvii. 221 1 here the possessive case of Djatni shews that the Kirk is used substan- 
tivally. Kirk Djamisi is an ancient, but not, to judge from the inscriptions, a Christian site. 

^ Carnoy and Nicolaides, Trad. Pop. 357. 

^ Tr. Armain, in Vivien de S. Martin’s Asie MineurCy ii. 718. 

" The lake of Beyshehr was, probably on this account, named after the Forty Martyrs in 
mediaeval times. 


Q 
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not exclusively, to the secular figures ; mountains are equally suited for 
both categories of Forties. But the character of each individual site must 
be decided on its own evidence. 

As to the origins and development of Christian cults of the Forty 
Saints an instructive illustration, shewing the extreme fluidity of folk- 
tradition in such matters, is to be found near Caesarea in Cappadocia. 
Here Paul Lucas ^ was shewn a crypt containing numerous bones, some of 
which were undecayed. This crypt seems to have been discovered by 
Christians, by whom it was associated with a group of Forty Virgin 
Martyrs. We may surmise that sainthood was predicated from the pre- 
servation of the bones, the traditional number Forty from their quantity, 
and their sex from some accidental circumstance, such as a dream.^ At the 
present day this sanctuary has been brought into line with better-known 
traditions, and service is celebrated in it on the feastday of the Forty 
(male) Martyi's of Sebaste.^ 

For Christians every site marked by the discovery of a ‘ tomb of the 
Forty ' would form a new centre of the cult, sending offshoots into the 
district This is best shewn in the case of Sebaste, from which the actual 
relics of the Forty Martyrs were widely distributed.^ For the Mysian 
group, ^ if these 'Forties ’ are of Christian origin,^ we can as yet point to no 
centre. For the Carian ‘ Forties ’ the following explanation may be 
offered. 

In Rhodes, as we learn from the Pilgrimage of Griinemberg (i486), 
there was* a Church of the Forty Martyrs with a vault containing not forty 


^ Voyage en Grke (Amsterdam, 1714), i. 139. 

^ It is probable that this was due to the Armenian Christians, always an important element 
in the population of Caesarea ; the legend of Etchmiadzin as given by Rycaut [G7^eek and Armeniajt 
Churches y 398 fif. ) speaks of a band of seventy virgin missionaries to Armenia of whom forty died on 
their way thither, cf. Tavernier, Six Voyages, I. iii. ; Tournefort, letter xix ; Tchamich, Hist, of 
Armenia., i. 16 1, where the number is given as thirty-seven. 

3 Cuinet, Ask Minenre^ i. 310 ; Murray’s Asia Minors 51 ; Bernardakis’ account in Hchos cf 
Orient, xi. (1908) 25, shews that the tradition of female saints is still current : (Qerqlar) * on y voit 
un grand nombre de croix gravees sur le paroi d’un rocher vertical. La legende raconte que 
au temps des persecutions quarante jeunes filles chretiennes s’etaient cachees dans une anfractuosite 
de rocher qui sc trouve vis-a-vis et y avaienfc trouve la mort. Les Chretiens y viennent en pelerinage 
le jour de la fete de Quarante Martyrs de Sebaste.’ 

^ Deleliaye, Le CiiUe des Martyrs, 73. 

^ J.e. the two ‘Kirklar’ sites mentioned above (p. 221) and possibly the two ‘ Kirk Agatch ’ 
sites cited on p. 224. 

^ There is some slight presumption for this in the fact that a coast-village SS. Quaranta is 
marked near Lectum on the Italian portulans (Tomaschek, Sitzber. Wien. Ak. CXXIV. viii. 17). 
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but twenty sarcophagi. This formed no obstacle to the pious credulity of 
the Rhodians, who assigned two saints to each sarcophagus. The relics 
were eventually thrown into the sea by the Turks.^ It is possibly to this 
centre that we may affiliate the ‘ Forties ' of the opposite mainland. At 
the site called Saranda near Loryma there is a tradition and some equi- 
vocal ruins of a church.^ Of the ancient tomb near Knidos ^ no Christian 
traditions are recorded. Neither place is known to the mediaeval carto- 
graphers by the name of Saranda, which is consistent with our theory. 
Anyone familiar with the motifs used in Greek hagiology can imagine with 
what readiness bones thrown up by the sea on this coast after the sacri- 
legious act of the Turks would be connected by Christian populations with 
the Forty Saints of Rhodes. 

At the same time ‘forty’ cults can arise independently of such 
distributing centres. Cesnola was shewn near Cape Pyla in Cyprus a cave 
containing a quantity of bones, which his guide said were those of forty 
saints : ‘Up to within a few years ago it had been the custom of the 
peasants to make a pilgrimage to this cave accompanied by their priests on 
the anniversary of the ninth of March [the feast of the Forty of Sebaste], 
but the Greek archbishop of Cyprus . . . had ordered these pilgrimages to 
be discontinued.’^ 

An abandoned Christian sanctuary of ‘the Forty’ in a Turki.sh 
district might become either secularised and considered a haunt of forty 
djmnSy or, as at Sarin, mahommcdanised ; its fate would largely depend on 
the sui^posed attitude (maleficent or beneficent) of its supernatural occupants 
towards the Turkish population.^ But this hypothetical development does 
not preclude the possibility of a Turkish sanctuary of the Forty Saints 

^ Ed. Goldfdedrich, 52 : — Danach ritten wir za einer Kirche, liegt am Meer, geheissen : zu den 
Vierzig Martyrern. Daselbst standen in einem tiefen Gewolbe noch zwanzig steinerne Siirge : da 
haben immer die genannten Ileiligen je zwei nebeneinander in einem gelegen. Und wohl ein halb 
Jahr vor dem waren die Tiirken in der Kirche gewesen und brachen die Siirge auf und warfen der 
iieben Heiligen Gebeine in das Meer und zerschlugen und zerstachen alle geschnittenen und 
gemalten Bilder. 

^ IIapvacro*( 5 s, xiv. 537 ff. 

^ Fol/cio 7 ‘e, xxiii. 28. 

^ Cyprus^ 183. 

® So, e.g,^ in free Greece a Turkish deck named Delikli Baba (’Old Man of the Hole’) at 
l^ylos is accepted as originally a Christian saint, while his namesake at Nauplia becomes a 
specialised form of the ‘Guardian Arab’ demon common in Greco-Turkish folklore (Polites, 
IlapaSooreis, 209, 246). In all probability both ‘siinls’ were originrdly Turkish ‘ pierced-stone ’ 
or cave cults anthropomorphised ; one of them, and not the other, was evidently frequented with 
happy results by a Christian clientele, 

Q 2 
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having been from its origin Mahommedan, or a haunt of the forty djinns 
having been from its origin secular. 


F. W. Hasluck. 


Postscript. 

I greatly regret that Dr. Roscher's learned essays on the number 
Forty among the Semites {Abh. k. Sacks. Gesellschaft, Phil. Hist. Cl. 1909, 
art. iv.) and among the Greeks {Verh. k. Sachs. Ges.j PhiL-Hist. (^ 7 /., Ixi., 
art. ii.) came to my notice too late for reference to be made to them in the 
text Happily for me, my own work has no pretensions to covering the 
same ground as Dr. Roscher's, to which it may be regarded as com- 
plementary. — F. W. H. 



THE MASTER OF THE STROGANOFF 
NIKOXENOS VASE.i 


I owe my thanks to Mr. L. D. Caskey, Dr. Koster, Mons.' Pottier, Dr, Sieveking, Mr. A. H. 
Smith, Dr. Waldhauer, and Dr. Sta'is and Prof, Wolters for allowing me to publish vases in Boston, 
Berlin, Paris, Munich, London, St. Petersburg and Athens. 

Missing or repainted in the originals : Fig. 2 , parts of sleeve ; lower part of himation, calf and 
heel : Fig. 7, right shoulder ; PL XVII. i, part of r. sleeve and breast, and part of ear. 

Introduction. 

The pictures on pp. 230, 231 (Figs, i, 2) are taken from a red-figured 
amphora of Panathenaic shape in the Louvre (G 61). They are more 
curious than comely, but if devoid of merit they are not devoid of interest. 
Let us put them beside the pictures on p. 233 (Figs. 3, 4), which come 
from a vase in Count StroganofFs collection. The lower part of the 
dress and the sandalled feet are almost line for line the same in both 
vases ; the altars are the same except in one small detail : notice carefully 
the sleeve in Fig. i, and compare it with the sleeve in Fig, 4. Other 
resemblances will strike the eye, but it will be enough to mention one : is 
there not something odd about the perpendicular fold-lines on the chiton 
in Fig. 4 } in archaic drawing, perpendicular folds go right on until 
they meet a transverse line ; but here they stop of their own accord at 
Athena's waist : now the grouped folds on the sleeve of Fig. 2 behave in 
the same obstinate way. 

The Louvre vase G 61 has a pendant in the Louvre vase G 60, which 
is figured by Pottier in his Albtnn, PI. 95. The subjects are similar: on 
A of G 61, Athena bending at an altar, holding a spear and a flower ; 
on A of G 62, Athena bending at an altar, holding a wreath and a spray 
of smilax ; on ^5 of G 61, a woman worshipper at an altar, holding a 

^ I gave a list of the Nikoxeiios master’s works in B.S.A. xviii. p. 233, note. The present list 
adds three items, Nos. Il 12 and 13. 
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j, Figure or Athena from an Amphora of Panathenaic Shape 

IN THE Louvre (G 6i). A. 
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Fig. 2.— Female Figure from an A^^PHORA of Panathenaic Shape 
IN THE Louvre (G 61). B . 
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smilax spray; on 5 of G 6o, a man worshipper at an altar, holding a 
phiale. But similarity of subject does not mean identity of authorship : 
let us look rather at the lines of the sleeve beside the elbow, the sandalled 
feet and the lower part of the dress, the drawing of the aegis, and in the 
original, the faces, hands, and what not Plate XVL i, 2 shows a third 
amphora of Panathenaic shape, this one in Boston ; look again at the 
lower part of the dress, the sandalled feet, the sleeve : and compare the 
columns with the columns on the Stroganoff vase. A fourth vase of the 
same shape is presented on 'Plate XVII. i; the original is in Berlin. 
Here are the same cock-columns as on the Boston and Stroganoff vases ; 
the capital is exactly the same in all three. The altar is of the familiar 
type ; the sleeve of the kitharode on the reverse of the vase, which is not 
figured here, is the sleeve we have noticed on all the above-named vases ; 
the feet are the same, but not sandalled ; the lower part of Athena’s dress 
as before, except in this one respect, that the three curved lines which 
round the farther edge of the dress are replaced by a single row of black 
arcs. Now let us turn to a larger vase, an atnphora in Munich (Plate 
XVIII. I, 2): we find no fewer than fourteen examples of our favourite 
sleeve ; in the figures of Apollo, Dionysos, and Athena, the lower part of 
the dress is drawn as on the Berlin vase : the upper edge of the himation 
is to be compared with the Stroganoff himation : the single black line 
on the forearm of Zeus with the forearm line on Louvre G 6o: the 
very ugly faces we have seen already : and here are the sandals again. 
The last vase I shall mention at present is the British Museum hydria 
(Plates XIX. I, 2, XVII. 2, and Fig. S), drawing particular attention to 
Athena’s sleeve, to the faces and ears, to the short thick brown lines 
on the warriors’ necks, comparing the lines on Apollo’s neck in the Munich 
vase ; and to the right hand seated youth on the shoulder, comparing him 
with Poseidon on the same. 

I think it will be clear from these comparisons that these seven vases 
are the work of a single painter, whom I shall call for convenience the 
master of the Stroganoff vase with HII<oX5EHo5 l<AUo$ ; for these words are 
written on the obverse of the Stroganoff vase : and for short, the Nikoxenos 
master. It happens that the name Nikoxenos does not occur on any 
other vase hitherto discovered. It by no means follows, that if a second 
vase with that inscription comes to light, it will be by the master of our 
Stroganoff vase ; but for the present, the name Nikoxenos master will do 
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as well as any other ; the name matters nothing at all, the person does 
matter. I shall give a list of his works, and then briefly describe his 
manner of drawing and his relation to other vase painters. 



Fig, 5.— Hydria in the British Museum (E 160). 

Catalogue. 

I . — Amphorae of Panathenaic shape. 

Ordinary mouth, handles and foot. 

I a. The pictures framed : above them a ; at sides, ^ ; below, 7. 
(For patterns see Fig. 10, p. 242). 

On the neck, 8. At the base, rays. 

I have not seen i, and I have no information about its side-patterns, 
neck and base. 
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1. St. Petersburg, coll. Count Stroganoff. (Figs. 3, 4.) Klein, 
Lieblingsmschriften^ p. 121. A. Athena. B, Athena. 

2. Boston. (PI. XVI.) Chase, Harvard Studies, A. Athena. 
B. Athena. 

3. Berlin, 2161. (A) (PI. XVIL i.) A. Athena playing kithara. 

B, Young Kitharode. 


I 6 , No frame; no rays at base. On the neck of 4, rf. palmettes: 
S's neck black. 

4. Louvre, G 60. Pettier, Albuvi^ PL 95. A, Athena. B, Man 
at altar. 


5. Louvre, G 61. (Figs, i, 2.) A, Athena. B. Woman at altar. 


II. — A 7 npho 7 ^ae. (Shape, Furtw., cat. No. 35). 

6-7 : Foot in two degrees. Ivied handles. Framed pictures : above 
them, S; sides, y8 ; below, 7. Rays at base. Bf. palmetto at each 
handle. 

I have no information about foot, handles, base, or patterns of 8, 
except that the side-pattern is /3 as on 6 and 7. 

6. Louvre, G 46. Pettier, Album, PL 93. A, Departure of warrior. 
B, Dionysos with Silens and Maenads. 

7. Munich, 2304 (Jahn, 405.) (PL XVIII.) A only, Gerhard, A, V, 
PL 7; Rev, Arch, 1912, p. 56. Reichhold has drawings. A, Gods. 
B, Gods. 

8. Once Paris, Canessa. Sambon, Vases a 7 itiques de teri^e cuite, 

Collection Canessa (Paris, 1904-5), p. 62 and PL 15. (A), Fig. 6, from the 

text drawing : the plate I have not seen, as my copy of the catalogue lacks 
the plates. A, Death of Priam. B. Death of Priam. 
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III. — Kalyx-krater. (Shape, Furtw. No. 40.) 

Fragmentary. Above, tj ; below, f. At each handle a design of rf. 
palmette.s. 

9. Athens, Acropolis collection, G i. A. Fight, B. Youths and 
horses. On the lower part of the vase ; A, between palmettes, kneeling 
Silen : B, male figure lying on cushion. 



Fig. 6.— Death of Priam from an Amphora formerly in Paris, 
Canessa Collection 
{after Sambon, Co/l, Canessa^ p. 62). [A.) 


IV . — Hydria of black-figure shape, (Shape, Furtw. No. 31.) 

Mouth and foot simple discs : both black. Back-handle convex : red 
discs at base of back-handle. The pictures framed : above the shoulder 
picture, a\ at its sides, / 3 ; below it, e: at sides of main picture, 9?; below 
it, 7. Rays at base. 

10. British Museum, E 160. (Pis. XIX. i, 2, XVII. 2, and Fig. 5.) 
Warriors dicing, with Athena. On the shoulder, between two seated youths, 
a youth mounting a chariot 
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V. — Hydriai-kalpides, (Shape, Furtw. No. 41.) 

The picture on the shoulder, framed. Mouth and foot simple discs. 
ir-13 : above, beside and below the picture, below that, from handle to 
handle, 7. 14: above and beside the picture, /?: below it, e. 

II. St Petersburg. Drawing in the Berlin apparatus, 22.19.1. 
Dionysos, Silen and panther, i. Dionysos seated r. with kantharos and 
branches : 2. Silen moving 1 ., a pointed amphora on his back, plunging an 



oinochoe into a column-krater which stands on the ground in front of him : 
3. panther sitting ]., head frontal. From the Depoletti, Gourieff and 
Abasa collections. 

12. St Petersburg. Detail, Fig./: drawing in the Berlin apparatus, 
22.9. Herakles and Silen. i. Silen running r. with oinochoe: 2. Herakles 
lying on the ground, facing L, holding kantharos ; his club beside him ; in 
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the field between i and 2 his bow and quiver. From the Gourieff and 
Abasa collections. 

13. St. Petersburg, 626. Detail, Fig. 8. Athletes. i. Youth r., 
holding (sponge?): 2. youth sitting on ground with 1. leg frontal, binding 
thongs on hand : 3. youth kneeling 1., sponging leg. 

14. Wurzburg, 140. Athletes, i. Youth running r. looking back: 
2. youth running r : 3. youth 1., leaning back with arms raised : 4. youth 
moving r. with akontion. 



VI. — Fragments^ probably of stanmos, 

15. Athens, Acropolis collection, G 22J a-b. G22ja\ athlete with 
halteres : Fig. 9. G 227 b : head of boxer, 

VII . — Fragments of vobite-krater, 

16. Oxford, inv. G 136.36 and G 138.40. Two small fragments of 
pictures on upper part of neck. Komos. 

I must first explain why I have classed the Stroganoff vase under the 
heading ‘amphorae of Panathenaic shape.' Klein {LiebL p. 120) describes 
it as a pelike^ on the authority I take it, of a note on the drawing in the 
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German Institute at Rome from which his cuts are reproduced. Now 
everyone knows that the designations of vase shapes are often vague or 
false, not only in the nineteenth century, but in our own time. I have not 
been able to see the Stroganoff vase, but I feel sure that it is not a pelike ; 
and for this reason, that no pelike has tongue ornament above the picture. 
The tongue ornament is of course one of the commonest of all Greek vase 
patterns ; but it is solely what may be called a junction pattern, that is, it is 
only used to emphasise the junction of one member of the vase with 
another, of neck with body, of handle with body, of body with foot, and so 
forth. Now the picture on a pelike does not touch any such junction, 
because in the pelike the neck is not separate from the body. The 



Fjq. 9.— Fragment in Athens (Acropolis G 227 a). 


Stroganoff vase cannot be a pelike. It might be a neck amphora, but 
considering the subjects of the pictures, it ought to be an amphora of 
Panathenaic shape. I shall therefore hold it to be such. 

We may then take it that we have five amphorae of Panathenaic 
shape from the hand of the Nikoxenos master, and this group of five holds 
an important place in the history of this vase form : on which a word must 
be said. 

A great many black-figured imitations of the Panathenaic prize 
amphora exist; and the shape is common in red-figure work of the 
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severe period : there are a few examples in the early free style, ^ then the 
shape disappears from Attic red-figure painting until the fourth century. 
The earliest rf. vases of this shape separate themselves without any 
trouble into two groups, the first consisting of our five, the second of two 
vases in Athens, Nos. 1689 and 1688, by a single painter, contemporary 
with these, but of smaller size and of much finer execution. Now Athens 
1689^ is an imitation in miniature of the bf. prize amphora : the patterns are 
the same, and the subjects the same, Athena Promachos on one side, and a 
pair of boxers on the other : only, the cock-columns ^ are omitted and an 
altar added on A, Athens, 1688, has Athena Promachos again, again with 
altar and without columns, but facing right instead of left : B is lost. 
These two vases, then, stand in a very strict relation to the bf. prize 
amphora and its bf. imitations. When we turn to the Nikoxenos master 
group, we find that this relation is still preserved but is less strict. Athena 
figures on all five vases, though never in the Promachos attitude ; and on 
three of the five, the painter has reproduced the prize amphora^s cock- 
columns. I, 2 and 3 have framed pictures, but the frame is not the prize 
amphora’s tongue, line, and line, 4 and 5 have cast the frame away, so that 
the figures stand tree and isolated against the black body of the vase. In 
the history of rf. vase-painting, there is a continual conflict between these 
two artistic ideas, framed and unframed pictures : in the rf. Panathenaic 
amphora it is the un framed picture that wins the day. Apart from our i, 
2, and 3, and the two Athens vases, we have only three rf vases of this 
shape with framed pictures.^ Of the rest, the majority have only a band 
of pattern below each picture, and some of these a band of tongues above 
it as well ; a few vases have like our Nos. 4-5, no patterns on the body 
at all. 

Nos. 2 and 3 in our list have a bf. palmette and bud pattern on the neck, 
like the bf prize amphora and the Athens vases. 4 and 5 have broken 
this link with their original : 4 has red-figured palmettes on the neck, and 
5 a plain black neck. All these three treatments of the neck are found on 

^ None can be called later than two vases in the style of the Master of the Naples 
Amazonomachy krater, FR. Pll. 26-28 ; namely, a vase from South Russia in St. Petersburg 
{A, Athena and young warrior : man with twig and youth with oinochoe and kantharos), and 

another formerly in the Laborcle collection (^/. C/r. 2, PI. 90-91). 

^ Benndorf, Gr. lu sic, vb. PI. 31. 2: Collignon-Couve, Cat. PI. 42, No. 1169. 

^ For the cock* columns, see von Brauchitsch, Di& Panaihenaischeii Preisainphoren, pp. 106 ff. 

^ Vatican Mus. Greg. PL 58. 2 (one of the earliest works by the Berlin master (see J.H.S. 
xxxi, p. 280) ; B.M. E 259 ; Bologna 154 [Zannoni, Scavi della cerlosa^ PI. 83, 1-3). 
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the later rf. vases of this shape ; but the plain black neck is the most 
common. 

Lastly, at the base, 2 and 3, like the Athens vases, have a band of rays ; 
4 and S none. Again, it is the plain base that is far the more common in 
the later rf. Panathenaic amphorae. 

Now that it has been shown what a peculiar position the Nikoxenos 
master occupies in the story of the red-figured amphora of Panathenaic 
shape, let us turn to the other vase-shapes and see how he stands to his 
fellows in each. 

In dealing with his amphorae, let us confine our attention to Nos. 6 
and 7, because the pattern and the exact shape of 8 are not known to 
me. The shape of 6 and 7 is the ordinary severe amphora shape. The 
frame is the same in both vases ; the only other amphora on which I find 
this frame is the earlier amphora in Boston, which is in the style of 
Andokides (Am. J. A. 1896, pp. 40-41). The patterns are simple black- 
figure ones, the palmette at each handle also black. The two amphorae 
share with Munich 2306, the Herakles and Kerberos amphora, the dis- 
tinction of being far the worst rf. vases of this shape until we reach the 
very end of the severe period ; then rivals appear. Munich 2306 bears 
some resemblance to our master's amphorae, but is by a different artist. 

The Kalyx-krater No. 9 in our list is important, because of its 
decorative scheme. In addition to the main pictures, it has smaller 
pictures on the lower part between the base and the handles. Now 
subsidiary pictures are often found on other rf. vase-shapes ; they are 
regular, for instance, on the shoulder of the oldest kind of rf. hydria, the 
hydriaofbf, shape; and they are frequent in the volute-k rater. But in 
the kalyx-krater they are very rare ; to be precise, they occur on twO' 
other rf. kalyx-kraters, and on one bf. kalyx-krater.^ The two rf. vases are 
by one painter, and that painter is, as will be seen later, the pupil of our 
master. It is worth noticing, also, that our No. 9, the earliest of the 
three rf vases, has but a single figure in this place on each side, the space 
being filled up by flanking palmettes : one of the other two vases has two, 
the other three figures on each side, the palmettes having disappeared. 
Just in the same way, most of the earliest red-figured cups have a single 
figure between palmettes on each side of the exterior, but later the figures 
multiply and the palmettes recede or vanish. 

1 v.p. 236 : B.S.J. xviii, p. 225. 
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The hydria of bf. shape No. lo has the simple rim and foot which are 
usual in the earlier rf. examples of this vase form. The convex back- 
handle is also not uncommon, although a ridged handle is more usual. 


No, Patterns, Used on Vases, 



Fig. 10.— Diagram showing Patterns used on Vases by this Master. 


The tongue, net, and key patterns which frame the shoulder picture are 
common enough in these places, but neither the ivy at the sides of the 
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main picture, nor the lotus-bud below it is found on other rf hydriat of 
this shape. (Fig. 10.) 

Finally, the four small hydriai-kalpides with picture on the shoulder 
have the same simple mouth and foot as the last vase, and as nearly all 
the early severe hydriai-kalpides of the kind. The scheme of the frame 
on II, 12, 13: — net on all sides of the picture, and below that a band 
of lotus-bud — is found on three other vases of this shape.^ 

The Style of the Nikoxenos Master. 

The ear has either the form seen in Fig. 2, or, with one arc instead of 
two where the lobe is, that seen in PI. XVII. 2. The first and the more 
peculiar form is found on Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15 : both forms are 
used side by side on 6, 10, and 13. In smaller figures the ear is sometimes 
simplified to a mere shell ; so on 10, ii, 13, and 14: on ro and 14 all three 
forms are found. 

The outline of the face is drawn with relief-lines : the face is coarse and 
crude, the nose heavy and pointed, the mouth is almost or quite straight 
and sometimes slopes down sharply towards the cheek. The eye is large 
and sometimes closed at both ends ; the big black dot is replaced on three 
vases by the dot and circle (3, 15, and in one figure on 12). The eyebrow 
is shorter and less arched than usual. The nostril is often marked ; 
either by a black semicircle (3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15* brown on 5) or by the 
curving black lines (4, 5, 15). 

There are but two instances of the frontal collar-bone (12 and 13) ; the 
drawing is the same in both (see Figs. 7 and 8). The great ugly bulge of 
the profile chest, seen in the boy on 6, recurs on 9. At the junction of 
the . lower breast-lines there is usually a short straight black line (7, 9, 12, 
13, 14): this line is missing on two figures, one on 9, the other on 12 ; 
in both vases it appears on other figures. The furrow over the breast- 
bone is rendered by two black lines on 13 and 14, by one on 7 and 9 ; and 
on 12 one figure has the two-line, the other the one-line rendering. 

The two brown lines, concave to each other, on the breast of 15 
(Fig. 9), occur again on 12 and 13. The nipple is usually omitted : but on 
12 it is rendered in brown. The iliac furrow also is usually left out (6, 1 1, 
13); two different renderings appear on 7, but the form on 12 seems to 
reappear on 8. The linea alba from navel to pubes is black in both 
examples (9 and 13), the navel being brown like the rest of the torso 

Vatican, Jfi/s, Gre^^, PI. 12. i : Rouen (Herakles and lion): Louvre G 52. 

R 2 
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markings. The lines seen on the profile trunk in 12 recur on 13, and 
apparently on 8. The upper arm has two brown lines convex to each 
other (10, 12, 13, 15). The forearm has a single brown line on 12 and 13,. 
two lines on 9, 10 and 15; but more characteristic is the single black 
line on the forearm in 3, 4, 7 (Zeus), 13, and, I suppose, 8. 

The foot seen from the outside. The commonest way of drawing the 
toes, by black arcs concave to the sole, may be seen on 5 of 5 (Fig* 2) : 
on ^ of S the lower side of the toes is drawn as well as the upper : the first 
form is found on i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13 ; the second on 5, 6, 7. On ii 
and 14 the toes are not marked, and in one or more figures on 9, 10 and 
13. The ankle is marked on 10 and 13 only, in both by rough brown lines 
of varying shape. The frontal foot flat on the ground occurs once, on 13 
(Fig. 8), and a three-quarter foot in a falling figure on 9 ; in both these 
feet the toes are marked by black semicircles. 

The master likes to put sandals on the feet of his figures, and these 
sandals are drawn, not in brown or red, but with black relief-lines ; the 
form of these lines is constant and invariable, as may be proved by a 
careful comparison of i, 2, 4, S, 6 and 7. 

The outline of the hair is always reserved ; the line is generally wavy, 
and large round dots edge it at the forehead ; besides simple short hair, 
and simple long hair, the only coiffure used is that worn by Athena on 10. 

The first point to notice about the clothes is the odd rendering of the 
sleeve at the elbow; this rendering is found on i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, ii : the 
bounding lines are usually three in number; four on 2, and two on ii. 
The drawing of the sleeve on the upper arm and shoulder is the same on 5 
(Figs. I, 2), I, 3, 7. I have already alluded to the groups of detached per- 
pendicular folds (p. 228) ; such groups are found on i, 5, 7, ii. Let us 
observe the drapery of i (Figs, i, 2) still closer : the lower part of the chiton 
is drawn in the same way on 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 : the three long black curved 
lines, indicating the lower edge of the dress beyond the legs, reappear on 
2 and 5 ; the alternative rendering is a sei'ies of single semicircular arcs 
(3, 7, 8). In Athena on 10, the lower part of the dress is rendered in a 
still more archaic fashion; Dionysos^ dress, on ii, is bounded in a similar 
way. Now look at the upper edge of the himation on i, and compare it 
with the same part on 4, 5, 7, 8, ii : with the shape of the himation on A 
of I, compare 2, 5, and 7 (Apollo and Dionysos): with the kolpos on B 
of I, compare 4. 
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Turning to 3 (PL XVII. i), look at the loose part of the himation which 
falls from one shoulder, and place beside it the like parts on 7 (Poseidon), 
and 10 (seated figure on right of the smaller picture). These two seated 
figures are closely similar, and a third such is found on 9 : all three figures 
have the same disposition of fold-lines and in all three the hand lies 
along the leg inside the himation. At the neck, the chiton is bounded by 
three black lines (i 3, 4, S, 6, 7, 8, 10) ; by two on the small vase ii. 
The reader must have been struck by the appearance of thigh armour on 
10, for it is very rare in red-figured vases ; but it appears again both on 6 
and on 8. I have already drawn attention to the likeness of the columns 
on I, 2 and 3 ; and of the altars on i, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

In my paper on the Eucharides master, published in the last number 
of the Afinnal} I conjectured that painter to be a pupil of the Nikoxenos 
master. Such conjectures are often hazardous ; but this one is I think 
most certain, and for the following reasons. 

Like the Nikoxenos master, the Eucharides master has two main 
types of ear ; one with a double lobe, the other with a single : and the 
double-lobed ear is rare on Greek vases. The lines which make the profile 
are very like in both ; there is the same sharp nose, the same way of forming 
the lips, and the nostril when marked is the same full semicircle. One of 
the most characteristic things in the Nikoxenos master’s treatment of the 
clothes is that rendering of the lower parts of the sleeve which I have twice 
mentioned : now the sleeve of all sleeves which is most like the Nikoxenos 
master’s is Poseidon’s on the British Museum hydria E I 74 > ^ work of 
the Eucharides master. The short straight black line at the junction of 
the lower breast-lines is as common in the one as in the other. The ankle 
in both is lightly indicated, if at all ; never in black, if at all, in brown. 
The navel-pubes line is black in both, the navel being brown : black navel- 
pubes line with black navel is common enough in vase-painting ; but the 
first black with the second brown by no means common. The brown lines 
on the breast, mentioned on p. 243, are also found on the Eucharides 
master’s work. 

1 B.S.A. xviii. pp. 2i7fF. To the 23 works there assigned to the Eucharides-inaster I am now 
able to add the following. 24 : Kalpis with picture on the body, from South Russia, in St. Peters- 
burg : Nike flying with tripod. 25 : Kalpis with picture on the body, in Athens (1482 : Heydemann, 
Gr. vasenhilde)\ PI. 7* i) : Cheiron. The following are both in the Acropolis collection at Athens : 
26. G 7, fragments of volnte-krater with picture on the neck ; symposion. 27. G 288, fragment, 
convex ; youth, and arm with helmet. 
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The male nipples in both are made of brown arcs. The one female 
nipple in the Nikoxenos master's work (Athena’s on 7) is drawn separately 
from the black curving line of the breast : and that is how the Eucharides 
master draws the female nipple. Compare the legs on Fig. 7 with the 
legs on B.S.A. xviii. p. 222 ; and the legs of Hermes on 7 with the legs of 
Apollo on BS.A. xviii. PI. XIII.; the elbow of the same Apollo with 
the elbows on 10 (PL XIX.). The upper line of the collar-bone has 
the same single curve in both masters, although the later painter either 
replaces the black lower line by a brown one, or leaves it out 
altogether. 

Finally I must direct notice to a resemblance which was unknown to 
me when I wrote on the Eucharides master. When speaking about the 
decorative scheme of Nos. 10 and li in my list of that painter's works, I said 
that these two were the only rf. kalyx-kraters which had subsidiary pictures 
on the lower parts of the vase : at that time I had seen only one fragment of 
the Athens kalyx-krater, No. 9 in my list of the Nikoxenos masters 
works ; since then I have seen other fragments, not then accessible, of the 
same vase ; and they show that this kalyx-krater had the same decorative 
scheme as the kalyx-kraters in Paris and Naples : for on the lower part, the 
vase has subsidiary pictures, on one side a Silen, on the other a reclining 
youth. 

Although there are all these reasons for connecting the vases I have 
assigned to the Nikoxenos master with the vases I have assigned to the 
Eucharides master, and for separating the two groups from all other vases, 
yet I cannot believe that the Nikoxenos group is merely the early work of 
the Eucharides master. There are close resemblances, but also wide 
divergences. For instance, we find no trace in the Nikoxenos vases of the 
very deep chest, the flat upper edge of the torso markings, the noteworthy 
feet, the unmistakeable drawing of folds, which are peculiar to the later 
master. The relation is best described and explained as that of uninspired 
master and docile but intelligent pupil. 

It remains to consider at what period the Nikoxenos master worked. 
His drawing often reminds us of black-figure drawing : but we must 
beware of placing him too early on that account. He can hardly be one 
of the earliest red-figure painters, for his technique is already that of the 
developed severe style; firm and frequent relief lines, absence of incision, 
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sparing use of red, brown inner markings. I take it that his amphorae are 
not older than the amphorae of Euthymides ^ ; they look older at first sight, 
but they are really only stupid. For mere technique, Euthymides is in 
some ways more archaic : but Euthymides is an excellent artist, and our 
master, to speak truly, a clown. 

J. D. Beazley. 


^ FR. Pll, 33, 14 and 8i ; Pottier, AlbunmUs Vases du Lotivre^ PI. 92, No. G44. 



MUMMING PLAYS IN THE SOUTHERN 

BALKANS. 


Attention was first drawn to this subject when Mr. Dawkins 

published in the Journal of Helhjiic Studies in 1906, a full account of the 

masquerade performed by Greeks in the district of Viza in Eastern 

Thrace.^ Both he and Mr. Lawson had previously described the Skyros 

Carnival,^ and Polites had recorded several instances from Northern 
Greece.^ In 1908, Katsarov drew attention to the fact that such mumming 
was also known among the Bulgarians both near Adrianople and in 
Bulgaria proper.^ In 1910, 1 published in the sixteenth volume of this 
Annual^ an account of the Epiphany and Mayday masquerades that 
Mr. M. S. Thompson and I witnessed in Thessaly. Since then others 
have noted similar masquerades elsewhere^ and the evidence of these 
mumming plays has been used by writers on the origin of Greek tragedy and 
comedy.*^ The most striking point brought out by recent study of the sub- 
ject is that such plays are not confined to Greeks alone, they are performed 
by Bulgarians, Vlachs,® Albanians^ and apparently, even by Gipsies,^® 
While travelling in Thessaly and Macedonia during the years 1910-1912, 
Mr. Thompson and I noted the existence of many similar masquerades. 

1 1906, pp. iQiff. 

2 B,S,A, vi, pp. 125 ff.; xi, pp. 72 fF,; cf. Aaoypacjila pp, 35 flf. 

^ JlapadSacLs, ii, pp, 1273 ff. 

^ Arckivf Religionswissenschaft^ 1908, pp. 407 ff. 

® pp. 232 ff. 

® E.g. Aaoypa^iay iv, pp. 31 1 ff. 

Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy ; Nilsson, Neuc Jahrbikher f d. Mass, Altertuvi, xxvii, 
pp, 609 ff, 673 ff; Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy, 

^ Cf. Cosmulei, Datini Credm(e ^i Super sti^ii Arorndnestiy pp. 38 ff. 

^ von Hahn, Albanesische StudieUy i, p. 156. 

Journal of the Gypsy Lo 7 ‘e Society ^ vii. Pt. I. 
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The object of the present paper is merely to set down this fresh 
information for the benefit of students of the subject. 

I. — Greek Masquerades. 

(A) Thessaly: i. The Winter Festival. 

At Agyia at the foot of Mt. Ossa, I saw on the day after Epiphany 
in January 1912, a band of mummers which consisted of four boys wear- 
ing Carnival costumes, and one wearing a fustanella. I was told that the 
mumming took place on New Year’s Day, the day of St. Basil, and con- 
tinued till Epiphany. A band usually contained an Arab wearing bells 
and a sword, two bridegrooms, one bride who, as always, is a boy dressed 
as a girl, a doctor and two devils, one of whom dies and is revived by the 
doctor. 

At Driskoli a little to the north of Pharsala mumming takes place 
between New Year’s Day and Epiphany. The mummers, who are called 
KapKavrcrapoi, used to perform first on New Year’s Day in their own 
village, and on the succeeding days tour the neighbouring villages, but they 
always returned home for Epiphany. 

At Paleokastro,^ the ancient Metropolis, to the south of Xarditsa, 
mumming is done between January the fourth and sixth by bands known 
as ’’PoyKarcria. The young men and boys dress up in goat and sheep skins 
and put on gipsy costumes, masks and beards, old arms of any kind, and 
innumerable bells. One is a bride, another a bridegroom, and yet another 
an Arab loaded with bells and weapons. They go round the houses and 
the neighbouring villages singing suitable songs ® to each person from 
whom they solicit contributions. '1 hey say that in olden days when two 
bands met one another, while touring the other villages, each band wanted 
the other to submit. No band, unless obviously the weaker, was willing to 
submit without a struggle which sometimes ended in bloodshed.* 

2. The Leriten Festival. 

In the island of Skopelos, the ancient Peparethos, which lies off the 
east coast of Thessaly, mumming takes place on Cheese Monday as in 
Skyros. The mummers are known as Bellmen, KouSowaS 69 . 

1 Cf. B.S.A. xvi, p. 242. ^ Aaoypafia, iv, pp. 3II ff. 

“ As at Platanos. xvi.pp. 234ff. * See below, p. 262. 
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3 . The Mayday Festival on Pelion} 

This is still celebrated at Zangarada by small boys, but the 
gendarmerie attempts to suppress it. At Kissos^ it is more flourishing. 
Here the Maymen, consist of a bride, an Arab, a janissary 

{yevLraapod) in a fustanella, a doctor, an old woman, who is the Arab’s 
mother and a MamTrouXo who carries one yellow flower in his hand and is 
dressed with flowers. The songs sung are similar to those known at St. 
Laurence. The northern limit of the Mayday festival apparently is 
Zagora, for at Pori, the next village to the north, mumming takes place 
only at Epiphany. It also seems likely, that throughout Pelion the 
festival was originally celebrated between New Years Day and Epiphany, 
and its transference to Mayday is comparatively modern. Polites records ^ 
that it used to be celebrated at Epiphany at Portaria near Volos, and Mr. 
Merlin, the British Consul at Volos, remembers bands of mummers 
parading the streets at Epiphany, because they twice stole his front door 
bell 


(B) Macedonia : The Winter Festival, 

At Serfije at Epiphany six men dressed as bridegrooms, with 
fustanellas, and six others dressed as brides dance the gaitani, which 
is a kind of Maypole dance. While they dance another character, who 
wears a fox-skin mask, attempts to jump on their backs. Vlachs from 
Vlaho-Livadhi, as well as Greeks, apparently take part in this performance. 

At Mpogatsko, near Kastoria, on New Year’s Day a masquerade is 
performed by bands which consist of three bridegrooms, three brides, an 
old woman, an Arab, a doctor, a bear with bells, and some Annatoloi, or 
similar brigand-like characters, who merely act as an escort to the others 
like the Zovp>7rticL^e^ on Pelion and the gendarmes at Viza. The whole 
band are known as 'T?Qvr^H:ar<TidpoL At Kozane ^ at New Year and at 
Epiphany masqueraders appear. Here a band consists of a bride, a 
bridegroom, an old woman, an Arab with a wooden mask or helmet with 
foxtails on it, and a doctor. The bridegroom carries a hammer with one 
end blunt and the other end sharp. On the sharp end is put an orange : 
this recalls the orange carried by the bride at Platanos ® in Thessaly. 

^ B,S,A, xvi, pp. 244 ff. 2 B,S,A. xvi, p. 249. 

^ IlapaSocreiy, ii, p. 1273. ^ Cf. Polites, op, cit, pp. 1273 ff. 

^ B.S,A, xvi, p. 239. 
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C) Thrace : The Lenten Festival. 

Major Samson^ the British Consul at Adrianople, who saw the 
festival on Cheese Monday, 1912, describes it as follows: ‘I went to 
see the Cheese Monday festival, but it was very disappointing. The 
fact is that it has degenerated into a kind of buffoonery here, and 
nothing in the way of a play takes place. The Greeks, who were 
of the working classes, are. rather ashamed of the whole proceeding. 
On arriving in the quarter we were met by a Kalogherosl^ who was 
accompanied by a man dressed as a woman answering to the personage 
described by Mr. Dawkins as the 
Babo? These two characters were 
going about soliciting contribu- 
tions. The Kalogheros (Fig. i) 
wore a headdress of sheepskin 
which, so far as I could see, was 
slightly padded on top of the m 
head. Holes for the eyes and the 
mouth were cut in it, but neither ' 

the face nor the hands were ®'; 

blackened. Some sheepbells were 
worn at the waist, though these ,, ? 

were not visible from the front, as ^ f , ...i 

they were worn at the back. In \ - ^ 

his hand the Kalogheros carried a ^ 

long rod with a piece of sacking F' • j . | 

tied on to it. No skins were worn " . . ' ^ .'(■ - 

on the legs. The female character 

(Fig. l) seems to be a mixture Fig. i.— Mummers at Adrianople. 

between a Koritsi^ and the Babo 

in that, though dressed as the former, she carries a puppet. The costume 
worn consists of a skirt, apron, and bodice, with a kerchief binding chin 
and brow. The face is coloured on the cheeks and brow with red paint. 
The puppet consists of two cross pieces of wood shaped as in Mr. Dawkins’ 

^ Cf. B.S.A. xvi, p. 250. My heartiest thanks are due to Major Samson for the trouble he 
took in giving me this account of the masqueraders and in taking the photographs from which 
Figs. I and 2 are reproduced. 

J.H.S. 1906, pp, I93ff, '' J.H.S. 1906, p. 196. ^ JJI.S. 1906, pp. 195 ff. 
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illustration.^ The frame is dressed in a child’s clothes, the head being 
made of rag painted to represent a child’s face. 

‘After these two characters had visited the houses of the quarter to 
collect money, they repaired to a coffee house, from the yard of which 
they emerged with a procession (Fig. 2) consisting of the other characters, 
which was formed as follows : first, the Kalogheros and the Koritsz, who 
halted from time to time and performed a dance to the strains of a bag- 
pipe played by a man who followed them. Then came two men who I 



Fig. 2. — The Procession of the Chief Masquerader at Adrianople. 

presume, answered to Mr. Dawkins’ policemen.^ They carried a length of 
chain with which they surrounded persons, who were then brought before 
the principal character (to be described presently) and condemned to pay 
absurd fines such as ten thousand piastres. They were, however, liberated 
on the payment of a small coin which was deposited on a platter borne by 
a man in ordinary dress. The policemen wore no costume of any kind. 
Finally came the principal character (Fig. 2) who answers to nothing in 
^ 1906, p. 195, Fig. 4. ^ 1906, p. 197. 
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Mr. Dawkins’ paper, but is probably identical with the king in the Kosti 
festival.^ He was borne on a cart dragged by two men. The costume he 
wore was a fantastic one of sacking with an inverted mud-plastered 
basket as a headdress. His arms were hung with empty cotton reels, and 
strings of garlic were attached to the head-dress. In his right hand he 
carried a phallus similar in shape to that illustrated by Mr. Dawkins.^ 
From time to time he halted at various points in his progress, and called 
out his wishes for the success of the crops. It was difficult to hear exactly 
what he said, as his speech was interlarded with nonsense, and he was a 
good deal the worse for liquor. The procession finally reached an open 
place near the church where the cart was upset and the proceedings 
ended. Possibly the upsetting of the cart may have something in common 
with the throwing of the king into the river at Kosti. There was no 
attempt at the performance of a play. 

The masqueraders have no Greek name. They are called Kupek Bey^ 
Dog Prince in Turkish, which is also the special name applied to the 
Kalogheros. The woman is called Kadine? No performances take place 
at New Year or Epiphany. The right to perform the chief character 
descends from father to son. 

When we were at Stenimachos in Thrace in March 1911, we were 
told that masquerades took place only on Cheese Monday. On this day 
the boys dressed in skins and wearing bells but no masks, celebrate the 
festival. We could not, however, obtain any details of what they actually 
do. Polites records ^ that the festival used to be celebrated here at 
Epiphany when the principal characters were a janissary, an old man, and 
an old woman called Kadina. It is possible that, since Polites wrote, the 
date of the festival has been changed from Epiphany to Cheese Monday, 
as being more European and more in accordance with Carnival proper. 

IL— Vlach Masquerades. 

Among the Vlachs ^ the festival is only a winter festival, and takes 
place on New Years Day or at Epiphany and on the intervening days. 

^ 1906, pp. 201 ff. 

JM.S. 1906, p. 195, Fig. 

As at Stenimachos, Polites, Uapabda-eis, ii, pp. 1273 ff. 

Ilapad6o‘eis, ii, pp. 1273 ff. 

® For the Vlachs and their distribution in J^Iacedonia, see Wace and Thompson, T/ie Nomads 
of iJie Balkans^ Methuen and Co., 1914. 
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(A) Pindus Villages, 

At Amintshu (in Greek Metsovo) mumming takes place from New 
Years Day to the day of St. John the Baptist which immediately 
follows Epiphany. A band of performers contains a bride dressed in 
European costume, a bridegroom dressed in a fustanella, a doctor, an 
old woman with a distaff and a dummy baby in her arms, and one or 
more Arabs. The Arabs, who wear bells and foxtails and have their 
faces masked or blackened, annoy the brides till the bridegrooms get 
angry and attack them and chase them away. Afterwards all dance a 
gaitani together. 

At the neighbouring village of Ameru (in Greek Melia) a similar 
performance is gone through by bands of mummers known as Arabs 
(Aj'aPi). Here the Arab wears bells, a skin mask, and a tail. The only 
characters which are unknown at Amintshu are the bears, men dressed in 
skins to resemble beai's, of whom there may be one or two. But at both 
villages owing to the infiltration of civilisation and European ideas the 
festival is being transferred to Carnival with the sanction of the Church. 

At Turia (in Greek Krania) the mummers are called Ligutshari, 
There are an old woman, an Arab wearing a black mask, a doctor and his 
wife, a bride and bridegroom, a priest, a camel, bears and devils or 
vampires. The Arab steals the bride from the bridegroom, who recovers 
her by force, and in the struggle between them one sometimes kills the 
other. The introduction of the camel is probably due to the influence of 
European ideas, for a camel is a popular figure at Carnival in Athens and 
other South Balkan towns. The bears, devils, and vampires are probably 
merely different names for the same characters, men dressed in skins to 
represent some kind of dangerous wild beast. 

At Baieasa (in Greek Vovousa) the Ligiitshari consist of a bride, a 
bridegroom, a doctor, an old woman, an Arab with bells and a mask of skin 
or black paper, and a robber chief {Kdpitanu) who also wears bells. If the 
latter character is correctly described he seems to be a confusion between 
the Arab and the bridegroom. The bells are part of the Arab’s costume 
and the fustanella, the regular uniform of a South Balkan robber, is also 
the proper garment for a bridegroom. 

Briaza, where they are called Ariigutshari^ the mummers consist of 
a bride, a bridegroom, a doctor, an Arab, and a Punch {Karag' ozu). The 
performance takes place not only at Epiphany but at Carnival as well. 
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At Samarina the largest of the Vlach villages in Pindus, owing to the 
fact that the inhabitants are nomads and so leave their mountain home 
every autumn for the plains, no mumming can take place in the village 
itself in the winter. But the Samariniats wherever they winter keep up the 
festival. At Grevena, in the upper Haliakmon valley, they unite with their 
kinsfolk from the other Vlach villages of Avdhela, Smiksi and Perivoli to 
celebrate New Year's Day with mumming. • The bands of mummers, who 
are called Ligiitshari^ are made up by the young men and boys, h. Vlach 
correspondent, who as a boy was once a member of such a band, says it con- 
sisted of two bridegrooms or robber chiefs {KdpitanH) wearing fustanellas, 
two brides, an old man, an old woman, two with bells, and a cashier to 
receive contributions in money and food. If there were two bridegrooms 
one would be chosen as leader of the band and the other as his lieutenant, 
and the characters were usually assigned by drawing lots. The old man 
is probably another name for the Arab, and the two with bells probably 
represent the bears or devils. On the morning of New Year's Day the 
bands would wander round from house to house, accompanied by a drummer 
and perhaps a piper as well, to dance and collect contributions. As the 
band came to each house one of the bridegrooms and a bride would lead 
the way with the cashier in attendance. If they met anyone on the road 
one of the brides was sent to give him an orange to smell, and he was thus 
induced to put a few half-pence in the cashier’s bag. i^fter lunch and 
church the bands of small boys would cease their own performances and 
with all the rest of the fold would collect in the market-place to see the 
bands of young men dancing. The same correspondent describes the 
scene thus : ‘ You would see on one side a ring dance of brides 

and bridegrooms dancing to the hoarse notes of the pipe and the 
heavy beat of the drum. The old woman with her baby in her arms sat 
in the middle and rocked the child to sleep. The Punches would do all 
sorts of ridiculous tricks to raise a laugh, and annoy the brides. The 
robber chiefs^ would often get angry when they saw this and rushed to beat 
them. Often they pretended to kill them and they would fall down dead. 
Then came the doctor’s turn. He would come in with a paper of ashes, 
some garlic and an onion or two, and would begin his work. First he felt 
the pulse ; then he listened at the soles of the feet to see if the heart was 
beating. He would rub the eyes with garlic or an onion. All the time the 

^ /.e. the bridegrooms. 
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old woman was weeping at the dead man’s head. Then another Punch 
would come, who, after looking at what the doctor was doing and seeing 
that he was doing nothing, would set to work himself. He would drag the 
dead man by the feet along the ground a little, hit him with a stick on the 
chest and indulge in other horseplay, not infrequently obscene, at his 
expense. Then the dead man would jump on his feet again alive.’ 

This is a description of what took place some ten years ago ; but even 
then the festival seems to have been contaminated by a European carnival 
element, for the same correspondent describes bears, devils, camels, ships, 
acrobats, clowns, and other Carnival characters as taking part. Bears or 
devils to judge by the mumming elsewhere, seem to belong to the original 
tradition of the performance, and camels, acrobats, clowns and the like, 
seem to have been introduced as reduplications of the original characters 
to make the festival more European. The devils wore black clothes fitting 
tightly, black masks, horns, and long tails turned up on their heads and 
ending with a white hare’s tail. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that in recent years the ecclesiastical authorities of Grevena have exerted 
their influence to transfer the festival to Carnival. This change is now 
slowly, but surely, taking place. 

At Vlachogianni, near Elassona, the Samariniat boys make up bands 
of Ligutshari five to fifteen strong. The characters are an old woman 
with a baby and a distaff, an Arab who robs the old woman of her child, a 
doctor, a bridegroom and a bride. The Arab wears a mask of goat’s skin 
with a goat’s hair beard, and more bells than any other performer ; in fact,, 
the more bells he wears, the better. According to another account the play 
is the usual one. The Arab would attempt to steal the bride ; the bride- 
groom would interfere, and the Arab would be killed. The old woman, 
the Arab’s wife, would weep over the body and fetch the doctor, who then 
restored the Arab to life again. A similar play is said to be performed by 
the Saraariniats at Katerini in the Pierian plain, where the Greeks also 
take part. 

At Elassona the Samariniats unite with Vlachs from Vlaho-Livadhi 
and local Greeks to make up bands of Ligutshari. In the band seen in 
Fig. 3 four are Samariniats, ten Livadhiani and five Greeks.^ The band 
contains seven bridegrooms or robber chiefs {Kdpitan'i)^ three in the front 

^ See Wace and Thompson, The No7?iads of the Balkans^ PI. XXI ; I have to thank Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. for permission to reproduce this photograph here. 






piQ. 3 —Vlach and Greek Masqueraders at Elassona. 


a short blunderbuss. The two cashiers are in the second row with the 
bridegroom and wear merely their ordinary clothes. This band is said to 
have performed the following play at Epiphany, 19 One of the devdls 
or Punches worried the leader’s bride and consequently quai relied violently 
with him. The Albanian then shot the Punch or devil with his blunder- 
buss loaded with ashes. The old woman wept over the body and tiied to 
persuade the doctor to come, but he refused to come without pay. So the 

S 
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old woman collected money from the spectators, which she gave to the 
doctor. The doctor came, examined the dead Punch, dosed him with 
water and so revived him. But it is hard to see how this band could have 
performed this play ; for in the photograph, which I obtained through the 
leader and his lieutenant, both the old woman and the doctor are missing. 
It is possible that the part of the old woman might have been taken by 
one of the junior brides and that of the doctor by the senior cashier. 
According to yet another account one of the duties of the Albanian was to 
shoQt the bridegroom with ashes from his blunderbuss. 

(Bj Central Villages. 

At Neveska the mummers, who are called Ishk'mari^ begin about a week 
before the New Year to prepare for the festival which lasts three days. 
Men and boys make up bands and send to Fiorina for Turks to come to 
act as musicians who always come in groups of four, two drummers and 
two pipers. Others send for more or less Europeanized bands from Klisura 
and Blatsa. Each band of Ishk'inari must consist of at least ten ; and 
usually a band is from fifteen to twenty strong. There are several brides 
and bridegrooms ; some wear masks and blacken or colour their faces ; 
others arc dressed as Turkish irregular soldiers, brigands, and the like. But 
in each band there must be two men dressed in sheepskins. They have 
hats of skin with a bell hanging from the top, and their bodies covered all 
over with bells. They carry a chain between them and are called 
Bdrugamani. Their main duty is to act as policemen and see that no one 
interferes with the Ishk'inari. 

On New Year’s Day they go to the church and dance in front of it 
till the service is over. Then they go about the village from house to 
house soliciting contributions and calling especially on those called Vasili, 
who naturally celebrate their name on New Years Day, the day of 
St. Basil. They dance a little in each house, receive a few pence and 
move on after being i*efreshed with a cup of coffee and a kind of cake 
made specially at New Year. On the second day in the streets and in 
the market, if the band meets any one who has not paid them anything, 
the rjdritgamani catch him with their chain and do not let him go till he 
•has paid. The victim may if he likes take the band to his house and 
treat them there while they dance. The money collected is divided 
nmongst the members of the band after the musicians have been paid. If 
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boys under fifteen take part they dance the gaida, A somewhat similar 
performance is said to take place at the neighbouring village of Klisura at 
the same time of year, where the mummers are called Anigntshari. 

(C) Northern Villages. 

At Krushevo^ the mummers are called Arabs (Araldi). A band 



Fkj. 4.— Masqueraders at Verria. 


consists of a bride, a bridegroom, a doctor, a priest, an old woman, 
bears, devils, who wear horns and tattered old clothes, such as are 
worn by the Bulgar peasants of the district, and one or more x\rabs 
who are masked, and have on the tops of their heads a piece of 
board with a piece of iron stuck in its centre, to which is fixed as a 

^ Cf. Cosmiilei, a'/, pp. 38 ff. 
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kind of crest the tail of a fox, wolf, or goat. In this case the information 
given me was not explicit enough to enable the precise relationship of the 
bears, devils, and Arabs to be determined. 

(D) Verria District. 

The Vlachs at Verria, the ancient Beroea, and in their hill villages, 
such as Doliani or Selia, in the neighbourhood, still observe the festival 



Fig. 5.— Masqueraders at Verria. 


though in a much abbreviated form. During a winter visit to Verria 
I was fortunate enough to see the festival performed on New Year’s 
Day, 1912. The performers that I met were all Vlachs, and the Greek 
inhabitants of the town seemed to take no part in the mumming 
at all. After the church service was over bands of boys, both small and 
big, appeared, visiting the different quarters of the town where their kins- 
folk lived. Each band consisted of from three to five members. In one 
instance (Fig. 4) a band of three was accompanied by a smaller boy as 
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cashier and guide, who wore his ordinary clothes and carried a stick. 
Otherwise all were dressed in the same manner and all alike known as 
Liguts/iari. The small boys (Fig. 5) wore simple masks made of rough 
cloth, often with a goat’s hair beard, a few bells tied on the body, and each 
carried an old and rusty knife or sword. The bigger boys (Fig. 6) wore a 
shepherd’s goat’s hair cape, with the hood pulled up over the head, a mask 
of cloth with a beard and moustache of goat’s hair, a large number of bells 
tied about their bodies, and each flourished an old knife, sword, or similar 



Fig. 6. —Masqueraders at Verria, 


weapon. In one or two cases only did they seem to have put on white 
leggings. It is noticeable that almost every mask had a cross worked 
upon it, usually in the centre of the forehead. In every case that I saw 
the proceedings were the same. There was no attempt at the performance 
of a play, but they knocked at the house doors and demanded money or 
food in return for their good wishes for the New Year. Any man whom 
they met outside bis house was waylaid and thi^eatened with the knives 
till he paid. When I approached a band and asked if I might photograph 
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them, they readily agreed on condition that I gave them something, 
preferably silver. When the photograph was taken they left their positions 
and danced round and round me and my camera, threatening me with 
their knives, and making the most horrible noise with their bells, which 
naturally rang as they danced, till I paid the sum agreed upon. 

This is what I saw, but the Vlachs of Verria say that in other days the 
festival was much more generally observed. The bands were bigger and 
contained more characters and after their first appearance at the New Year 
they continued till Epiphany. They would first perform in their own 
village and then after a tour of the neighbouring villages return home for 
Epiphany. 

They say that two bands often met on the road and that then each 
band wanted the other to submit, which no band was willing to do unless 
obviously the weaker. This rivalry often led to fights between the bands 
which sometimes ended in bloodshed.^ To-day they still point out spots 
in the hills behind Verria called La Ligatshari where mummers arc reported 
to have been killed on one of these occasions. I saw one survival of this 
custom of a band visiting other villages. On the afternoon of New Year’s 
Day, a band of six Greeks, all dressed in fustanellas, from a village in the 
plain near Verria came into the town to dance and collect money for their 
church at home. 

(E) Megleii Villages. 

At Uumnitsa, according to a man who once took part in it, the festival 
is no longer observed, but it used to be celebrated on New Year’s Day. 
The mummers who were called Dzhamalari^ consisted of a bride, a bride- 
groom and an Arab who watched over the bride. 

At Oshini, according to a young man now aged twenty-two, who had 
heard of the custom from his mother, the mumming took place on January 
1 6th, the day of St. Athanasius. Amongst the mummers were an old 
woman with a wooden doll and a xnan in a goat’s skin with a blackened 
face and wearing bells. 

III. — The Festival as a Whole. 

The new evidence on the festival is not complete and therefore cannot 
lead us to any definite conclusion. Two points, however, seem to be brought 

^ Cr. above p. 249. 
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out by it. That the festival is really a winter festival and has in different 
places been transferred to a different season. Secondly, that it is by no 
means a typically Greek festival, for it occurs only in North Greece where 
there is much mixed blood, and is known to almost all the other South 
Balkan races d 

The evidence of the transference of the festival from its proper time 
between New Year and Epiphany is strong. On Pelion it seems clear that 
the May-day celebration is modern, perhaps influenced by European 
customs. In the Vlach villages it is clear that the Orthodox Church is 
using all its influence to secure the transference of the festival from the 
winter to Carnival. A winter festival is thought un-Hellenic and uncivilised, 
but Carnival, which has been imported into Greece from Western Europe 
is considered Hellenic, Christian, and civilised. The same idea is probably 
at the root of the transference of the festival at Stcnimacho.s from Epiphany 
to Cheese Monday, if our information is correct.- Possibl}^ the Cheese 
Monday observances elsewhere, since they arc so closely connected with 
Lent and the Church, have been transferred from the winter. A similar 
variation in date is to be observed in tho ^'uisers in Scotland. Apparently 
the usual time for these mummers to appear is Hogmanay (New Year’s 
Eve), but at St. Andrews they come out on Halloween, and in Kincardine- 
shire on November 2nd. 

That the festival is not t^^pically Greek is shown by the fact that in 
Greece it is confined to North Greece ; for we have never heard of its 
occurring south of Mount Othrys. A Locrian gendarme in Thessaly, who 
was engaged in attempting to put down the Epiphany festival, told us 
that no one in his native country ever heard of such ridiculous perform- 
ances. In the songs ‘‘ from St. Laurence and Platanos, one of the 
wishes is : — 


Na ao-Ttpiar)^ aav rov cav to aenrpo Tleptorripti 

Na aaiTpicrr)<^ crav rov ^'EXypurrov, cav ra aenrpa wepicrripta, 

‘ May you grow white like Olympus, like the white Peristcri ! ’ 

In the second song the name of the mountain Peristeri has been 
misunderstood, and so has given rise to the corruption TlepicrTepta, which 

^ See above, p. 24S. 

“ See above, p, 253. 

” yV. 5 .--L xvi, pp. 234, 247. 
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caused me to mistranslate the lines before, Peristeri ^ is the famous 
mountain which rises immediately to the south-west of Monastir. This 
might be taken to indicate that the centre of the region throughout which 
the festival is known to-day lies between Olympus and Peristeri, that is 
to say, in Macedonia. In the same song the Macedonian use of the 
Greek word apyaerrT^pta for cafes, ^ a use which I have not heard in 
Thessaly, also indicates that the home of the song lay to the north of 
Olympus. Among the Vlachs the usual name for the mummers is 
Ligittshari, Algittshari^ ox AriigutsharL The name Arak'ixs merely that 
of one character applied to the whole body; for the names Ishk'mari and 
DrjJmnalari I can offer no explanation. The Greek names ^ ^VoyfcdraLa, 
'VovyKaTcridpoi and 'VovKaT^Lapia are clearly the same as the Vlach 
LigiitsJiari and its variants. Other Greek names for the mummers, such 
as yiirapmoye-poi^ or 'M.irapnrayiovpihE^ (at Vlachogianni), which all seem to 
have the meaning ‘ silly old men,' are the names which might be applied 
to any buffoon or mummer. A parallel to this is perhaps the name 
Ktipek Bey^ Dog Prince, at Adrianople, which is certainly depreciatory. 
The names ’ApaTTaSf?*'* ox ^ KpapbirZi^^'^ are those of one character applied 
to all like the Vlach Arak'i. So also the name at Skopelos, 

is derived from what the mummers wear, and is apparently similar to 
the names ’E/^tTrouernptoi and ^Arrxipuixovardpia, the latter of which Abbott"^ 
says is given to the bells. The name Maymen, on Pelion*^ is 

merely derived from the time of year at which the mummers appear. 
Lastly the name Kap/edvro-apot which the mummers seem to bear at 
Driskoli and among the Turks ^ indicates the mysterious beings whom they 
are supposed to drive away. The connection between the mumming and 
the KaXKtfcdvro-apot is still very obscure. Unfortunately I am not 
competent to discuss this interesting point, for that the reader must 
be referred to Mr. Lawson’s book.® It should, however, be noted 

^ There is another Peristeri in Pindus near Metsovo, but it is not well known at all. 

“ Mistranslated by me in B.S.A. xvi, p. 234. 

^ Aaoypafia, iv, p. 31 1 ; Polites, op. cit. pp. 1273 ff \ cf, above pp. 249, 250. 

^ Abbott, Mac. Folklore^ pp. So, 88. 

® B.S.A, xvi, pp. 233 ft. 

® Polites, op. at. pp. 1273 ff. 

^ B.S.A. xvi, p. 244. 

So I was told at Verria and at Elassona. 

® Modern Greek Folklore^ pp. 228 ff. 
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that the Vlachs believe as strongly in Karkand^al i as any other Balkan 
race.^ 

Those who see in these mumming festivals the origin of the Greek 
drama can compare the KaWc/cdpraapoc to the Satyrs, and, in view of the 
fact that the festival is not typically Greek, can refer to the alleged 
Dionysiac origin of Greek drama, for Dionysos was not a Hellene, but 
a new comer from the north. 

A. J. B. Wage 


^ Wace and Thompson, Nb^/iads of the Balkans^-^^* cf. Wieganu, Arcmunen^ ii, p. 123. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October 28th, 1913, Mr. George A. Macmillan, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, presiding. 

The Secretary of the School (Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penovre) submitted 
the following report on behalf of the Managing Committee for the Session 
1912-1913. 

The Managing Committee beg leave to submit the following Report on the 
work of the School for the Session 1912-13. 

On the occasion of the death of H.M. King George of Greece, Mr. J. P. Droop, 
who was at the time administering the School, presented the condolences of the 
Committee to H.M. Queen Olga, who was pleased to return a gracious reply. An 
address of condolence and congratulation was forwarded to H.M. King Constantine 
by the Committee, acting in conjunction with the Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, to which also a gracious answer was returned through 
H.E. Mons. J. Gennadius. 

The year has been a troubled one for the countries where the work of the 
School is carried on, but the Committee are glad to learn that, although the 
proposed excavations in Asia Minor and Macedonia were impossible, in Greece and 
Crete the conditions were as favourable as ever to the activities of the School, 
owing to the admirable restraint and order shewn by the Greek nation in this 
time of trial. On the Director’s advice, nurses working in the temporary hospital 
organised in the Marasleion (the training college for teachers adjacent to the School) 
were given quarters at the hostel, a courtesy for which the School has received 
a gracious letter of thanks from H.M. the Queen of the Hellenes. To the relief 
work in Epeiros, organised by Madame Paul Mela, School funds not being 
available for this purpose, the Committee and members of the School made small 
personal contributions. It is a satisfaction to them to note that a former member 
of the School, Mrs. F. J. Watson Taylor (Miss L. E. Tennant), took part in the 
humane task of feeding and nursing the refugees in Epeiros. 
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The Committee have pleasure in recording that the Gustav Sachs Memorial 
Studentship, named at the last Annual Meeting, has now been placed on a definite 
footing. Trustees have been appointed, and a scheme, approved by Mrs. Nanny 
Sachs, has been accepted by the Committee. The studentship, which will be of 
the value of about ;^ioo, will be awarded once in five years. The Committee 
have also gratefully to record a legacy of about ,-^175 to the School, from the late 
Miss Harriett Cartwright of Kenilworth. 

The Director. — Owing to the political circumstances being adverse to the ex- 
cavation at Datcha, it was necessary as early as possible in the session to fix upon 
some alternative site. After a month in Athens at the beginning of the session Mr. 
Dawkins therefore went to Naxos accompanied by Messrs. Droop, Laistner, and 
Scutt in search of some early site. A certain number of indications were found, 
but nothing sufficiently encouraging to warrant an excavation. In the latter part of 
March he went to Crete to negotiate about the site of Lyttos, reserved for British 
excavation by the Cretan government under Prince George, but the negotiations for 
this site fell through. After a short time at the Museum in Candia he made a 
journey to Mirabello, then through the Messara plain and from this visited the Cave 
of Kamares. On his return to Candia he put in a petition, which was favourably 
received, for permission to excavate this sanctuary. In the latter part of April he 
paid a short visit to Constantinople and secured the consent of the Direction of the 
Imperial Museum to defer the excavation of Datcha until more favourable 
circumstances. He then remained in Athens until the middle of June, when he 
and his fellow-workers started to excavate the Kamares cave, where work was 
continued until the middle of July. He returned to Athens and shortly afterwards 
left Greece. 

During the time he spent at Athens he wrote a contribution for the Ammal and 
carried out his share of the editorial work. He also wrote the article on Modern 
Greek in the Yearns Work in Classical Studies and devoted a good deal of time to 
the publication of the Sparta discoveries. He spoke at both of the open meetings 
of the school. 

The Librarian and Assistant Director. — Mr. F. w, Hasluck, M.A., 
reached Athens at the beginning of the session and remained there until March 7. 
Besides his work as Librarian he carried out researches on the following subjects : 
The Afediaevat and Modern History of Smyrna^ The Religion and Folk-lore oj 
Adakojnmedan Asia Minor^ and Foreign Ctirrencies in the Levant in Mediaeval a?id 
Alodern Times. He also prepared papers for the next volume of the Afinual and a 
historical note on the Church of the Virgin of the Hundred Gates in Paros for the 
Byzantine Fund, and read a paper at an open meeting of the School. In Alarch he 
went to Smyrna, Konia and Karaman and at the end of A] ail to Constantinople. 
From there he investigated a probable survival of a cult of the Nymphs at Armudlu 
in Bithynia, and visited Prusa, Nicaea, Angora and Nicomedia. The results of 
these journeys, made for purposes of general study, were a small series of photo- 
graphs, including four of the church of St, Clement at Angora, presented to the 
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Hellenic Society, particulars and samples of an interesting hoard of mediaeval 
silver coins, mainly Neapolitan, found in the Sporades, and two terracotta ‘‘idols,” 
said to be from Kul-tepe in Cappadocia. 

The Students. — Mr. S, Casson, B.A., Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and holder of the School Studentship, worked from November to January 
at University College, London, and in the British Museum, on the fragments and 
casts of the Klgiii marbles. In Athens, he worked at sculpture in general, and in 
especial in the Acropolis Museum for the purposes of the second volume of the 
Acropolis Catalogue. He travelled extensively in Greece, studying sculpture and 
topography, visiting also Crete and Melos, where he catalogued and arranged the 
vases found at Phylakopi by the School in 1911, now in the local museum. He 
returned by Salonika, Belgrade (where he was able to study Dr. Vassits’ latest finds 
from Vinga), Munich and Paris, where he worked in the Louvre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Dickins spent June and July in Greece, visiting the 
principal Museums and working in Athens on Hellenistic Sculpture, 

Mr. J. P. Droop, M.A., reached Athens at the end of November, where he 
remained, except for short journeys to Naxos and the Peloponnese, until the 
middle of May, occupied largely with administrative work. He then joined 
Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, working at the reconstruction of the frescoes from 
Knossos, and in June came to the School excavation at the Kamares cave, at the 
conclusion of which he left Greece. 

Mr. W. S. George arrived at Athens on March 28th and remained in Greece 
for about a month, studying architectural terracottas, with special reference to those 
found at Sparta : the examples at Athens, Delphi, and Olympia were compared, and 
with the assistance of Mrs. George, drawings were made of all the fragments 
at Sparta. Later, comparisons were also made with the Etruscan terracottas in 
Rome and Florence. This work will be utilised in the final publication of the 
Spartan discoveries. 

Mr. W. R. Halliday, B.A., B.Litt., Lecturer on Greek History and Archaeology 
in the University of Glasgow, came out to assist at the excavation of the Kamares 
Cave. He reached Athens in the middle of June and left almost immediately for 
Crete, was present throughout the excavation, and afterwards travelled in Crete in 
the districts of Amari and Mylopotamo, Ausiting also many of the more important 
archaeological sites in the island. He then returned to Athens, whence he went to 
Volo, the monasteries of Meteora, and, crossing Pindus by Metsovo, visited Jannina 
and Arta. He returned to England by way of Scutari, Cettinje, the towns on the 
coast of Dalmatia, and Trieste. 

Mr. M, L. W. Laistner, B.A., Craven Student in the University of 
Cambridge, studied the ceramic art of Ionia as a preparation for the excavation 
at Datcha. In September and October he worked in the museums in Paris and 
Munich, and continued the same study at Athens, visiting Mykonos for the sake 
of the finds from Rheneia. He visited Naxos, and travelled in the Peloponnese 
and North Greece for general archaeological and topographical study, and in May 
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went to Candia, where he worked in the Candia Museum. Later he worked for 
a month at the School excavation at the Kamares cave, and early in July 
returned to England. 

Mr. R. S. Lambert, Scholar of Wadham College, was in Greece from March 
to July, studying the topography and archaeology of the country as a preparation 
for going to Oxford. He visited in this way nearly all the important sites in 
Greece, travelled from Larissa through Epeiros and Macedonia to Salonika, and 
at the end of the season came to Crete, where he visited Knossos, Phaistos and 
Gortyn, and was present at the excavation of the Kamares cave. 

Mr. G. Gordon Leith, A.R.I.B.A. (Herbert Baker Scholar), came to Athens 
to study Greek architecture with a view to its application to modern conditions 
of building in South Africa. For this purpose he visited the more important archi- 
tectural remains in Greece, — Aegina, Epidauros, Nauplia, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae, 
Corinth, Bassae, Eleusis and Delphi, — making notes on construction and design and 
measuring details and parts of various edifices. In Athens he worked on the Acro- 
polis and in the Museums, collecting material for a paper to be published in South 
Africa on Sculpture in relation to Architecture, and for another paper on a recon- 
struction of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, which is to be completed in London. 

Mr. C. A. Scutt, B.A., Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge, 
went to Greece to make a special study of the Tsakonian dialect. He reached 
Athens at the end of September, and, after three weeks^ preliminary work on Modern 
Greek, made the first of two journeys in Tsakonia to learn the dialect orally and 
to collect material. In December he accompanied the Director in a visit to Naxos, 
and studied the dialect spoken there. With the exception of archaeological visits to 
Delphi and Boeotia, Olympia and the more important Peloponnesian sites, the rest 
of the season was spent in Athens working on the material gathered in Tsakonia, 
and in historical and geographical studies bearing on the dialect. At the end ot 
June he left Greece, and on his way home paid a short visit to the village of Bova 
in Calabria to study the Greek dialect spoken there, which is said to have some 
relation to Tsakonian, and in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris examined the 
MSS. of Villoison, amongst which it seemed possible that there might be some notes 
on Tsakonian. 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, aided by grants from the Hort Fund in the 

University of Cambridge and the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 
was admitted for the study of Byzantine musical MSS. He visited Patinos in 
August, but owing to the Italian occupation was not allowed to visit the monastery. 
At Constantinople he studied the MSS. in the Library of the Patriarchate, and 
then spent five weeks on Mount Athos. Here he visited the more important 
libraries, took about one hundred photographs of MSS. and made many notes. In 
October, he worked at MSS. in the National Library at Athens, and in November 
went to the Monastery of Sinai. The musical MSS. there had never been studied, 
and Mr. Tillyard took a comprehensive series of photographs illustrating the 
full development of Byzantine musical notation. At Paris he studied similar MSS. 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and at Chartres identified a fragment as belonging 
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to a MS. now in the Monastery of the Lavra on Mount Athos. In England he 
has devoted much time to the study of this material, and published articles on the 
subject in the School A?miial, the Musical Antiquary ^ and the Magazine of the 
International Musical Society. 

Excavations, etc. — The site chosen for this year’s work was the cave 
on the southern slope of Mount Ida in Crete which takes its name from 
the village of Kamares. This cave had been known from the beginning of 
the archaeological exploration of Crete as a Minoan Sanctuary, owing to the 
discovery in its recesses by a peasant, of a quantity of the early painted pottery of 
the Middle Minoan period, known, from the name of the cave itself, as Kamares. 
The cave is a large open-mouthed hollow in the steep side of the mountain 
some 5000 feet above the sea at the upper limit of the belt of wood. Below 
it the southern sea, the Messara plain and the hill of Phaistos lie outspread 
as in a map, and the great opening of the cavern is visible all over the western part 
of the plain beneath the eastern of the two peaks of a spur of Ida which 
at that distance conceal the actual summit. No more magnificent situation for a 
sacred cave could be imagined. 

Work lasted from the middle of June to the middle of July, the party 
consisting of Mr. Droop, Mr. Halliday, Mr, Laistner, Mr. Lambert and the 
Director, who wa.s in charge throughout. Owing to the limited space the number 
of workmen did not rise above about twenty. The cav^e consists of two parts, 
an outer and an inner cave. The outer cave runs down at a fairly steep slope 
increasing considerably in width as it descends. The mouth, however, is so wide 
that the whole is fairly well lighted and it was only amongst the fallen rocks at the 
bottom that it was necessary to use artificial light. The floor of this part of the 
cave is strewn with rocks of various sizes, which have clearly fallen from the roof. 
iVt the bottom of this outer part is the entrance to the inner cave. This is very 
low and, although at one time of considerable width, it has been so much choked by 
fallen blocks that the present entrance is narrow and difficult. The interior 
is an oblong hall with a floor consisting of a steep scree of small stones. To this 
part no daylight penetrates. 

The finds were exclusively in the outer cave, and excepting for a few sherds of 
pottery at the mouth of the cave and higher up the slope, all amongst the large 
fallen rocks at the bottom of the outer cave near the entrance to the inner grotto. 
Here an immense quantity of pottery was found mixed with soft black mould and 
lying in the crevices between the broken masses of rock. A certain amount of 
blasting and rock-splitting with crowbars and sledgehammers was done, but 
nothing was found beneath the boulders. The inference is that in Minoan times 
the cave was in much the same condition as it is now and that the main falls from 
the roof are of still greater antiquity, and that the offerings were placed among, and 
in some cases in crevices underneath, the rocks in the lower part of the cave. 
There was no evidence that the ancients penetrated to the inner cave at all. The 
scree which forms its floor is crossed by four rough retaining walls, but the date of 
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these cannot be fixed ; the bones of animals certainly not as old as Minoan times 
found in the cave shew that it has been a good deal used from time to time, 
probably as a refuge. 

The pottery is, with a very few somewhat later sherds, all Middle Minoan, 
contemporary with the twelfth dynasty of Egypt. It was scattered in all directions 
and greatly broken, but enough was collected and mended to enable water-colour 
drawings to be made of a series of beautiful vases. These vases are at least as fine 
of their class as anything yet found in Crete. They have the black ground 
characteristic of the fabric and on this are patterns in white helped out by red 
and orange. Especially fine are a jar with a pattern of crocuses and another 
with an octopus, the latter being a motive hitherto found only on vases 
of a later date. Besides these painted jars and cups there was a great mass of 
unpainted ware, big jars and what seem to have been tied-on covers. Judging from 
vegetable remains found in some quantities in one place, it seems that corn of some 
kind was amongst the offerings originally contained in them. 

That all this mass of pottery is Middle Minoan and most of it (as far as can be 
said before it has been more thoroughly studied) Middle Minoan II., and that Late 
Minoan sherds of any kind are so rare, indicates that the vogue of the cave as a 
sanctuary lasted for only a comparatively short period. The finds are to be 
published in the next number of the Annual 

During the Session the Committee have been a.sked to undertake further 
representations in the matter of the alleged neglect and maltreatment of antiquities 
in the island of Cyprus. As a result of sundry investigations on the spot, they are 
glad to be able to state that, under the intelligent administration of Mr. Markides, 
the Cyprus museum committee appear to have entered on a new era of more 
enlightened care for the remains throughout the island. They wish to record their 
earnest hope that this better state of things, long desired by lovers of ancient art, 
may be perpetuated. 

The Committee have recently received acknowledgments for the gift of 
antiquities emanating from Mr. Wace and Mr. Thompson’s excavations in North 
Ch-eece, from the trustees of the British Museum, the keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, and the Director of the Museum of Classical Archaeology at Cambridge. 

Publications : — The School is once more indebted to Miss C. A. Hutton for 
editing the Annual The recently published eighteenth volume maintains the high 
record to which subscribers to the School have become accustomed. Progress has 
been made with the second volume of the Catalogtie of the Acropolis Museum, Mr. 
S. Casson has been at work, both in England and in Athens, on his section of the 
post-Persian marbles. The catalogue of terracottas is practically ready for the 
press. The Committee hope soon to be able to make a definite statement 
about the definitive publication of the excavations at Sparta and Palaikastro. 
Apart from these official publications, the Director has nearly completed his 
important work on the modern Greek dialects in Cappadocia. Mr. Wace and 
Mr. Thompson are about to publish a book on the anthropology and history 
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of the Vlach nation. Mr. Hasluck is, the Committee understand, collecting 
materials for a book on Smyrna. Since the last Report of the School was issued, 
the Byzantine Research Fund have published a fine monograph on the church of 
St. Eirene at Constantinople, by Mr. Walter George, sometime Student of the 
School. 

Open Meeting’s. — Two open meetings were held in the course of the session, 
the acta being as follows : — 

Feb. 15, 1913- — Mr. R. M. Dawkins: Modern Greek in Asia Minor. 

Mr. F. W. Hasluck : Side-lights 07 i the History of the 
Mausoleum . 

Apr. 16, 1913. — Mr, R. M. Dawkins: George Finlay} 

Mr. J. P. Droop ; Recent Excavations at Ahydos. 

The Library. — The total number of accessions to the Library in the course 
of the session has been 128, of which 49 are complete works, 50 are pamphlets and 
29 are parts of works in course of publication. Exclusive of current periodicals 46 
volumes have been bound, and a special effort has been made to reduce the 
number of unbound pamphlets, by binding them together, as far as possible 
in accordance with the arrangement of the library by subjects. Nineteen volumes 
of pamphlets, mostly falling into the class of topography and local history have been 
made up in this way. 

Eighteen persons outside the immediate circle of the School have borrowed 
books, but on account of the war the Library has not been as much used by 
travellers as usual. 

The usefulness of the slide collection has been increased by uniformly catalogue 
ing on cards all the slides belonging to the School. This work, which covers not 
only more recent accessions but the large collection presented by Miss Hutton, and 
involving the writing of more than 500 new cards, was carried out by Mr. Droop. 

The school is indebted for gifts of books to the following learned societies and 
public bodies: the Trustees of the British Museum; the Byzantine Fund; the 
’E/c7ratSevrtA:os "0/xtXo5 ; The Egyptian Exploration Fund ; the French Ministry of 
Education ; the Imperial German Archaeological Institute : H.M. Government 
of India ; the Ny-Carlsberg Foundation (Copenhagen) ; the University of Upsala. 

The following authors have kindly presented copies of their works : Prof. 
J. B. Bury, Mr. H. B. Cotterill, Dr. M. Crispis (Tripolis), Prof. W, Dorpfeld, 
Prof. E, David (Mytilene), Prof. H. M. Chadwick, Dr. L. R. Farnell, Dr. H. von 
Fritze, Prof. G. Gerola, Mr. W. R. Halliday, Dr. W. Leaf, Mr. H. Lukach, M. Ph. 
Negris, Mr, T. E. Peet, Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon, Dr. 0 . Rhousopoulos, Mr. Somers 
Clarke, Mr. M. N. Tod, Dr. M. Triandaphy Hides, Dr. Zammit (Malta). 

Among donors of miscellaneous works are : Mr. J. B. Bourchier, The Director, 
Mr. J. P. Droop, Mr. W. H. Duke, Miss C. A. Hutton, The Librarian, and 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 

^ At this meeting the commemorative bronze tablet, designed by Mr. W. S. George for the 
Finlay library, was exhibited. 
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Acknowledgments* — Acknowledgments have been made in the course of 
this report of much valued help given to the School in various directions, but the 
thanks of the School are owing in an especial degree to H.B.M.’s Minister 
Sir Francis Elliot, G.C.V.O., for many acts of kindness ; to the Greek Government 
for their continual support, and especially to Dr. V. Leonardos, the chief of the 
Archaeological Department, Dr. V. Stais, Ephor of the National Museum, and 
Professor Soteriades, Ephor in charge of the Acropolis ; to many of the Ephors of 
the provinces, especially to Dr. Stavropoulos for his help to Mr. Laistner at 
Mykonos ; to the Cretan authorities, Drs. Hazzidakis and Xanthoudides for their 
support and assistance in the excavation at the Kamares cave ; to H.E. Halil Edhem 
Bey, the Director of the Imperial Ottoman Museums at Constantinople, for his 
continued interest in the proposed excavation at Dalcha and courteous a.ssistance 
to the Director at Constantinople ; and to his Holiness the Oecumenical Patriarch 
and to the Archbishop of Sinai for their kind interest in Mr. Tillyard’s researches. 


Finance. — The Revenue Account for the year shows a credit balance of 
;,^i 36 6 s. as compared with a credit balance of ^£"251 is. ^d. for the preceding 
year. The total of the annual subscriptions is ;^8i8, or nearly less than in 
the preceding year. This serious decrease is much to be regretted, and an earnest 
appeal is again made to all subscribers to bring the School and its work to the 
notice of their friends. The cost of the publication of the Annua/ is less by ;z^53, 
but the value of the sales shows a slight diminution. 

The Chairman having commented on the report moved its adoption, 
which was seconded by Dr. Leaf. The Report having been put to the 
Meeting was carried unanimously. 

Professor Bosanquet moved a vote of thanks to the Hon. J. 
AbercroMBY, for liis donation of £40 for the excavations at the 
Kamares cave, which was seconded by Mr. Penovre and carried 
unanimously. 

Lady Eyans moved that Prof. Ernest Gardner, Mr. M. N. Tod, 
Mr. a. J. B. Wage and Sir C. Waldstein, retiring under rule XIII (3) 
and being eligible for re-election, be re-elected on the Committee. That 
Mr. V. VV. Yorke be re-elected Treasurer. That Mr. J. Penoyre be 
re-elected Secretary ; seconded by Mr. W. S, George and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Messrs. PRICE WATERHOUSE, 
moved by Mr. Yorke and seconded by Mr. Penoyre, was carried 
unanimously. 

T 
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At the special meeting convened for 5 p.m., the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, 0 ,M., occupied the chair and, being introduced by Mr. Macmillan, 
delivered an address. 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Bryce said that he had been absent for 
seven years, and so had not been able to follow closely the doings of the British 
School at Athens. But the love of Greece was a passion which if duly imbibed 
early in life never left a man until the end of life itself. (Hear, hear.) He had 
been struck in reading the report by the variety of the work which the School was 
doing. There was hardly a field of endeavour in ancient and mediaeval art which 
was not being covered. First of all there was Crete, and he was delighted to know 
that the School was still conducting excavations there. Having visited the Greek 
isles more than once he felt sure that there was a great deal still to be done there. 
Then he saw that the School was conducting investigations in Asia Minor. Asia 
Minor was one of the most interesting countries in the world. It was a country 
which had twice been reformed by the incoming and civilisation of new races, so 
that one might think that little trace lemained of the original inhabitants. But 
he believed that the archaeologists who were excavating there were going through 
stratum after stratum until some evidences of the primitive peoples should be 
uncovered, 'Fhen he gathered that a study was being made of Hellenic dialects 
in order to discover the original elements of which the Greek people were 
composed. In fact, there was no period of history on which their School might 
not throw light. 


A British School at Cairo. 

Eighteen years ago^ — in 1895 — he had taken a chair at a meeting of the 
School and the present Prime Minister delivered an address, in which he spoke 
of the need of the assistance from the Government which they soon afterwards 
obtained. How much had been done in those eighteen years. They had been 
years of great progress. The Cretan work had been almost entirely done in that 
period, and very great interest had been shown in Byzantine studies. The revival 
of interest in Byzantine studies first came in Germany, and it was very much to 
be desired that they in England should do a little more also, and he was glad to 
see that the students were paying a little more attention to it. He thought a new 
departure might be made in the shape of a school for the study of the Mussulman 
world. (Hear, hear.) Apart from archaeological interests it was important for 
practical purposes that they should have a full grasp of Islamism and all that 
that meant. Would not Cairo be a good centre for a British school of this kind? 
It surely would not be difficult to find men for such a school who were well versed 
in Egyptian culture and tradition, nor should it be impossible to get assistance such 
as had been given to the School at Athens for this school at Cairo, not only from 
England, but perhaps from Egypt itself. (Hear, hear.) 
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Fresh Fields to Conquer. 

He had dealt with the past and with the present ; it was natural therefore to 
look forward and to ask how much work remained for the future. All the 
great nations had been at work on Hellenic studies for the last forty years, but so 
far from the field being exhausted, they seemed to have opened up new regions. 
He would like to make a few suggestions which had occurred to him in the course 
of his travels. He had been deeply interested by a study of the Greek antiquities 
in the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg, and he thought it would be 
interesting to investigate how far into Scythian life and culture Greek influence 
had penetrated. Then the recent discoveries in Central Asia had led to the 
knowledge that Greek culture had extended further into these regions than had 
ever been supposed, and it would be valuable to know how far these traces could 
be found to lead. He did not know if influences of Greek art had been found 
in Tibet, but he did know that they had been found in China and Japan. He 
had been very much struck the other day by a letter from an American archaeologist 
or great fame who had been conducting excavations in Peru and Bolivia, and 
who had been much impressed by the similarity of the forms and designs with 
those discovered in Troy. He would not suggest that there was any identity 
between Peru and the shores of the Aegean, but it raised the question whether 
it was not possible in the case of similar traditions found in different parts of 
the world that they could be accounted for without insisting on the historical 
connection. Some day they would be able as the result of the work of the 
British School to rewrite the history of the ancient world. The main thing to do 
was what the School was doing. That was, get hold of all the facts. Excavation 
was the most important thing, for when a new building was put up or a new 
railway built there was the end of all that was beneath. He hoped that members 
of the School would follow the railway engineers. (Hear, hear.) After excava- 
tion came the important task of reading inscriptions. They might feel that if 
they went on as the School was going on there would be less discoveries to be 
made by those who came after them, and they would be able to enter upon the 
fruit of their labours. (Cheers.) 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins gave an illustrated description of the excava- 
tions at the Kamares cave. 

Mr. Penoyre named the contributors to the exhibition of drawings 
and photographs. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was moved by LORD COLCHESTER, 
seconded by SiR JOIIN S ANDYS, and carried unanimously. 


T 2 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

1912-1913. 

RECEIPTS. AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 

EXCAVATIONS. 


3RD October, 1912, to 2nd October, 1913. 


Subscriptions received for 
the year . . . S18 13 o 

Subscriptions received for 
past )’ears . . . ro i o 

Govermnent Grant .... 
Interest on Investment to July 5th, 

1:913 

Interest on Deposit Account to 
June 30th, 1913 .... 
Sale of Annuals, Vols. I-XVI 
Sale of Indices to the Annual . 
Special Donation for Excavations at 
Datcha ..... 
Special Donation for Excavation.s 
at Kauiares Cave .... 


.f. d. 


828 14 o 
500 o o 


£ s. d. 

House Maintenance (as provided 
from London to June 30th, 1913) . 

Hostel Maintenance (as 
provided from London 
to June 30th, 1913) . 124 6 i 

Less Students’ Fees . 63 15 3 


60 o o ‘ Salary, Director .... 

Salary, Assistant Director 
43 ^ Publication of Annual (Vol. XVIII.) 

180 2 o Secretary, Salary to June 30th, 2913 . 

42 16 6 Rent to September 30th, 1913 . 

I Printing, Postage and Stationery, &c. 
Studentship (Mr. Casson) 

40 o o i .... 

I Acropolis Catalogue 
1 Excavations : at Kamares 
I Cave . . . 126 7 o 

, Travelling and Sundry 
j Expense.s . . . 13 14 ii 


£ s, d. 
SO 2 4 


60 10 10 
500 o o 
150 o o 

384 17 7 

40 o o 
10 o o 
31 3 6 
100 o o 
100 o o 
4 10 o 


;{’l 696 5 o 


139 I II 

Less Refund, in connec- 
tion with Excava- 
tions at Thessaly . 10 7 4 


Balance, being excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure .... 


128 14 7 
136 6 2 


7:1,696 5 o 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


3RD OCTORKR, 1912, TO 2ND OCTOBER, I913 


Donations, as per list 
Bequest (Miss Cartwright) 


£ s. d. 
12 2 0 
179 14 10 


d. 

Library . . . . ii6 19 i 

Balance, being excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure . . . . 74 17 9 


/191 16 10 


^191 16 10 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2nd October, 1913, 


£ s. d. 

Subscriptions paid in advance . . 760 

Anniversary Fund as per £ s. d, 
last Account . . 287 o 6 

Donation during year 200 

289 o 6 

Mrs. Sach’s Trust Fund (Income Ac- 
count), being income to date in re- 
spect of £/[00 British South African 
Company Mortgage Debenture 

Bonds 19 8 4 

r.-' • V '*- -the 

. . ■ , , , lool 

other than land, build- 
ing, furniture, and 
library, as per last £ s, d. 

Account . . . 3,045 15 r 

Add Balance of Revenue 

Account for year . 136 6 2 


3,182 I 3 

Add Balance of Capital 

Account . . . 74 17 9 

3,256 19 o 


£ s. d. 

Investment — India 3% Stock, at par 2,000 o o 
Cash at Bank : £ $, d. 

On Current Account 369 3 10 
On Deposit Account 1,200 o o 

1,569 3 10 

Sundry Debtors . - . . 3 10 o 


;^3’572 13 10 


.^ 3 : 5/2 13 10 


Examined and found correct, 

EDWIN WATERHOUSE, F.C A. 
2 .%ik October^ 1913. 
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D0NAT10NS-I9I2-I9I3. 

ANNIVERSARY FUND. 

Tackett, F. F. , . . • 200 

DONATIONS, 1912-1913. 

Cartwright, Miss (Bequest) 179 14 lo 

Richmond, Bishop of 220 

Woodward, W. H 10 o o 

^191 j6 10 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS. 

For Datcha, 

Eumorfopoulos, N i 00 

For Kamares Cave, 

Abercromby, Hon. J 40 o o 

MRS. SACHS’ STUDENTSHIP FUND (Income Account). 

Sachs, Mrs 19 S 4 



Annual Subscriptions. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCR1PTIONS-I9I2-I913. 

£ s- 

lOO o o 
lOO o o 
roo o c 
5 5 o 
1 o c 
500 
1000 

20 O O 

500 
1000 

20 O O 

5 5 o 

I o o 
I I o 
500 
I I o 
I o o 
500 
I o o 


£?, 9 (^ 12 o 

£ s. d. £ ,r. d. 

Brought forward 396 12 o , Brought forward 441 18 o 

Abercromby, Hon. J. .220 \ Carrington, J. B i i o 

Acland, Henry Dyke . . i i o | Caspari, M i i o 

Allbutt, Prof, "sir T. . . . i i o j Caton, R r i o 

Allen, Miss E. M. . . . 100 j Christie, Miss A i i o 

Anderson, James ... i i o j Claric, C. R i 00 

Anson, Sir W. R. . . . lo o o Clarke-Thornhill, T. B. . r i o 

Ashby, Thomas .... i i o 1 Clausen, A. C 220 

Bailey, C i i o Clissold, II 100 

Bailey, J. C 500 Colchester, Lord .... 500 

Barlow, Sir T i i o Cole, A, C 220 

Barrington, Mrs. Russell i i o ! Compton, Rev. \V. C. . . i i o 

Beaumont, H. D i r o i Cooke, R i i o 

Benecke, P. M. ... 2 2 o Corbett, Sir 100 

Bevan, E. R 100 j Crewdson, Miss C. . . . i i o 

Blackburn, Mrs i i o Crowfoot, J. W 220 

Blomfield, R 220 j Cruddas, Miss 220 

Bosanquet, Miss E. P. . i i o j Curtis, Mrs. Oniodei . . 100 

Bosanquet, Prof. R. C. . i i o j Davidson, H. O. D. . . . i i o 

Ih'iggs, Miss E. M. . . . i i o j Dickins, Mrs. A. L. . . . i i o 

Bristol, Bishop of ... . i i o ] Donaldson, Rev, S, A. .110 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford . . i i o ' Dorpfeld, Prof. i i o 

Brooks, E. W 100 , Droop, J. P i i o 

Burnett, J. j r r o j Dundas, R. H. . . . . . roo 

Burrows, Dr. R. !M. . . . i 10 ' Elliot, Sir F. E. H. . . . 100 

Bury, Prof. J. B i 10 | Empedocles, C i i o 

Buxton, A. F r r o j Eumorfopoulos, C. . . . i i o 

Carlisle, Miss ..... i i o j Eumorfopoulos, N. . . . 200 

CaiT, Rev. A i i o j E\vins, A, J 10 o o 


Carried forward ^441 18 o ! Carried forward ^489 i o 


The University of Oxford 

The University of Cambridge ... • , 

The Hellenic Society ... . 

The Society of Antiquaries 

The Leeds Library 

Brasenose College, Oxford , . ... 

Cains College, Cambridge 

Christ Church, Oxford 

Corpus Christi College, 0.xford ........ 

King’s College, Cambridge .... 

Magdalen College, Oxford ... 

McGill University 

St. John’s College Library . . ...... 

L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Lausanne 
Victoria University of Manchester .... 

Westminster School Library 

Museo di Gessi 

Emanuel College 

Nettleship Library . ■ 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1912-1913 {contmued\ 


£ ■ 

Brought forward 489 i o 


Evans, F. Gwynne ... r i o 

Farside, Mrs i i o 

Fell, S. P 100 

Fletcher, H. M i i o 

Forbes, W. H i i o 

Forster, E.S. . . , . . 100 

Fort, J. A r o o 

Fotheringham, J. K. . . 100 

Fowlei*, W. W I J o 

Freshfield, D. W 10 o o 

Frisch, E. S i o o 

Fry, Sir E i i o 

Furneaux, L. R 100 

Gardiner, E. Norman . . 100 

Gardner, Prof. E. A. . . i i o 

Gardner, Prof. Percy . . 220 

Giveen, R. L i i o 

Goldsmith, Dr i 10 

Gooch, G. P I 10 

Goodwin, J. A i i o 

Graham, E r i o 

Griffith, F. LI i 10 

Haigh, P. B 100 

Mali; H. R I I o 

Halliday, Miss C. H. . . i i o 

Halliday, W. R i i o 

Handcock, W i i o 

Hart, Mrs. P i i o 

Hasluck, P. P I I o 

Hawes, Miss i i o 

Heberden, C. B 220 

Henderson, A. E. ... 100 

Hett, W. S I I o 

Hodgkin, J. E. . . . . . i i o 

Hodgkin, Miss Violet . . i i o 

Hodgkin, Thomas ... 10 o o 

Hogarth, D.G i i o 

Hooper, G. N i i o 

Hopkinson, J. H i i o 

Hutton, Miss C. A. . . . 3 3 o 

Impey, E i i o 

James, Rev. S. R. . . . 200 

Johnston, Miss K. , . . 100 

Kenyon, Sir F. G. ... i i o 

Keser, Dr i i o 

Lascelles, B. P 100 

La Touch, C. D 100 

Lawfence, A i i o 

Leaf, Herbert 550 

Leaf, Walter 50 o o 

Leigh, E. C. A j i o 

Lewis, Mrs. A. S 2 2 o 


Carried forward ^620 6 o 


£ -y. d. 

Brought forward 620 6 o 


Lindley, Miss j i i o 

Livesay, W 100 

Lloyd, Miss i i o 

Loewy, Prof. D. E. . . . i i o 

Lorimer, Miss H. L. . . 100 

Loring, W. ..... . i i o 

Lucas, Rev. A i i o 

Limn, W. H i i o 

Lynch, H.F 220 

Lyttelton, Canon Hon. and 

Rev. E I I o 

Macan, R. W i i o 

Mclver, D. R 100 

MacLehose, James J. . . i i o 

Macmillan, G. A 50 o o 

Macmillan, W. E. F. . . i i o 

Marindin, G. E i i o 

Marshall, F. H i i o 

Matthews, Mrs i i o 

Mayor, R. J. G i i o 

Miller, Rev, A i i o 

Miller, W .2 2 o 

Milne, J. G i i o 

Minturn, Miss E. T, . . i i o 

Mitchell, Mrs. E. FI. . . 220 

Moncrieff, Sir C. S. . . . i r o 

Morrison, W 10 o o 

Moss, Rev. Preb. H. W. .110 

Myers, E i i o 

Mylne, Mrs 220 

Newman, W. L 220 

Nightinga]e,Mrs. H. Shore i i o 

Ogden, Mrs. P 220 

Palli, Mrs. F. L i i o 

Pearse, Rev. T. N. FI art- 

Smith I I o 

Pearson, Miss E. R. . . 100 

Pease, Mrs. J. W 5 5 o 

Pennant, Hori. Alice D. . i i o 

Penoyre, J. B i o o 

Penrose, Miss i i o 

Pesel, Miss Louisa F. . . i i o 

Philliinore, Prof. J. S. . . i i o 

Pickard-Cambridge, A. W. i 00 

! Piddington, J. G 220 

; Pilkington, A. C 100 

i Pilkington, R. A. . . . . 100 

; Pollock, Sir F. . . . . . i i o 

Poynter, Sir E. J 5 o o 

i Pryor, M. R I o o 

Pyddoke, Miss M. . . . i i o 

Radford, Miss E i i o 


Carried forward £taS ^ 5 ^ 
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£ S. cl 

Brought forward 745 1 5 o 


Reid, Dr i i o 

Rendall, Dr i i o 

Richards, H. P i i o 

Ridgeway, Prof. W. . . . i i o 

Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys .110 
Rodd, Sir R. ..... . i i o 

Rotton, Sir J. F. . . . . 220 

Sandys, Sir J. E. . . . i i o 

Schultz, R. W 110 

Seaman, Owen i i o 

Seaiie, G. von U. . . . . i i o 

Seebohm, H. E i r o 

Shove, Miss E i i o 

Sloane, Miss i i o 

Smith, A. H i i o 

; L. R. . . I o o 

.. C. C. . . I I O 

Thompson, F. E i i o 

Tod, J. N I I o 

Tod, M. N 100 

Tod, Mrs 10 o o 

Tozer, Rev. H, F 10 o o 

Tiickett, F. F. . . . . . 100 


Carried forward .£788 14 o 


! £ •y* 

Brought forward 788 14 o 
Tuke, Miss . . . 

Vaughan, E. L. . 

] Vince, J. H. . . . 

I Wace, Mrs. . . . 

i Wagner, H. ... 

I Waldstein, Sir C. . 

Ward, Sir A. W. . 

Warren, T. H. . , 

Weber, Sir PL 
Webster, E. W^. . . 

Wells, J 

Welsh, Miss . . , 

Whibley, Leonard 
Wilson, Major H. C. 

Wilson, R. D. . . 

Withers, J. J. . . 

j Woodhouse, W. J. 

Woodwai'd, A. M. 

I Wyndham, Hon. M. 

Wh-ight, C. T. H. . 

; Yorke, V. W. . . 

Zimmern, A. E. . 


Total .... ^818 13 o 


I o o 
I X o 
I I o 
I o o 
I I o 


I I o 
I I o 
I I o 
I I o 
I I o 
I I o 
500 
I I o 


£ s. d. £ s. cl 

Received during the year 832 17 o 

Paid in advance last year 33^ 

836 o o 

Less Paid in advance at date 760 

Paid on account of 1 9 10- 1 1 as below . 100 

Paid on account of 1911-12 as below .910 

17 7 o 


£Si^ 13 o 


Received during the year subscriptions for 1910-11 : — 

University College of Reading £i 00 

Received during the year subscriptions for iQn-12 : — 

Victoria University of Manchester ^5 o o 

University College, Reading i 00 

Beaumont, H. D i i o 

Plaigh, P. B I 00 

Morshead, E. D. A i 00 


£9 I o 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Note, Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, 'Uhe following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of ;^*io and upwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of £i and upwards during the period 

of their subscription.” 

In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £iy and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to June 30th, 1914. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The University of Oxford. 

'‘'The University of Cambridge. 

The University of Sheffield, Edgar Allen Library. 

The McGill University, Montreal. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

The Society of Dilettanti (per E. H. Pember, Esq., K.C.), 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Manchester. Victoria University of 

Marburg. Library of the Archaeological Seminar of 

Museo di Gessi, R. Universita di Roma, Rome. 

Nettles hip Library, Clarendon Buildings, Oxford. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 

L’ Association de Lectures Philologiquks, Valentin 44, Lausanne. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Institute of Archaeology, 38-42, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

The Greek Play Committee, Cambridge. 

The Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 

The Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

University College, Reading. 

Westminster School Library, 

Abercromby, The I-Ion. John, 62, Palmerston Alexander, W. C., Esq., 24, Lombard Si., E.C. 

Place, Edinburgh. ' Allbutt, Prof. Sir T. Clifford, K.C.B., F.R.S., 

Acland, Henry Dyke, Esq., Chyaii Mor, Gyllyng* M. D., St. Rhadegimds, Cambridge. 

vase, Falmouth. Allen, Miss E. M., Southernhaye, Lyme Regis. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T., Esq,, Carlton Club, Pall Anderson, James, Esq., 19. Odos Loukianoii, 
Mall, S.W. Athens, 

^ Address to C. E. Grant, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge (Secretary to the Financial Board). 
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List of Subscribers. 


Ashby, Thos., Esq., British School at Rome, 
Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome. 

Austen-Leigh, E. C., Esq., Eton College. 


Bailey, Cyril, Esq,, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Bailey, T- C., Esq., 34, Queen’s Cate Gardens, 
S.W. ‘ 

Balfour, The Right Hon. G, W,, Fisher’s Hill, 
Woking. ^ 

Barbour, Cleo. F., Esq,, Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N,B. 
Barbour, Mrs., Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N.B. 
Barlow, Sir T., Bart., M.D,, 10, Wimpole St., W. 
Barrington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbury Road, W. 
Bather, Rev. A. G., Sunny.side, Winchester. 
Beaumont, H. D., Esq., British Legation, 
Athens. 

Benecke, P. V. l College, Oxford. 

Berna3's, A. E- ' . •, Road, Kew. 

Bertram, Anton, Esq., JSiicosia, Cyprus. 

Bevan, E. R., Esq., Sun House, 6, Chelsea 
Embankment, S.W. 

Blackburn, Mrs. V. P., Roshven, Lochailort, 
R.S.O., N.B. 

Blomfield, R,, Esq., A.R.A., 51, Frognal, 

Hampstead, N.W. 

Bosampiet, Miss E. 1 \, Ileathercote, Ascot. 
Bosanquet, Prof. R. C., 40, Bedford Street N., 
Liverpool. 

Branch, C. C. Esq., 67, Chester Square, S.W. 
Bras.sey, The Right Hon. Lord, 24, Park 
Lane, W. 

Briggs, Miss M. G., 53, Via Toscana, Rome. 
Bristol, The Rl. Rev. the Bishop of, The Palace, 
Bristol. 

Brooke, The Rev. Slopford, i, Manchester Sq.,W. 
Brooks, IL W., Esq., 28, Great Ormond Street, 

W.C. 

Brown, James, Esq., Netherb)', Galashiels. 
Brown, Adam, Esq., Netherby, Ciala.shiels. 
Buhver, Mis.s D. K., Coopens Cross, Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

Burnet, Prof. J., 19, (J[ueen*s Terrace, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 

Burrows, Dr. R. M., PrindpuP^^ House, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

Bury, Prof, J. B., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Buxton, A. *F., E.s(i., Fairhill, T«>nbridge. 
Bywater, Prof. Ingrain, Lilt. D., D. Litt., 93, 
Onslow Square, S.W. 


Cambridge, A. W. Pickard, Esq., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, Upper Brook House, 
U ttoxeter. 

Carr, Rear-Admiral, United Service CluV>, Pall 
.Mall, S.W. 

Carr, The Rev. A.. Addington Vicarage, Croy- 
don. 

Carrington, [. B., Esq., 28, Hertford Street, 
.\ra}Tair, W. 
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Caspari, M. O. B,, Esq., University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

Caton, K. Esq., M.D., Holly Lea, Livingstone 
Drive South, Liverpool. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J. Austen, M.P., 
9, Egerton Place, S.W. 

Chance, A. F. , Esq., The Schools, Shrews- 
bury. 

C'hristie, Miss A., 12, Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

Clark, C. R. R., Esq., 12, Victoria Grove, 
Kensington, W. 

Clarke-Thoriihill, T. B., Esq., 3, Carlisle Place, 
S.W. 

Clauson, A. C. , E.s<]. , Hawkshead House, Hat- 
field. 

Clissold, H., Esip, Clifton College, Bristol. 

Colchester, The Right Hon. Lord, St. Bruiiu, 
j Sunningdale. 

I Cole, A. C., Esq., 64, Portland Place, W. 
i Colvin, Sir Sidney, 35, Palace Gardens Terrace, 

: Kensington, W. 

j Compton, The Rev. W. C., Sandhurst Rectoiy, 
Kent. 

f Cooke, R., Esc]., The Croft, Detling, INfaidstone, 

I Corbett, Sir Vincent, K.C. V.O., British Legation, 
j ^lunich, Bavaria. 

I Cornford, F. M., Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
I bridge. 

J Crewdson, Wilson, Esq., South.side, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Crewdson, Miss, Homewood, Woburn Sands, 
Beds. R.S.O. 

Crowfoot, J. W., Esq., Khartum, Soudan, 
i Cruddas, Miss, Haiigh ton Castle, Humshaugh-on- 
Tyn e, N or thumberlan d . 


Daniel, A. M., Esip, 14, Ruyal Crescent, Scar- 
borough. 

Daniel, Mrs., 14, Royal Crescent, Scarborough. 

I Darbishire, R. S., Esq., Shelby Citv, Kentucky, 
i U.S.A, 

Darwin, Sir G. IL, K.C.B., F.R.S., Cam- 
bridge. 

Davidson, H. O. D., Esq., Tarland, Nairn, 
N.B. 

Dawkins, R. M., Ks^i., British School, Athens, 
Greece. 

Dickins, G. Esq., Apsley Croft, Oxford. 

Doerpfeld, Prof. Dr., Niedstrasse 22'”, Friedenau, 
Berlin. 

; Donaldson, The Rev. S. A., IVfaster of I^Iagdalene 
1 College, Cambridge. 

Douglas- Pennant, The Hon. Alice, Penrhyn 
Castle, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Droop, T. P., E.sq., II, CieveLind Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W. 

! Dundas, R. H,, Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 

I Durham, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 39, 
j Grosvenur Square, W. 

j Durnford, Walter, Esq., King’s College, Cam- 
: bridge. 
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Egerton, Sir E. IL, G.C.B,, The Cliff, Torringtoiij 
Y orks. 

Elliot, Sir Francis E. H., K.C.M.G., British 
Legation, Athens. 

Empedocles, G., Esq., Commercial Bank of 
Greece, Athens. 

Eiimorfopoulos, G., Esq., Clanclon Regis, 
Ciandon West, nr. Guildford. 

Eiimorfopoulos, N., Esq., 24, Pembridge Gardens, 

W. 

Evans, Sir Arthur J., LL.D., F.R.S., Vouh 
bury, Berks, near Oxford. 

Evans, F. Gwynne, Esq., The Tower Blouse, 
Woodchester, Stroud. 

Evans, Lady, c/o Union of London and Smith’s 
Bank, Berkhampstead, Herts. 


Farside, Mrs., 39, Sloane Gardens, S.W. 

Fell, J. P. Esq., 21, Via Gaetano Filangieri, 
Naples, Italy. 

Finlay, Sir R. B. , K.C., 31, Phillimore Gardens, W. 

Fletcher, H. M., Esq., 10, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

W.C. 

Fletcher, John M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, tlyde 
Park, W. 

Forbes, W. H., Esq., 13, Chalfont Road, 
Oxford. 

Forster, E. S., Esq., The University, SheHield. 

Fort, J. A., Esq., 69, Kingsgate Street, Win- 
chester. 

Fotheringham, J. K., Esq., 6, Blackball Road, 
Oxford. 

Fowler, W. W., Esq., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fraser, J. H. P., Esq., M.D., Cumberland 
House, Southampton. 

Freshheld, D. W., Esq., Wych Cross Place, 
Forest Row, Sussex, 

Freshfield, Dr. Edwin, 31, O’.d Jewry, E.C. 

Frisch, Eugene S., Esq., Elmsleigh, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool. 

Fry, The Right Hon. Sir Edward, F.R.S., Fai- 
land House, Failand, near Bristol. 

Furneaux, L. R.,Esq., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Fyfe, Theo., Esq., 2, Montague Place, Russell 
Square, W.C. 

Gardner, Prof. Ernest, Lilt.D., University Col- 
lege, Gower Street, W.C. 

Gardner, Prof. Percy, Lilt.D., ii, Canterbury 
Road, Oxford. 

Gardiner, E, Norman, Esq., 2, The College, 
Epsom. 

Gennadius, H- E., Monsieur, The Greek Lega- 
tion, 14, de Vere Gardens, W, 

Gibson, Mrs., LL.D., Castlebrae, Chesterton 
Road, Cambridge. 

Giveen, R. L., Ksq., Colet Court, Hammer- 
smith Road, W. 

Goldsmith, Harvey, Esq., M.D., liarpur Place, 
Bedford. 

Oow, The Rev. James, Litt.D., 19, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Gooch, G. P., Esq., South Villa, Campden Hill 
Road, W. 

Goodwin, J. A.®, Esq., Shelley, Blundellsands, 
Lancs. 

Graham, E., Esq., Grove Hill, PI arrow. 

Haigh, P. B., Esq., c/o Grindlay & Co., 54, 
Parliament Street, S.W. 

Hall, H. R., Esq., British Museum, W.C. 

Halliday, W. R., Esq., The University, Liver- 
pool. 

Halliday, Miss, Glenthorne, Brendon, N. Devon. 

Plandcock, W., Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Hart, Mrs,, Percival, Grove Lodge, Highgate, N. 

Harrison, Miss, LL.D., Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Plasluck, F. W., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 
gate, N. . 

Hiasluck, P. P., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 
gate, N. 

Hawes, Miss, 13, Sussex Gardens, W. 

liaworth, Jesse, Esq., Woodside, Bowdon. 

Heath, Mrs. M., Mortimer House, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Heathcote, W. E., Esq,, Chingford Lodge, New 
Walk Terrace, York. 

Heberden, C. B., Esq., Principal of Braseuose 
College, Oxford. 

Plenderson, Sir A., Bart., M.P., 18, Arlington 
Street, W. 

Plett, Walter S., Esq., il, College Terrace 
Brighton. 

Plobhouse, Right Hon. II. PL, liadspen Plouse, 
Castle Carey, Somerset. 

H r’ -L rsq., Old Ridley, Stocks- 

' ■ N ■ ■ , . 

Hogarth, D. G., Esq., Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

Plooper, G. N. Esq., Elmleigh, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Ilopkinson, J. H., Esq., liiilme Plall, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, 

Hutton, Miss C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 


Impey, E., Esq., Eton College. 

Iveagh, The Right lion. Lord, 5, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W, 


James, The Rev, S. R., School House, Malvern. 
Johnston, Miss K., 4, Rue de Talleyrand, Paris, 

viima. 

Jones, Ronald P., Esq., 208, Coleherne Court, 
S. Kensington, S.W. 

Jones, H. Stuart, Esq., Glan-y-Mor, Saunders- 
foot, Pembrokeshire. 


Karo, Dr. G., i, Rue Pheidias, Athens. 

Kenyon, Sir PYederic, K.C.B., Litt.D., PbB.xV, 
British Museum, W.C. 
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Keser, J., Esq., M.D., Grande Boissiere, 
62, Route cle Chene, Geneva. 

King, iVIiss Catherine, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


La Touche, C. D., Esq., 40, Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

Lascelles, B. P., Esq., Harrow. 

Lawrence, Aubrey, Esq., 13, Norfolk Crescent, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Lawrence, Sir Edwin Durning, Bart., 13, Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. 

Leaf, Plerbert, Esq., The Green, Marlborough. 

Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, The Green, ~ . 

Leaf, Walter, Esq., Litt.D., t. ^ . 

Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Lewis, Mrs. Agnes S., Ph.D., D.I 3 ., LL.D., 
Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter’s Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Lister, The Right Hon. Lord, F.R.S., K.C.M.G., 
12, Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

Llangattock, The Right Hon. Lord, The Hendre, 
Monmouth. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Loewy, Prof. Dr. E. , Via del Progresso, 23, 
Rome. 

Lorimer, Mi.s.s H. L., Somerville College, Oxford. 

Loring, W., Esq., Allerton House, Grote’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath, 

Lucas, Rev. A., 3, Bina Gardens, South Ken- 
.sington, S.W. 

Limn, W. Houldsworth, Esq., 10, Alexandra 
Grove, North Finchley, N. 

Lyttelton, Flon. and Rev. Canon E., The 
Cloisters, Eton College. 


Maberley, G. C., Esq., Wethersfield,. Braintree, 
Essex. 

Macan, R. W., Esq., Master of University College, 
Oxford. 

Mclver, D. R., Esq., 20, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.xL 

MacLehose, James J., Esq., 61, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, G. A., Esq., D.Litt., St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C. 

ISIacmillan, & Co., Ltd., Messrs., St. Marlin’.s 
Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, W. E. F., Esq., 27, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens, S.W. 

Marindin, G. E., Esq., Hammondswood, Frens- 
ham, Farnham. 

Marshall, F. H., Esq., 144, Abbey Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 

IMatthews, Mrs., Stanley Gardens, Bayswaler, 
W. 

Mayor, R. J. G. , Esq., Board of Education, 
Whitehall, S.W. ' 

Miller, The Rev. x\lex., South United Free 
Church Manse, Buckie, N.B. 
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2 This grant was afterwards returned to the University. 
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t Killed in action, September, 1914. 
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1902— 03, 1904—05, 1905 — 06, 1906—07, 1907—8, 1908—9, 
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Miss H. L. Lorimer. Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 

College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
1901 — 02. 

Baroness E. Rosenorn- Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Lehn. Admitted 1901 — 02. 

A. P. Oppe. B.A. New College, Oxford. Victoria and Albert Museum. Form- 

erly Examiner in the Board of Education. Lecturer in 
Greek at St. Andrews University, and Lecturer in Ancient 
History at Edinburgh University. Admitted 1901 — 02. 

W. L, H. Duckworth. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in 
M.D., Sc.D., M.A. Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902 — 03. 

C. T. Currelly. M.A., Victoria College, Toronto. Director of the Royal Museum, 
F.R.G.S. Ontario, Formerly Assistant to Professor Flinders Petrie, 

under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 1902 — 03. 
Re-admitted 1903-04. 

R. McG. Dawkins, M.A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Director of the 

School from 1906 — 14. Admitted 1902 — 03. Re-admitted 
as Craven Student, 1903—04. Re-admitted 1904 — 05. 

E. S. Forster. M.A., Bishop Frazer’s Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
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at University of St. Andrews. Prendergast Student, Craven 
Student. • Assistant Director of the British School at Rome, 
1905. Admitted 1902 — 03. Re-admitted 1903 — 04, 1904 — 05, 
1905 — 06, 1906—07, 1907— 08, 1908—09, 1909 — 10, 1910 — II. 

E. W. Webster. "M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Taylorian Scholar in 

German, 1901. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
1904, Admitted 1902 — 03. 

J. F. Fulton. Soane Student. Admitted 1902 — 03, 
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M. O, B. Caspari. B.A. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 

Scholar in German. Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of London. Admitted 1903—04. 
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J. L. Stokes. BA. 


Miss M. K. Welsh 
(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). • 
G. Dickins. M.A. 

C. C. T. Doll. M.A. 

C. H. Hawes. M.A. 

W. A. Kirkwood. M.A. 


Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Librarian of 
Charterhouse School. Admitted (as Holder of the Prior 
Scholarship from Pembroke College), 1903-04. 

Newnhain College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 
nedy Studentship. Admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Ad- 
mitted 1904—05. Re-admitted as School Student, 1905—06, 
1906—07, 1907—08, 1908—09. Re-admitted 1912— 13. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Superintending Architect at the 
excavations at Knossos since 1905. Admitted 1904 — 05. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Anthropology 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A, Admitted 1904 — 05. 

University College, Toronto. Admitted 1904 — 05. 


H. J. W. Tillyard. M.A. Caius College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek, University of 

Edinburgh. Admitted 1904—05 as Assistant Librarian. 
Re-admitted 1905 — 06 (on appointment to Studentship), 
1906 — 07, 1908 — 09. Re-admitted 1912 — 13. 


Miss G. M, A. Richter. Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Curator in Department 
M.A. of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 

York. Admitted 1904—05. 

J. P. Droop. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Late Assistant to Dr. Stein in the 

arrangement of his collections. Admitted 1905 — 06. 
Prendergast Student 1906 — 07, 1907 — 08, 1908—09, 1910 — ii. 
Re-admitted 1912 — 13. 

Miss M. Hamilton. M.A. University of St. Andrews. Holder of a Research Fellowship 
D.Litt. (Mrs.G. Dickins). under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905 — 06, 1906 — 07. 


A. C. B. Brown. B.A. 


F. Orr. 

R. Traquair. A.R.I.B.A. 


Miss E. B. Abrahams. 
M.A. 

J. Farrell. M.A. 
Walter S. George. 


T. E. Peet. B.A. 

A. M. Woodward. M.A. 

W. M. Calder. B.A, 


Scholar of New College, Oxford. Fereday Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Admitted 1905 — 06. 

Admitted 1905 — 06. 

Admitted 1905 — 06 (on appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship). Professor of Architecture, McGill University, 
Montreal. Student of the Byzantine Fund. 

University College, London. Admitted 1905 — 06. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 1906—07, 
1907—08, 1908-09. 

Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal College 
of Art. Soane Medallist of Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Admitted 1906—07. Re-admitted 1908—9, 
1909 — 10, as Student of the Byzantine Research Fund. 
Re-admitted 1912 — 13. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Officer of Egypt Explor. Fund. 
Admitted as Craven Fellow 1906 — 07, 1908 — 09. 

Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant 
Lecturer in Classics and Ancient History at the University 
of Leeds. Assistant Director, 1909 — 10, Admitted 1906 — 7, 
1907—08, 1908—09. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of Greek in Victoria 
University, Manchester. Formerly Wilson Travelling 
Fellow, Aberdeen University. Research Student, Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. Admitted 1907 — 08. 
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W. Harvey. 

H. Pirie-Gordon. M.A. 

M. S. Thompson. B.A. 

A. C. Sheepshanks. B.A. 

N. Whatley. M.A. 

G. L. Cheesman. M.A. 

A. W. Gomme. B.A. 


L. B. Budden. B.A. 

S. W, Grose. B.A. 

H, A. Ormerod. B.A. 

H. H. Jewell. 

W. R. Halliday. B.A., 
B.Litt. 

Miss D. Lamb. 

Miss L. E. Tennant. (Mrs. 

F. J. Watson Taylor.) 
E. S. G. Robinson. B.A. 


L. B. Tillard. B.A. 

A. J. Toynbee. M.A. 

B. V. Darbishire. B.A. 
Miss M. M. Hardie. 

(Mrs. F. W. Hasluck.) 
E. M. W. Tillyard. B.A. 
W. M. Laistner. B.A. 

S. Casson. B.A. 

R. S. Lambert. 

Gordon Leith. 

C. A. Scutt. B.A, 

I\Iiss M. N. L. Taylor. 

J. Arnott Hamilton. 
xM..A. 

Miss E. Radford. 

Miss Agnes Conway. 

Rev. W. A. Wig ram. 
D.D. 


Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 
Admitted 1907—08. 

Ivlagdealen College, Oxford. Admitted 1907 — 08. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Oldham 
University Scholarship. Admitted 1907 — 08, 1908—09, 

1909 — 10, 1910 — II. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton. 
Admitted 1907 — 08. 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1907 — 08. 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, O.xford. Admitted 
1908 — 09. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, 
University of Glasgow. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Liverpool Univ'ersity. Prendergast Student. 
Admitted 1908—09 

Travelling Student in Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool. Admitted 1909 — 10. 

Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. School Student, 
Admitted 1909 — 10. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, Univ- 
ersity of Liverpool. Admitted 1909 — 10, 1910 — ii. 

Royal Academy Gold Medallist. Admitted 1909 — 10. 

New College, Oxford. Rathbone Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Liverpool. Craven Fellow. Admitted 

1910— II. Re-admitted 1912 — 13. 

Newnham College, Cambridge, Admitted 1910— 1 1 ; 1913--14. 
Admitted 1910 — 1 1. 

Christ’s College, Oxford. Assistant in the Coin and Medal 
Dept., British Museum. School Student. Admitted 1910 

— II. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1910—11. 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911 — 12. 

Balliol College, Oxford, Admitted 1911 — 12, 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911 — 12. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. xA.dmitted 1911 — 12. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Craven Student. Admitted 

1912 — 13. Re-admitted 1913 — 14 as School Student. 

St. John’s College, Oxford, School Student. Admitted 

1912 — 13. Re-admitted 1913 — 14. 

Repton School. 

Holder of Herbert Baker Studentship. Admitted 1912 — 13. 
Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge. 

Admitted 1912 — 13. Re-admitted 1913— -14, 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1913—14. 

University of Edinburgh. Holder of the Blackie Scholarship. 
Admitted 1913 — 14. 

Admitted 1913 — 14. 

Admitted 1913 — 14. 

Admitted 1913 — 14. 
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ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H. Cruikshank. Elected 

1896. 

Ambrose Poynter, Esq. 


1896. 

J. E. Brooks, Esq. 

53 

1896. 

Miss Louisa Pesel. 

53 

1902. 

J. F. Grace, Esq. 

33 

1902. 

Miss Mona Wilson. 

13 

1903. 

J. S. Carter, Esq. 

35 

1903. 

B. Townsend, Esq. 

35 

1903 

A. M. Daniel, Esq. 

33 

1903. 

H. W. Allen, Esq. 

33 

1906. 

W. Miller, Esq. 

33 

1906. 

George Kennedy, Esq. 

33 

1906. 

A. E. Zimmern, Esq. 

13 

1910. 

Miss Negreponte, 

35 

1912. 

C. J. Ellingham, Esq. 

33 

1913. 

Capt. H, M. Greaves, R.A. 

13 

1913. 
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SUGGESTED PLAN OF STUDY, 

Under an ideal system a student would spend two or three seasons in Greece, 
devoting the first year to general studies^ the second to some special subject. 

During the first year the student, while not losing sight of his special subject, 
might apportion his time thus : — 

August and Septe^nber, — Learn German in Berlin, Munich, or Dresden, and 
thus be able to profit by the three or four courses of lectures given by the Secre- 
taries of the German and Austrian Institutes in Athens. For archaeological 
literature some knowledge of German is practically essential. 

October, — Arrive in Greece. Acquire if possible some use of Modern Greek. 
See Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Argive Heraion, before the 
November rains. 

November (middle). — Remain three or four months in Athens steadily work- 
ing at sites and in Museums, attending courses of lectures and making frequent 
short excursions to points of interest by train, cycle, etc. 

March and April, — Travel, study sites, join one of the Island cruises for 
students. 

May and Jtme, — Begin to concentrate on special work, e,g, assist in excava- 
tions, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year and 
excavating with more or less complete control in the second summer, 

or explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, an island or a group of 

islands, 

or work in museums in Italy, Austria, or Germany, 

or attend lectures in Pompeii and spend some months in Rome and the cooler 
Etruscan cities. In this case the student is advised to attach himself to the British 
School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), in order that he may be admitted to the 
Library, and have the right to attend the lectures (see rules of the School). 

The second year be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower 

field. 


The course here suggested must be modified to suit each case. There will 
always be students who are already specialists in some branch of classical learn- 
ing and only seek fresh material for research. There will be others who wish to 
see something of all sides of ancient life in order to illuminate their reading and 
fit themselves for general classical teaching, although they have not time for 
minute archaeological study. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

I. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology in all its 
'departments. Among these shall be (i) the study of Greek art and architecture in their remains of 
every period ; (ii) the study of inscriptions ; (iii) the exploration of ancient sites ; (iv) the tracing 
of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

II. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sepse, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the present day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School. 

HI. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and books 
■consulted by British travellers in Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of ;^io and upwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of and upwards during the period of their subscription, 

VI. A corporate body subscribing not less than a year, for a term of years, shall, during 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committee. 

VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
report from the Managing Committee shall be presented, including a financial statement and 
selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the season. At this meeting shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School, two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. {3). 

VIII. Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee. 

IX. Subscribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that may be published by 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the public meetings of the School, whenever they may 
be in Athens, 

THE TRUSTEES. 

X. The property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancies in the number of Trustees shall be filled up at the 
annual meeting of the Subscribers. 

XL In the event of a Trustee l>ecoming unfit or incapable of acting, he may be removed from 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting of Subscribers 
summoned by the Managing Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by the same 
majority be appointed in his place. 

XII. In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet- 
ings, the Managing Committee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the next annual meeting. 

THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

XIII. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following : — 

(i) The Trustees of the School. 

{2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of these, 
tour shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. Members 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

{4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 

XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affairs of the School, and shall decide any 
•dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have power to deprive any 
Student of the use of the school-building. 

XV. The Committee shall meet as a rule once in every two months ; but the Secretary 
tmay, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon a special meeting when necessary. 
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XVI. ^ Due notice of every meeting shall be sent to each member of the Committee by a 
•summons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be a quorum. 

XVII. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee between 

the annual elections, they may be provisionally filled up by the Committee until the next annual 
meeting. 

HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 

XIX. The Students shall consist of the following : — 

(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 

the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, the Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, or other similar 

bodies. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they are duly 

qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 

XX. No person, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shall be admitted as a 
Student who does not intend^to reside at least three months in Greek lands. In the case of Students 
•of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months at the two Schools will be 
accepted as alternative to three months’ residence in Greece. 

XXI. Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of study 
or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a report upon their 
work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. 

XXI I. Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as 
Students from the date of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day of October next 
following ; but any Student admitted between July ist and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following year. 

XXIII. The Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the School such 
persons as they may from time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may also elect as 
Associates of the School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands. 

XXIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to use the Library of 
the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall lx; 
determined by the Committee. 

THE DIRECTOR. 

XXVL The Director shall be appointed by the IManaging Committee, on terms which shall be 
agreed up(jn at the time, for a period of not more than three years. He shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

XXVH. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house. 

XXVIH, It shall be his duty (i ) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports are duly furnished by 
Students, in accordance with Rule XXI., and placed in the hands of the Secretary before the end of 
June ; (2) to assist in editing the School Annual. 

XXIX. {a) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some subject of study or 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School, {b) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
course of each session. 

XXX. Pie may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
and attend his lectures, 

XXXL Pie shall be resident at x\thens from the beginning of November in each year to the end 
of the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for short periods for purposes of 
exploration or research. 

XXXII. At the end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee — (i) on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student ; (ii) on the state of the School- 
premises and the repairs needed for them ; (hi) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
of books, &c. which he may think desirable ; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the School. 

XXXIII. In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managing 
Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a meeting specially summoned for the 
purpose. Of such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 
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RULES FOR the MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXXIV. The management of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director and 
shall be subject to his control. 

XXX V. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of mis- 
conduct ; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

XXXVI. The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of twelve shillings a 
week for the smaller, and fourteen shillings a week for the larger rooms in the Hostel. These 
payments shall include fire, lighting, and the necessary servants’ wages. 

XXXVIL Honorary Students, Associates, members of the Committee, and ex-directors may 
be admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, 
may be admitted by the Director at his discretion. But no person shall reside in the Hostel under 
this rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXXVIII. The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be seventeen shillings 
and sixpence until further notice, 

XXXIX. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel ; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 

RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

XL. The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the Library, its 
use by Students, and the like ; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 

PUBLICATION. 

XLI, No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee. 

THE FINANCES. 

XLIL All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 

XLIII. The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the Treasurer and 
Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the School -building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 

XLV. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as arranged 
between them and the Managing Committee. 

XLVI. In case of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annuall)'- devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report ; and a fund shall be formed from 
which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 

Revised^ 1913. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE, 1913— 1914. 




Trustees. 


Edwin Freshfield, Esq., LL.D. 

Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D. 

George A. Macmillan, Esq., D.Litt., Chairman. 

Professor Percy Gardner, Litt.D. Appointed by the University of Oxford. 

Sir John Sandys, Litt.D. Appointed by the University of Cambridge, 

Miss Jane E. Harrison, D.Litt., LL.D. Appointed by the Hellenic Society. 
Miss C. A. Hutton, ex-offido as joint editor of the Annual. 

Professor R. C. Bosanquet, M.A. 

Sir Arthur J. Evans, D.Litt, LL.D. 

Theodore Fyfe, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

Professor Ernest Gardner, M.A. 

D. G. Hogarth, Esq., M.A, 

Professor J. Lynton Myres, M.A. 

Sir Cecil PIarcourt-Smith, LL.D. 

M, N. Tod, Esq., M.A. 

A. J. B. Wage, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Charles Wald.stein, Litt.D. 

L. Whibley, Esq,, M.A. 

A. E, ZiMMERN, Esq., M.A. 

V. W. Yorke, Esq., M.A., Uon. Treasurer^ Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
John ff, Baker-Penoyre, Esq., M.A., Secretary y 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Appointed by the Subscribers. 


DIRECTOR, 1913— 1914. 
Assistant Director and Librarian ; 


R. M. Dawkins, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Director and Librarian: — F. W. Hasluck, Esq., M.A., Late Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributors to the Anmial of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language : — 

Ancient Greek. 

Vowels. 

a^a : \ 

f e V krater, lekane. 

) 

4 = z* : kalpis. 

I ^ = ^7 : kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 

after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix ; u after another vowel, 
as boule. 

ai^ai: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when ae may 
be used. 

€L = ei: Meidias. 

01 = oi : Chalkioikos. 

VL = ui : muia. 
av^an: Aulis. 

€v — eu\ Eutychos. 
ov^o2i\ boule. 

Co7tso7tants. 

y 3 =r^; 7=^; 0===th; fc = h^; X = l; fjb = m; v^7i\ 

P = r; cr,<:-s; r = t \ ^=ph\ %=ch\ ■'if—ps; 'i'i = ng\ r^K = nk\ 
ry^ = nch ; p = rh. 

^ K never = c except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons like 
Cleon, which have become English words. 
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Accents, 


'Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately. 


Modern Greek.^ 


: ] 


Vozvels, 


e==^ ; 
r)=:e : 


rllej/Te n 77 ya 8 ia = Pente Pegadia. 


i 

I ^ 


= < 5 » 


I r€oip7i09 = Ge6rgios, 


v'^y : MoXao 4 =:Moldoi. But for av, ev, ov see below. 

ac = az : l^aicrapiavT^ = Kaisariane. 
et = ei : 'ks^ia ’Eilprjvr) = Hagi'a Eirene. 
ov^oi: Mi/Aoi = Myloi. 

VL = zn : ^Irv^ovio^ — psychoyios. 

QV^ou : 'ZfcpiTTov = Skripou. 


[ av 

( €U 


==^/and before unvoiced consonants k {^, ^Ir), nr, 9 , r, <j), %) and 
azf, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Eu 0 u/z 6 O 9 = 
Efth 3 ^mios ; Aaupa = Lavra. 


Consonants, 

^z=^v; hut yy.fy/c B.nd sls and nc/z; B — d; d^th; 

H: = k\ A = /; ps=:m\ v = 7z; ir=^p\ p==r] pp^rz^/z; pz=zrh\ cr, 9==j; 

— p^- 

The rough breathing to be written h : "A7i09 re&)p7£09=H. Georgios. 


Accents. 

Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 

^ The arguments in support of this system will be found in Mr. R. M. Dawkins^ paper on 
‘The Transliteration of Modern Greek’ in B.S.A. vol. xv. 
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Abbreviations, etc. 

For the conventions respecting the indication of quotations from* 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn* 
up by the Editors of the Jommal of Helle^iic Studies^ and kindly placed 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the AnmiaL 


[Reprinted from The Journal of Hellenic S/udies, Vou XXIX., Part IP, 1909,, 

Pp. lxxxvii — IX.] 

Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications .should be underlined (for 
italics). If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in- 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Ja/irb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a* 
small figure above the line ; eg. Dittenb. Syli} 123. 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less-, 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified, 
should be employed. 

= Archaologisch- epigraph! sche Mitteilungen. 

Amt. d. /. = Annali delF Institute. 

Arch. =Arcbaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. .2'<?//.=Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister=Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums. 

= Bulletin de Correspondance Plellenique. 
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BerL = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

B.M. Bro7tzes Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B,M, British Museum Catalogue of Finger-Rings. 

B.M. = Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.M. Jewellery - Museum Catalogue of Jewellery. 

B.M. Sculpt. — Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

B.M. Terracottas— British. Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B. M. British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Btill. d. /. — Bullettino delP Institute. 

Busolt=Busolt, Gi'iechische Geschichte. 

C. /.G. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C./.Z. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. 7?^?/. = Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. = Comptes rendus de PAcadtoie des Inscriptions. 

C.R. St. 7^//. = Conipte rendu de la Commission de St. Petersbourg. 

Dar.-Sagl — Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenb. (9.(7./. = Dittenbergerj Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 

Dittenb. .^'7/. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

E0. * Apx>==^B(pr}ix€pls ^App^atoAoytKTf. 

G.B.I. — Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtel). 
Gerh. y^. K = Gerhard, Auseiiesene Vasenbilder. 

G.G.A. — GottingGXischQ Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, //■.A.2= Plead, Historia Numorum. Revised Edition, 1910. 

7.(9. — Inscriptiones Graecae.^ 

/.(9.^. = Rbhl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jakrl^.—Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Ja/ires/L — jBhxeshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Instituts. 
y.T/. 5.= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

IClzo — Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archeologique. 

Liverpool Annals— hxixrsXs of Archaeology and Anthropology of University of Liverpool. 
Michel= Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. /, = Monumenti delP Institute. 

Muller-Wies. — Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mtis. Marbles. — Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 


^ The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 


changed, as follows : — 
LG. I. = 

Inscr. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 

jj 

II. = 

,, ,, aetatis quae est inter Eucl. anu. el Augusti tempora. 


nr. = 

,, ,, aetatis Romanae. 

J> 

IV. = 

,, Argolidis. 

• » 1 

vir. = 

,, Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

)3 

IX. = 

,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

}> 

XII. = 

,, Insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 

> • 

XIV. = 

„ Italiae et Siciliae. 
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Neue Jahrb, kl. ^//. = Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Iclassische Altertum. 

Nette Jahrb. =:Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 

Nie3e=Nie3s, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten. 

Num. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. — Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa==Pauly-Wissovva, Real-Eiicyclopadie der classischen Alterfcumswissen- 
schaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Ramsay, C^. = Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 

Ramsay, Hist. == Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rdp. Sculpt. — ^. Reinach, Repertoire des Sculptures, 

Reinach, Rep. Vases=^S. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases peints 
Rev. Arch. == Revue Archeologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr. = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. = Revue de Philologie. 

Rk. /kT/zj*. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rom. — Mitteilimgen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Rdmische 

Abteilung. 

Roscher= Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie, 

5./If.C. = Spai*ta Museum Catalogue. 

T.A.M. — Titnli Asiae Minoris, 

Z’j/iiV. — Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 

T ransl iteration of Inscriptions. 

[] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

() Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (i) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver ; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 

not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, . 


X 
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The British School at Athens. 


[1912-1913 


Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 

inscriptions, with the following V7iportant exceptions. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in the 
original. 

<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 
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Britisi) at ^tf)cns. 


This School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage ; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums, of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years, has made a personal knowledge of those museums in the 
highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, the com*- 
mand of an adequate library ; and second, the advice of trained archaeologists 
residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science due to new 
discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 

These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and Northern Greece by the British 
School during the past twenty-five Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work 
that may be done in the future if the School be adequately supported. The Atinual 
of the British School at Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high 
standing, affords an opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more 
important results. 

Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than 
three months in Greek lands, ^ and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done. Applications from intending students should be made 
to the Secretary, John ff. B. Penoyre, Esq., 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., who 
will also give full information. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, V. W. Yorke, 
Esq., M.A., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 

^ In the case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months 
at the two Schools will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence at the School at Athens. 

fi/ne, 1914. 

X 2 
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Adalia, primitive marble figurine from, 57 f. 

Ala-ed-din I, Sultan of Rouiii, 191 f.; character 
of his rule, ; tolerant altitude to Christi- 
anity, i 7 d/. ; connection of, with sultan at 
Constantinople, 209 f. 

Alloy, in Cretan copper, 47 

Amphorae, Panathenaic, bf. imitations of, 239 j 
rf. imitations of, 240 ; period of, ; framed 
and unframed pictures on, zYdd ; chronological 
importance of amphorae painted by ‘Nikoxe- 
nos master,’ 241 

Arab forays into Christian lands in viii-ix cent. , 
182 f. ; Moslem cults dating from, 182 f. 

Arabs, graves of, at Tarsus, 182 ; in Cyprus, 
1 82 f. ; historical basis of story of Umm 
Ilaram, 183 ; later legends concerning, 183 f. ; 
gap in history of tomb, 183, 184. Tomb of 
Sidi Battal Ghazi, 184, 185 ; legends concern- 
ing, 185 f. Tomb of Hussein Ghazi at Hu.s- 
seinabad, 1S8. Tomb and cult of Abd-el- 
Wahab ac Sivas, 188. Grave of Eyoub at 
Constantinople, 1S2, 208, 21 1, 

Araki, 254, 259, 264 

Arkalokhori, cave of, 34 ff. ; situation of, 36 f. ; 
plan of, 36, 37 ; date of finds in, 44; duration 
of cult at, 44. Finds. Pottery: bucchero 
kylix, 38, 39 ; technique of, 39 ; fragments of 
other kylikes, 40; clay of, 40, 41 ; wheel- 
made, ibid. : lids from, 41 ; relation of, to 
other finds, ibid.\ jug from, ibid. ; built up, 
ihid.\ pyxis, 41; clay of, ibid. % method of 
attaching lids of, ibid. ; date of pottery found, 
45, 46. Metal : Bronze, 37, 44 ff ; bowl, 44 ; 
blades, ibid.\ peculiarities of, ibid.\ compari- 
son of, with finds from other E. M. sites in 
Crete, 44 ; double-axes, 45 ; recurved blades 
of, 45 ; method of manufacture, 45 f. Stone: 
implements, 43 ; knob of lid, 43 ; obsidian 
blades, 44. 

Arugutshari, 354, 259, 264 


Asia Minor, Arab forays in, in viii-ix cent. A.D., 
1S2 f.; prehistoric figurines from, 49 ff. ; pre- 
historic sites in, 48 f. 

Asper, value of Rhodian, 180 f. ; of Turkish, 
181 

Axe, double-, bronze from cave of Arkalokhori, 
45 f. ; shape of, 45 ; method of making ; («) 
pierced, {h) welded, 45 : silver, ibid . ; symbol 
of Cretan divinity in prehistoric period, 46 ; 
persistence of cult, ihid.\ evidence of racial . 
homogeneity, ibid. 

Baba Dagh (Moldavia), Tartar colonists settled 
at, by Turks, 205 f. 

Bektash, Iladji, founder of Bektashi dervishes, 
206 

Bektashi (warrior) dervishes, 206 ; connection 
of, with grave of Sidi Battal, 184 ; settlements 
of, in Albania, 192, 217 : connection of, with 
Janissaries, 213, 216 ; condemned by Council 
in 1S26, 21S; fall of, ibid. 

Bezant, value of, in Cyprus, iSi and notes 2, 
3 . 4 

Birds, on Geometric pottery from Delphi, 67 

Bone, awl (?) 30 ; needles, ibid ; yellow, pierced, 

31 

Breccia, imitation of, on M.ISI.II. * fruit-stand,’ 
24 

Briseus, see under Dionysos. 

Bronze, E.M. from Arkalokhori, chemical analy- 
sis of, 47 ; absence of alloy in, ibid. ; infer- 
ence as to date, from, ibid. ; from Cretan 
mines, ibid. ; welding of, in E.M. period, 45 f. 
Blades, 44 ; bowl, 44 ; double-axes, 45 ; strip 
of, (ICamares), 30. Seal (3rd cent. A.D.), 93 

Bucchero kylikes from Arkalokhori, 38, 39, 
40 ; whorl, 42. 

BuH’s-head in relief, on cup, 3 1 

Byzantine, hero, 185; inscription, 120; music, 
see under Music: rule in Tsakonia, 137 f. 
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Caves, sacred, in Crete, 32 ff. : see also under 
Arkalokhori and Kamares. 

Celt, from S.W. Asia Minor, 48 ; built into 
wall, 48. note 2 ; reputed properties of, ibid. 
Clay, figurines of animals, 53 : nude male 
standing, 49, 50 ; of warrior, 53 ; seated 
female, 55 f., 57 ; truncated, 59 f. ; technique 
of, 60 ; cultural connections of, ibid. Head 
of bull from top of vase, 53 
Coins, mediaeval. Chian, 175, 176; French, 
174, 176; Genoese, 175 176; Neapolitan, 
17$} 176 ff • ; Rhodian, 175, 176; Venetian 
(from Kamares Cave), 31. 

Coral, representation of, on M. M. 11 . jar, 23. 
Corouati, Neapolitan types of, 175 ; rare in 
Levant, 17S ; influence of, on contemporary 
coinage, 179 ; earliest modern portrait type on, 
179 - 

Crocus, representation of, on M. M. IL vase, 
22. 

Cyprus, coin-types of, 179; coins of, 181 ; 
exchange value, in 15th cent, 18 1 ; grave of 
Umm Haram in, 183 f. 

Daggers, E. M. I. votive from Arkalokhori} 
44 ; unusual length of, ibid. 

Dairies, modern Cretan, form of, 6 ; construction 
ofj ibid. 

Daisies, represented on M. M. If. jar, 23 
Darts, iron, from Kamares Cave, 30 
Delphi, Geometric Pottery from, see under 
Pottery. 

Demetrios Poliorketes, proxeny decrees at 
Megara, in reign of, 86 
Digenes Alcritas, legends concerning, 185 
Dionysos Briseus, original home of, 89 : date of 
introduction of cult into Smyrna, 90 ; character 
of god, ibid. ; identification of, with D. Tcph 
TToAewF, 92 ff. ; evidence of bronze seal of 
(ibvodos of votaries, 92 f. ; site of temple, 
93 » 94 

Dirhem, exchange-value of, in 15th cent,, 181 
Dittany, 7 

^ Djiniviz,’ the, meaning of, in Turkish legend, 
203 note 3 

Domitian, coin of, with bearded and beardless 
types of Dionysos, 90 
Dzhamalari, 262 

Early Minoan I. Period : Bronze daggers of, 
from Arkalokhori, 44; process of alloying 
bronze, unknown in, 47. Double-axe symbol 


of divinity in, 46. Pottery, from Arkalokhori, 
44; from Kamares Cave, 13 ; from Gournia, 
13 - 

Ecphonetic signs, in Byzantine music, 96 ; early 
use of, 97; developments of, ibid.^ 98 

Elassona, masquerades at, during winter festival, 
256 ff. 

Ertoghroul, 209 

* Eucharides ’ master, additions to list of works 
by, 245 note i 

Eyoub Ghazi, grave of, at Constantinople, 189, 
21 1 ; Mosque of, 208, 21 1 


Figurines .* clay, primitive from Asia Minor, 
49 ^ SO, S 3 , 55 ; 57 ) truncated, 57 ; usual type 
of, in Asia Minor, 51 : marble, 58 ; stone, 
49 f. , 50 f. steatopygia in, 50 ff. 

Fish, on M. M. I vase, 15, 19 
Fonts, cruciform: at Kepos in Melos, 118 f. ; 
plan of, 1 18, 119 ; throne in front of, 120 f. ; 
construction of, 118, 120, 121 ; at Hek- 
atontapyliani in Paros, 123 ff. ; at Con- 
stantinople (3), 125, 126, 127, 128: at 

Scala Nuova, 128, 129 : in Karpathos, 130, 
13 1 ; at Marmaris, ibid. : at Boseuyuk, 13 1, 
132: at Maito, 130. Ritual in, 121, 123; 
references to construction of, by Isidore of 
Seville, 121 and note 5 
Forty, value of number in Turkish, 221 
' Forty^, The’ use of in Turkish place-names, 
221 f. ; mystical associations with, in Christian 
and Mahommedan religious lore, 222 f. ; 
secular associations, 225 f. ; explanation of, 
226, 227 

TATTANI, 250 

Geometric, patterns on E, M, III. pottery from 
the Kamares Cave, 13 ; pottery at Delphi, 
61 ff. ; see also under Pottery. 

Gigliati, types of, 176 f. ; wide-spread currency 
of, in Levant, 176; use of, by Rhodian 
Knights, 178 ; Wey’s notes on exchange- 
values of, in 15th cent., 179 f. 

Girding of Sultan, ceremonial of, 208 f. ; insti- 
tution of, 2H ; legends concerning, 209 f. ; 
changes in officiating priests, 212, 214 f., 218, 
219; reasom for, 214, 215, 218, 219 
Grain, found in Kamares Cave, 1 1 
ypafjLfJiarevs Vovkas fcdi ddiJLov, at Megara, 87 
Greenstone figurine, stcatopygoius, from Tchu- 
kurkend, 49 ff. 
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Haram, Umm, tomb of, in Cyprus, 183, 184, 
190 ; historical basis of, 183 ; legends con- 
cerning, 183 f. 

Hekatontapyliani, Church of, in Paros, 123 ; 

cruciform font in, 123, 124, 125 
Helmet, leather, worn by soldiers from Milyas, 
54 ; on terracotta figurine from Isbarta, 53 
Hirmologium, Byzantine, 109 
Hunkiar, Mollah, Sheikh of Mevlevi dervishes, 
215 ^ 

Hussein Ghazi, tomb and legend of, 188 
Hymns by St. John of Damascus, no, in, 112 
Hypotaxis, laws of, in Linear System of Byzan* 
tine musical notation, 109 

Inscriptions : Byzantine, on marble throne 
in baptistery of Kepos in Melos, 120; Greek, 
proxeny-decrees from Megara, 82 ff. 

Iron, from Kamares Cave, date of, ii ; darts, 

30 

Isbarta, clay figurine from, 53 f. 

Ishkinari. 258, 264 

Janissaries, rising of, under Mustafa II., 212 ; 
note, 4; place Ahmed III. on throne, 212; 
Aga of, assists at Girding of Sultan, ; 
rising of, under Selim IIL, 213 ; connection 
of, with Hektashi dervishes, z'hW, ; abolition 
of, by Mahmoud II., 216 
Jelal-ed-din, mystic of Bokhara, 192 ; friend of 
Ala-ed-din I., zhW. ; relations of, with 
Christians, 192 f. ; buried at Konia, 195 ; 
Christian and Moslem pilgrimages to tomb, 
195 ; reasons for, 195, 197 ; founder of IMev- 
levi order of Dervishes, 192, 209 
Julia Domna, coin of, with both bearded and 
beardless types of Dionysos, 91 

KAAAlKANTSAPOl, 264 ; connection of, 
with mumming festivals, ; comparison 
with Satyrs, 265 
Kalogheros, 250, 251 

Kamares Cave, situation of, 4 f. ; shape of, 3, 

7 f. ; size of, ih'd ; outer cave, 9 f. ; inner do . , 
10 ; previous investigations of, 2 f. ; earliest 
finds from, i, 2. Excavation of, in 1913, i ff. 
Chronological sequence of pottery from, 12; 
Neolithic sherds, 12; E. M., 12, 13; M. M., 
12, 13 ff, ; L M., 27 : character of finds, 32, 
33. Chronological relation of cave to other 
‘Caves in Crete, 32 f. ; date of cult-period, 33 
Finds. Pottery: Painted, ii ff.; shapes 


3II 

of, II, 12; cups, 12; two-handled spouted 
jars, ibid. ; early form of, ibid, E. M. pottery, 
shapes, 13 ; clay, ibid.; colouring, ibid. M. 
M. pottery, 13 ff. ; character of decoration, 
13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24. M. jM. /., 
earliest vases, 13, 14; shapes, ibid.^^ decora- 
tion, 13 ; relation of, to Gournia finds, 13 ; 
later vases, 15 f.; decoration, 15 ; shapes, 15, 
17 ; fish on, 15 ; barbottine decoration on, 17 
f., 18 f. ; hand made, 14, 17. M. M. II., 
non-naturalistic character of decoration of 
earliest vases in, 20 ; technique of, ibid. ; 
shapes of, 20, 21 ; later vases, 21 ; naturalistic 
designs on, 21 ; technique of, ibid.; shapes of, 
22 f. ; chronological relation of, to Knossos 
pottery, 23. Pithoi, 24 ; characteristic orna* 
ment of, ibid.; paralleled from Phaistos, ibid. 
Fruit stand imitating breccia, 22 ; parallel of, 
to vases from H. Triada, ibid, Jf. M. Ill, 
where found in cave, 9, 10 ; mug, 23 ; relation 
of, to Zakro ware, ibid. L. A/., 26 f. ; biigel- 
kannen from, 26 ; oinochoe, ibid, ; decoration 
of, 26, 27. Unpainted, 27 f. ; clay of, 27, 
30 ; technique, ibid. ; shapes, ibid. ; tie-on lids, 
II, 27 f. ; pithoi, 28, 30; plates, ibid. ; jugs 
ibid. ; basins, 29 ; brazier (?), 30. Metal : 
Bronze, strip of, 30 ; h'on, darts, ibid. ; two 
types of, ibid. Miscellaneous : Bone, awl, 
30 ; needles, ibid,; strip of yellow, 31. Coin, 
Venetian, 31 ; cup with bull’s head in relief, 
ibid. ; grain, Ii; ox-skull, 10 ; pumice, 31 ; 
walls, II 

Kamares, village of, 6 

^Kamares’ ware, origin of name, i ; character 
of, I f., 17 ; chronological relations of, to 
Minoan periods, 2, 

Kapitanu, 254, 255, 256 
Kap/car^rtrctpor, 249, 264 

Karaosmanoglu, family of, historical data con- 
cerning, 199 f., 203 ; legendary history of, 
200 f. ; origin of name, 199, 201, 203 
Kasos, hoard of mediaeval coins from, 174 f, 
KBk, meaning of, in Turkish, 220 ; use of, in 
place-names, ibid. 

Kobie, Attic- Ionic, 143 ; Lakonian, 136 
Konia, (Iconium) capital of sultanate of Roum, 

191 ; friendly relations of Christians and Mos- 
lems at, ibid. ; church of S. Amphilochius at, 

192 ; worship of ‘ Plato ’ at, ibid.; cinvent of 
Mevlevi dervLhes at, 195 ; shrine of Jelal-ed- 
din at, ibid.; of Shems-ed-din, ibid. 

KouSouvaSesr, 249, 264 

Kul Tepe, clay figurine from, 59 
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Kupek Bey, 253, 264 

Kynouria, ancient district of, 134 f. 

Lesh (Alessio in Albania), connection of town 
of, with Sari Saltik — St. George legend, 208 
note I 

Lids, tie>on, of Minoan pithoi and vases, ii, 
27 f. 41 ; method of fastening, 28 ; so-called 
‘fruit-stands,’ 41 ; made by Cretan potters at 
present day, ibid. 

Ligutshari, 254, 255, 256, 260 

Limestone, steatopygous figurine of, from Asia 
Minor, 49 ff. 

Linear notation in Byzantine music, antiquity 
of, 95, 96, 98, 99 ff. j musical symbols in, 100 ; 
explanation and commentary, loi ff. ; laws 
of ‘ subordination ’ in, 108 f. ; transcription 
of, examples in, 111,115, ri6; settings of 
hymns in, no, 112, 114 

MA1HAES,25o, 264 

ManiTTOuAo, 250 

Martyrs of Sebaste, 222, 225, 226, 227 

Masquerades, not typically Greek, 24S, 263, 
265 ; confined to N. Greece, 263 f., 265 ; 
suggested originate in Greek drama, 248, 265 ; 
originally winter festival, 263 ; transferred 
recently to Carnival and May Day, 250, 253, 
260. Greek : Thessaly, 249 f, ; winter 

festival, 249 ; Lenten do. ibid. ; May Day do., 
250, Macedonia ; winter festival, 250. 

Thrace : 251 f., 253. F/aek, in winter only, 
253 ff. : Pindus villages, 254 ff. ; Central 
villages, 258 ; Northern villages, 259 I Verria 
district, 260 f. ; Meglen villages, 262 

Megara : Coast fortresses of, indentification of, 
70 ff. ; attacks on, by Athenians in 5th cent., 
70, 72 ; capture of Minoa by Nikias, 72, by 
Demosthenes, ibid. ; siege of Nisaea, 73 f. ; 
references to, by Thucydides, 72 ff. ; diffi- 
culties of interpretation, 73, 74. Long Walls, 
position of, 73 f. ; ancient remains on Hill of 
St. George, 73 f., 76; identification of 76, f., 
78 ; Poseidonion, site of, 78 ; proposed 
identification of Nisaea with hill of St. George, 
78, 81. Conquest of, by Demetrios Polior- 
ketes, 85. Magistrates of, in 4th cent., 87. 
Number of (pvXai and Kcofxai at. 87. Proxeny 
decrees from, 82 ff., 86 

Mevlevi order of Dervishes, 192 ; founded by 
Jelal-ed-din, ibid, j headquarters of, atKonia, 
195, 208 : influence of, on side of toleration, 
192, 195, 217 ; privileges of Sheikh of, at 


Girding of Sultan, 208, 214, 215 ; official 
explanation of, 209 f. ; history of, 213 f., 216, 
218, 219 

Minoa, history of, in classical times, see under 
Megara. Identification of site of, 70, 79 j So ; 
Cretan tradition of, 79, 80 ; Mycenaean pot- 
tery from, 79 

Moufti (Sheikh-el-Islam), originally officiated 
at Girding of Sultan, 210, 212; deprived of 
office, 214, 215 

Murex shell, represented on M. M. II. jar, 20^ 

Music, Byzantine : Systems of notation in, 95, 
96 ff. ; ‘ Linear,’ 96, 98, 99 ; ‘ Round,’ 95, 
98 ; Ecphonetic signs in, 96 f. Musical 
symbols, in Linear notation, iil, 115 ; speci- 
mens and transcriptions of, no, 112, 1 14 

Nakib-el-Asraf (Chief of the Emirs) functions 
of, at Girding of the Sultan, 210, 212, 215,. 
219 

Neolithic, sherds from Kamares Cave, 12 ; sub-,, 
from Arkalokhori, 41 

Neumes, of Western Church, Byzantine origin 
of, 97 

Nikias, siege of Minoa by, 72, 74 

Nikoxenos, ‘love-name’ on amphora (?), 232,. 
238 f. ; other vases painted by same master, 
234 f. ; peculiarities of style, 243 ff. ; con- 
nection of, with painter of ‘ Eucharides ’ vase, 
245 ; period of activity of, 246 f. 

Nisaea, site of, 70, 76 f., 80, 81 ; siege of, in 
5th cent, by Demosthenes and liippokrates, 
72 f., 74 f. ; references to, in Thucyd, Bk. iv., 
72, 74 f. ; Long Walls of, 75 f. ; harbour of, 
80 

Obsidian, blades, from Minoan Cave of Ar- 
kalokhori, 44 ; core, ibid. Melian, from 
S. W. Asia Minor, 48 

Octopus, early appearance of design on 
M. M. 11 . vase, 22 ; decorative treatment 
of, ibid. 

Olympeion at Megara, proxeny decrees from,. 
82 ff. 

Osman, sword of, 208, 315, 216 

Otacilia, Empress, head of, on seal of mystoi of 
Dionysos Briseus at Smyrna, 93 

Oulema, parly in Turkish politics, influence of,. 
216, 217 

PiTHOi, Middle Minoan Period, ii, iS, 20; 
with tie-on lids, ii, 27 f. 
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Plato, ‘ the divine philosopher,’ worship of, at 
Konia, 192 5 political reasons for cult, ihid. 

Pottery, Aitic, by master of Eucharides stamnos 
245 note I, see under Eucharides ; by master 
of Nikoxeuos amphora, see under Nikoxenos. 
Geometric, Attic, 69 : Black Dipylon, 62 ; 
Boeotian, 69; Delphic, 61 ff. ; confused with 
Proto-Corinthian, 61 ; characteristics of, 61, 
62, 63 ; clay of, 63 ; absence of slip on, 69 ; 

4 shapes of, 63 ; decoration of, 63 ff. ; Geo- 
metric forms on, 63 ff. ; human and animal 
do., 67 ; pottery of similar kind found else- 
where, 67, 69 ; relations of, with Attic, 69 j 
radical differences from Proto-Corinthian, 
ibid. ; Laconian, 62 : N. Greek, 69. Minoan, 
see under Arkalokhori and Kamares. Neolithic, 
12 ; sub-neolithic, 41. Prehistoric, from S. W. 
Asia Minor, 56 f. ; relations of, to Trojan, 
etc., 57 ; technique of, 56 f. Proto- Corinthian, 
misuse of term, 60 f. ; shapes of, 61 ; outstand- 
ing peculiarities of, ibid. 

Proxeny decrees from Olympeion at Megara, 
82 ff. ; date of, 85, 87 ; description of, 85 ; 
similar decrees, 86 ; magistrates mentioned 
in, 87 {. ; tenure of office of, ibid, 

Quadrantal division of field in Early Middle 
Minoan vases, 13, 14, 15, i6 

Quatrefoils on M. M. vase, 17 

Relief, marble throne wdth decoration in low, 
120 ; Hellenistic marble vase with decoration 
in, from Pergamon, 200 f. 

Rhodes, coins of, 175, 176; exchange-value of, 
in 15th cent., 179 f. 

‘Po^fcdroria, bands of mummers in Thessaly, 249, 
264 

'Pouy/caTfTidpoq 250, 264 

Roum, sultanate of, 19 1 ff. 

Rufai dervishes, 217, note 8 

St. Amphilochius, Bi.shop of Konia, 192 ; 
church oi, 192 f ; tomb of, at Konia, 192 ; 
legends concerning, 192 f. 

St. Chariton, Christian monastery of, near Ko- 
nia, 193 ; mosque in precincts of, 194 ; legends 
concerning, 194 f. 

St. George, absorption of legend of, by Turkish 
saint in Albania, 204, 206 

St. John of Damascus, hymns by, no f. 

St. Nicholas, legend of, and Sari Saltik, 204, 206 

St. Schoms, = Shems-ed-din, 195 f. 

Sari Saltik, legend of, 203 f. ; seven tombs of, 


204, 205 ; historical facts concerning, 203 5 
absorption of legends of S.S. George and 
Nicholas by, 204 fi’. 

Seal of (tvvoBos of Dionysos Briseu.s at Smyrna, 

93 

Serpentine, green, tool of, 52 

Shems-ed-din, shrine of, at Konia, 195 f. 

Sidi Battal Ghazi, historical data concerning, 
iS6f. ; legendary history of, 185, 1S7 

Silicic acid, presence of, in Cretan copper, 47 

Spiral, on Minoan pottery, 13, 20, 26; on buc- 
chero kylix, 39 ; false, on Theran pottery, 62 ; 
unknown on Delphic geometiic pottery, ibid. 

Steatopygia, unusual in S. W. Asia Minor figu- 
rines, 50 f.; wide-spread diffusion of, in Me- 
diterranean area, 51 ; in Cretan figures of 
Neolithic date, 51 ; in Cycladic do., 51 and 
note 8 ; in S. Greek lands, 51 ; in Thessaly, 
52 f. ; cultural connections of Tchukurkend 
figurines, 52 

Stone, celt, 52 ; implements, 43 ; lid, 43 

Strategoi, at Megara, number of, and tenure of 
office, 87 f. 

Syria, coins circulating in, in 15th cent., i8i 

Tchukurkend, stone figurines from, 49 ff. j 
clay do., 52 ; animal do., 53 

Throne, marble in baptistery at Kepos, 120 f. 

Thyatira, figurine from, 54, 55 ; vases from, 56, 

57 

Tsakonia, modern district of, 133, 134, 135. 
Classical history of, 134 f. ; included Ky- 
nouria, 134 ; earliest inhabitants of, 134, 139, 
14 1 ; statements of Herodotus and Paiisanias, 
134, 141 ; held by Argos, 134; by Sparta, 
135 ; regained by Argos, 136 ; member of 
Eleuthero-Lakonian League, ibid. ; strong 
Lakonian influence in, 137, 139. Byzantine 
history of, 13S ff, ; not mentioned from 
iind-xth cent., 137 ; invasions by Slavs, 
ihid. ; modern name in xth cent., 137, 139 ; 
references to, in Chroiuck of Morea, 138, 139 ; 
under Franks, 13S, 139; Mediaeval history 
of, 138, 139, called Sacania, 138; extent of, 
139 \ ‘ high ’ and * low ’ districts, 139. Towns 
on coast in Classical Period, 137 ; inland, in 
mediaeval, 140. Dialect, see under Tsako- 
nian, 

Tsakonian dialect. Bibliography, 140 ff. 
Previous theories respecting, (i) essentially 
Ionic with strong Dorian influence, 140 ; (2) 
heir of Lakonian, i.c. non-Dorian and pre- 
Dorian, 141 ; (3) identical with Lakonian, 
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142 ; (4) modern Greek dialect, 143 ; (5) 
mixture of Dorian and Ugro -Altaic, ibid. 
(Conclusions) phonetically related to Lakonian 
and probably derived from Lakonian home 
of 1st cent. A.D. with local peculiarities 
developed in ist ten centuries of Christian 
era and later affected by modern Greek, 156, 
J57 

Phonology, 143 ff. Voweh : regular 

retention of a forms, 143, 144 ; e, 144 5 
bid. \ 0^ ci>, 145 ; u, retains original sound 
of, 145 f. Consonants : Single : dropped, 
147 f ; intervocalic s, theories on, 147 ff. ; 
changes of, 150 ff. Combinations 152 ff. 
Conchisions'* Phonetic changes are (i) peculiar 
to Tsakonian, 154; (2) common to T. and a 
modern Greek dialect, 155 ; (3) common to 
T. and ancient Lakonian or Doric group, ibid. 
Summary, 156, 157. Morphology, 157 ff. 
Articles, 157. Notins, 157 ff. ; gen. in /, 
theories of, 159 f. Adjectives, 16 1 ; degrees 
of comparison, 162. Prononns, 162 ff. : 
personal, 162 f, ; demonstrative, 164 f. ; 
relative, 166 f. Verb, 167 ff« ♦ ‘To be,* 
167 f. Active voice, 168 ff. ; analytical form 
of pres, and imp. ind,, 168 f; pres, and 


aor. subj. 169 ff. ; ‘incomplete* and ‘aorist* 
fut., forms, 169 f. ; use of imp. for aor., 

171 ; aor. pait. forms, 172. Passive voice, 

172 ff. ; analytical forms of pres, and imp, 
ind., 172 f.; no ‘incomplete’ fut. or pres» 
subj., 173. Middle voice, 173, mixture of 
forms in aor., 173 ; participial forms, 173 

Vases, marble, Byzantine (?) in church of S, 
Sophia, 202; Hellenistic from Pergamon, in 
Louvre, 200 f. ; legend concerning, 201 f. 

Walls, primitive, in Kamares cave, ii ; 

5th cent. Greek, at Megara, 73 
Warriors, figures of, on Delphic Geometric 
pottery, ; 67 j clay figurine of, 53 
Weight, carinated barrel type of, 52 
Wey, W., notes by, on Levantine coinage in 15th 
cent. 179 ff. 

Wheel-marks, large, on E. M. 1 . 40 ; rapid, M. 

M. II, pottery, 21 
Whorl of bucchero, 42 

Zdrugamani, 258, 264 

Zeus Sarapis, representation or, on seal, 93. 

Zou/i^re/ctJes, 250 











Excavation of the Kamares Cave: Above ^ Early Minoan \ase 
bdow ^ Middle Minoan Vase. (Scale2:'30 
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